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CHAPTER VII. 

£^ the IndedinabU Partt <if Sfeeck.'—Adoerbt. 
'—Frepoai^oHt.-'Cotffumtiotu. 

• 

Xhs origin of this diTirion of language was first ex^ 
plained by the aUe and philosophical inquiries of 
Mr I^orae Tooke. We are indebted to these for 
die recent discovery, that there are no words in lan- 
guage destitute of meaning, or without any signifi- 
cation save that which they derive from others. He 
was the first writer who applied the inductive philo- 
sophy to the history of i^eech, and hb success 
equalled the expectations, which might have been 
formed from his distinguished abilities. His merits 
in those pursuits, which have occupied the greater 
part of his long Ufe, will be estimated varioosly by 
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different parties ; but the antagonist of Junius must 
be remembered when the controversy has ceased to 
interest, and the author of the Diversions of Furley 
will receive from future generations more lasting 
honours than the present can bestow. My obliga- 
tions to his work consist rather in the spirit which 
it has diffused through philological inquiries, than 
in copying its account of particular words. I have 
frequently ventured to differ from him in his ex- 
planations, and always in his philosophy, which de- 
nies the existence of abstract ideas, and tends to 
unsettle the principles of some useful and valuable 
truths. * 

Words placed adverbially before adjective nouns, 
verbs, and several other parts of speech^ perform an 
office which is commonly known. . Their principal 
use is to mark the manner in which a thing exists 
or acts. Jn this yiew they are connected with a 
very ancient and ordinary use of the cases of the 
noun. In the first ages, any adjective, when placed 
before another, or before a verb, became an adverb 
by position. 

At BabjlonS tohUom fil it thus^ 
The whichS town the Quene Simiramus 
Let dichen al about^ and wallis make 
Full hie of hardS tilia tvd ibake. 

Legende of Thi$be ofBabylone, 
by Chaucer^ verse 1. 

• See Note A. 
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At Babylon on atime it thus befd ; which town the Queen 
Semiramis caused^ &c. 

This passage exemplifies many propertiae of the dd 
Kiglishy such as the pronmiciatioii of the final 
letters^ the ancient use of the article the, as in 
Greek ; the infinitive in en or in, as in Greek ; the 
old form of the plural in is, of the preterite parti- 
ciple IBAKE for OEBACEN ; but particularij the ad- 
Yerbial use of the adjectives all, full, and wdl* 
Examples of the same kind are wonder ^ad and 
wondrous glad, right wise, extreme sorry, large 
enough, sore grieved ; of which mode of compod* 
tion little is required to be said, except that it is 
more regular to a£Bx fy, the common adverbial ter* 
minalion to all adjectives which admit it, than to 
use the bare adjective by itsel£ When our language 
dropt its ancient terminations, the e, whidi was the 



ngn of the Saxon dative, and equivalent to e in the 
Ladn words oPTUfE, becte, &c« was also bat ; and 
the distincdon between the adjective and advefb de* 
stroyed. For though the naked adjective most hatve 
been used adveibially in the primitive agei^ this pne- 
tice was so(m abandoned. The genitive and dirtive 
of adjectives and snbstantivea were the tme forms 
oi the adverb. Adveiba were therefore made, 

1. By tfad genitive^ — ^The wards ebe, once, eft» 
aoons, thus, thence, hence, whence, towards, whiles, 
sans, are rdics of this form, and genitives of el 
and AL, other ; an, one ; ept-sona, soon, or imme* 
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diately after ; SE, dr the, that ; treonon, JaEON» 
HWAN, Teutonic derivatives of tha, his ; hwa, to- 
ward) tttrned to ; hwil, a time ; bund, separate. 
These genitives were written ellbs, ones, and 

ANIS, EFTSONES, THE08, THE0NE8, HEONES^ WHENEfl^ 

to-weardes, hwiles, and whiles, sundes or san- 

DES. 

In Visigothic we find allis, haIjhis, aiHib, 
RACHtis, suns, framwigis. In Anglo-Saxon and 
in old English this species of words were numetxms. 
Amiddes, besides, alonges, in addition to those 
mentioned, may serve to mark a common feature of 
all the Teutonic dialects. The literal sense of these 
words is of ail, of high, of eariy, of right, of soon, 
of continual, of in the middle, of beside, of along ; 
but it has been formerly observed, that the genitive 
is a kind of ac(jeetive which signifies belongmg or 
pertaining to the sense of the nominative. The ad* 
verbial meaning of the same woids is wholly, 
haughtily or highly, eariy, truly, speedily ot sooh, 
perpetually, conjunctly, placed in the manner of be- 
side, by the side ; and along, <m length. This spe- 
cial property of the genitive fitted it for expressing 
the cause, manner, or instrument of an act. * 

Q. The next adverbial case was the dative, which, 
on account of its signification, was still more appo- 
site than the genitive. For all adverbs may be 

• Note B. 
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tiBDtlated in a short panphrase of which tha first 
words fBLXtJrom^ mth^ to^ at^ or in^ prepositions of 
related signification. For examplet he ever lifes— 
he lirea at all times ; they rise tc^ether — they rise 
in a body or company ; he fights gallantly-— in a gaU 
lant way, with bnnrery } he thinks carelessly— with 
negligence ; he rises early — soon in the momingt 
ftc^ Whoever wishes to see this obsenration eon* 
finned by facts may look at any list of French ad* 
verbs^ particnlaily the lists of adverbs and preposi* 
tions in Chambaud's Grammar, Ch« vi. and vii« 

Nmuis or ndjectiwes ezpresnve of canse or man- 
ner were pnt in the dative case^ for the retspo now 
stated^ in all the dialects in whidi that ease was 
preserved* Examples of this may be fomid m 
JBurt IL with respect to die Greeks Slavoniey 8aiw 
acKit, and Latuif of which the ablative is nothiiif 
bnt a vaiietf of ihe datite. In Saxon we may 
notioe wmuMCt on or at a time* fiMnerly; aadaB 
adveiba endh^ in e and hicoE, such as lajtoi^ 




of these is loi^ Aon, Mmigljr^ 
hu, or ktdjt httpeadji tagetba, hardlfv 
esnesdy* tmdj, eoaHdaamUj, wo, m one, by fit* 
tie, or piece-seal ; piett by piece. The filial 

that of tbe dative, by^ te^ or widi 
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case became adverbial in Latin ; bene, male» op- 
time, and the like, were once benei, MALEif op- 
TiMEi, which was the dative. 

3. The accusative produced such adveibs as re- 
quired the sense of on^ at^ upon^ to form them. 
We may refer to this case, then, when, originally 
THAN, THANNE J and HWAN, HW4NKE ; and per- 
haps a few more : tha signified the or that, and 
HWA which : their accusatives were early employed 
to express at or on that (time), then ; at or on which 
(time), when. 

4. But the inquirer must not confound the ac- 
cusative and the class of adverbs, which must now 
be explained. It was conformable to the genius of 
the language, to form adverbs by adding the con- 
significatives da and na and ra, the powers of 
which have been dready illustrated. So, from tha, 
that or the } hwa, who or which ; geona or gena, 
gone ; iup, nused, from gehop ; dal, a hollow ; 
af, separated ; fairra or fara, from far, go ; 
and hig, the root of hins, si, hita, he, she, it ; 
were formed, by subjoining da, done, the termi-, 
nation of the preterite ; thad, of or belonging to 
that place; hwad, belonging to which or what 
place ; geond, belonging to the place gone by ; 
lUPAD, belonghig to above, the place above ; da- 
lad, belonging to the dale or valley, down } aft, 
for AFODA, offed, in or pertaining to the place 
which is off, or the time which is gone ; fairrath 
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or FAiBBADy made fiu* or belonging to fiv ; hid, 
pertaining to sdf or individnal place. These 
and like words were a kind of participles^ or, 
if the expression be. admisriblet of partici[Ml 
nouns* This class soon f<Hined a new order of 
adjectives with ra, make, of which the remains 
are Yerj common. Thadera, hwadera, geom- 

DERA; AFfARA, TAIRRATHRA, HIDARA ; are nOW 

thither, whether, and whither, which companitiTe- 
ly and to whicb place ; after, fiuther, hither. The 
conagnificatiye na formed a nmilar dass, of which 

HXND^ANA, UT'AITA, AfT-ANA, nnr-ANA, and UTAV, 
UPPAN, BIKNON, BUTAIT, KIWAW, NEOTHAJT, sigtti- 

fying ill the states of behind, out, after, in, np^ 
within, without, new, and beneath, are examples. 
That the diflference of these classes in da and ha 
may be clearly understood, the leader most ooo* 
trast SAMOD, from sam , joined, united, one, and 
SAM- ANA ; LicoD and uc*aha, waied and waxen. 
Samod, licod, and waxed, mean that the orl of 
assembling, making Hke, and increasing, is done : 
SAMAKA, LicANA, and WAXEN, mean the state of 
having been assembled, made like, increased. 

There is a distincdoo, therefive, between these 
classes ; and likefriae between he^r, theb, bwaer, 
AFAR, HiND-AR, lUPAR ; iu EngGsh here, there^ 
where, over or upper ; and hither, thither, whither, 
after, &c. Here signififs belonging to this plae^ 
that is, in this phoe; there, bekmging to that 
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place ; whene, Moogiiig to which phoe i afio^ b»* 
lon^g to off or behind j orer and uppers fadong^ 
ing to up } hut hither means belonging to hid, ym. 
the act of bbing Uade in tl]jb pbce j thither^ whir 
ther^ aftery fiutheir^ belonging to thad> whad^ aft, 
and FARODy whiish aile. a^ectives, signifying a state 
of beings The distincticm is nearly aa great as be- 
tween 8L4Gh*£R( B slajeri and sIiAOtT-er» slai^hter. 
6. Another iiice of adverbs sprunf^ frbm the nse 
of ihe presisfat participle^ or at least from one of ita 
lenhinfations. CallungIa^ deabmunga^ AJsninga^ 

UNCEAPUNGA^ ARWUNGA, FAERINGA9 SEICNINGA^ 

which signify, entirely, or by all means ; demely, 
or in a secret manner ; singly, by one ; in an un* 
bought manner ; by way of honour^ gratis ; has- 
tily i in a body, or together. The A at the end is 
AG, possessing or haVing. Thb adjective or noun 
is made i| Verbi . Instead of saying, they came man 
by man, or individually, not in a body^ our ances- 
ioiH chote to say^ they came manning ; and^ in- 
stead of t^jey came wholly, they preferred alling^ 
ihat is, acting in th^ individual or total state. The 
most common advdrba of this kind were formed by 
a^ectives in uc, like j so side-lic and stolen* 
Lici HiDS-LiG, ftc; which signify latehJ^ surrepti- 
tious, and secret* From these sids-lic-ing, sto- 
LBM-Ltc-ING, HiD*Lib*iNG, or, by Contraction, aid* 
ling, stownling, hiddiing, have produced in the ge- 
nitive the adverbs sidUin^ stownling hidlin's, 
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wUch^like mihy others of die kind, are fraquent in 
Scothmd^ 

Having ezplsined these original daiMs I pi^ 
eeed to the easy task of en n ntenA i iy the principdl 
adverbs, prepositionB» and donjondtioni, in the Te» 
tonic dialeets. The reader nort reebUeety timt 
such words may be iki all cases^ and in dl the pin- 
tieijriid terminations. A few of them are verba in 
die imperative and sabjunctive mooda. The radi- 
cals being known, all is dear. 

No veTb has produced more of these words than 
AG^ and its derivative auk or sac, to jotn, eonti* 
nue, begin, peraevene. These aecoodary senaes all 
rose fhmi the origind idea of motion. Undivided 
action is the fNimary sense; thatwhidi is undi- 
vided is one ; to nnite one dm^ with another is to 
join; to preserve in an undivided or nnified state 
ia to continne ; to continue action is to perweieu 
The place or part in which an obgeet joiaa widk 
others is its limity its beginnii^ or end ; ibr in an- 
cient knguage the same word deaoted either. In 
amother very ordinary acceptation, contmned aad 
nrteniitted action are contrasted. Contiiind is 
viewed as doac^ mcc isanti unpansaig^ qnickf speedy, 
flMnentary* AppGed to Una, tins ia called inuiif' 
dSsfc ; to places strait; to varioos actioiia» utmt^ 
tanemm. When applied to several pbcea or thisp^ 
it nwaaa ilpsgdfccr ; to a snrfiBe pbin or levd, e«BB^ 
to the qualities of objecta coBCordant, sinste; Ifte; 
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AuHt, and uh» in the sense ^ als*^ qx a44 was 
joined to pap; words im Viqgpt)uc^ 8^4 f^ ^ 
older dialoctju Tbfl Gi^mmanfuv^ (^yei J^IA^IL 
Ihrc^ and others, \wfe pot aliteiuM to this Ssfi^ 
but considered the cowpomids aa siipple vfosds*^^ 
Thvf have ponmtitted a simihir wstake as tp (he 
relative, ju, whoi or which, commootj afi^sied t9 
Visigothic pronouns and adve^ Example^ c^ 
the former, in compo^tiant im 4TU9, at^joso^ for 
but ; IT AUH, fat vv^kVBf now tqo | thab^vi^ 
there also, or therefore ; ni-h, not ajso, neither } 
HWAZUH, for QWAs-^UH, whoM^so, i^ho^oevep^ uh- 
THAN, add-then, or but, and the lil^e. It is most 
importapt to observe, that u^ vu^ and avh, m^j^ 
be added to wy part of speech whatever, espe-^ 
cially to verbs, when used interrogatively. So Ni*u 
theinapinia namin praufidededuip ? Have not we 
prqphesied in thy name ? Cwithauh, I say too, or,^ 
ill additiop ; At-li^ handu theina ana iga, ya-u 
libvth. Lay thy hmid on her, and-too (instantly) 
she shall live. Magutsu, may you ? In short, yH, 
or u, was subjoined to any word in the sense ip 
which SAC, AUK, AH, AN, and and, might be pre- 
fixed to it. All Latin scholars know the U4a 
which if made of an, and annon, in asking a ques- 
tion. An Englishman is equally accustomed, in 
ordinary speech, to such phrases as. And I come ? 

I 

• NoteC. 
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> I 

nd I Ihre? and did he think? initead of; If I 
«me? if Ilfaw? dMhethmfc? In ftrliert tiMi» 
tlieyaddf acem, or ait, aa^ Ain>. Tlicie wero the 
tateiMgitne advwbs. Dort thou lore ? in»t An 
tafeit thu9 Thinks he? An thinorth he? If the 
enifvver was in ihe effirmetivet it was made bf ac, 
08-Ac» €BA^ and 0BA9 yea ; w G^Hii^ in the ge^- 
aitivi^ wfaieh if yes. ONi thif pnno^let the Bo- 
mans 8aid» et, or et-jam^ yea-noir. The 
addedt xked» concorded, or agreed. Yea, 
said so ? is the ibnn of die qneslioik Yea 
istheanswer. On th» aeeoofity the 
to acknovdedge^ or say yei^ in apy matter* wss 
AM-AiKi to deny^ af«ak ; to osm* or disoifBt and 
to ad^ wss ACS. 

Negatives isere originaUy made fim hag* to 
prsss down, put wholly donii ; mao, to keep domi; 
WAC, and wach* or wan^ defect* bck* want | aad 
HWAGDy dimini|hed| lessened. The perlicnhBr 
sense m whiA hao* and mag* seem to laife besa 
used* was in that of their compo un ds* hbo^ pros- 
8Qre» distress, want, need; and mavg* or maaA* 
want* defect. Hwit* a little* and hwxoh* a small 
pait, as wdl as hwxo* smaD* wee, aiw commwi 
dematrres of hwio* to iriiirl* waste* dirainidi. 
Nag became na ; wac ouk ; wax uv* aw* and 
A ; MAG WA ; HWAGD HAUD. The nsc of them 
wwda is as conuiMm in India as in Eo^bmd. All 
die dialects posssm diem. TThey aie femid on the 
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Celtic mouotains, in Russia, and in the whote ex- 
tent of Europe, from the Polar regions, to the bor- 
ders of Africa. The purity of the German dilt- 
lects never triumphed more victoriously over that 
of all the other European tongues, than in the ex- 
planation of these words, of which the history had 
been completely lost, and on the derivation of 
which, the ablest classical scholars have written 
many absurdities. 

As AiG and aik signified to own or affirm, 
N«ATK signified to deny. From wacht, a crea- 
ture, or thing, the preterite of wah, to grow or 
breed, was compounded n a- wacht, nocht, not. 
In the Greek, and some other old dialects, aukn, 
or EACN, continued, straightway, was contracted 
into GUN, which is commonly translated th^, but 
it deserves a more expressive version. From na, 
and GUN, caine non, no. The English none is 
from NA-AN, no one. In asking questions, an-nj^, 
and NGN*NE, are used in Latin } ma-oun, or mok, 
in Greek; and ah-ne, in Saxon. Ni-nu, not 
now, is common ih Visigothic. 

The nature of the adverbs of place, there, thi- 
ther, thence, ^. &c. has been already explained^ 
The consignificatives da, and ra, produce thid, 
in that ; hwad and hwath, in which place ; 
agath, (othersd,) in another place ; dalath, 
(daled,) down ; inpad, up ; aft, oft*, or afler in 
time, behind in place ; yaind, in that place, yond ; 

8 
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FAiRRATH, afar, put far off in place. All theie, 
and similar words, signify a state : fairra is far } 
FAiRRATH IS farred, put far ; but fairrathro is 
from afar, as if the word had been farei>»er, not 
in a comparative, but simply in an adjective sense. - 
Dalathro, from down, or below ; iupathro, from 
above, and all the rest, are explained on this ides. 
The Greek form of these words may be seen in 
oicos, a house ; oicothen, of, or from a house ; 
oicoTHi, in the dative, not to a house, but lo the 
place, or station of a bouse. In Visigothic, it was 
usual to add ex, wJiich^ to the adverfai^ and, indeed, 
to all parts of speech. We accordingly find sa^ei^ 
he who ; faurthis-ei, before that ; tharei, there 
that ; UND THATEi, until that, that ; uxT'E, unt3^ 
that, or because-that. 

The most remariuble adverb of manner is 
swE, in that way, so: it is an ancient dative 
And here it must be noticed, that these oaes of 
the article, and the pronouns, required a dative 
ose^ the form of whidi is now oUitented. Tbey 
likewise nnderwent rednplicarioii, which, with re- 
gtfd to them, is an original feature of the hn- 
gnagie. In phrases where so is now uidkietiif the 
^Vk^othi^ and other Germani, used §wa sv& 
Tha tha, that that, or the the, is very ctj 
far that, ar who; and the gcsieni sem^ now 

by nefcr was alwqns deootad bj the rt^ 
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yet probably the time never was when the nouns 
were fully expressed, and the ellipsis supplied. 
The mind easily comprehends and forms this kind 
of abbreviation, and, in its rudest state, is impatient 
of verbiage. The fiery spirit of a Gothic warrior 
would have been oppressed with the necessary but 
fatiguing minuteness of an English statute. 

The adverbs mark the general relations of time, 
place, and circumstance ; the prepositions denote 
similar relations, while referring to an object. 
The verbs ag, to go, or move } rag, to run, or go ; 
GAG, to go ; Hio, to hie, to go ; far, to go ; big, 
to move, stay, reside ; haf, or hab, to lifl ; wag, 
to go ; NAG, to press and put down ; mag, to join ; 
DWAG, to work, furnished the principal names of 
those relations, to understand which requires a nar- 
rative of some ancient opinions. 

All the tribes which descended from the inven- 
tors of this language, considered the East as the 
principal quarter of the horizon. The name of the 
right hand, which was given from tag,- to take, is 
bestowed on the South by the Celts, Cymri, and 
Hindus. The opinions of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans on this matter are well known. The south 
of India is called the Dacshin, the right hand side ; 
the south is termed Deas, or the right hand, in the 
Scotch and Irish Gaelic ; and Deheu is the right 
hand and the south in Welsh, the name of Deheu- 
barth, the right hand part, being the appellation of 
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South Wales. In India, the North is called Ut- 
tar, the upper region, the mountains of Himalaya 
being in that quarter. But though the other dia- 
lects disagree with the Sanscrit in that particulart 
they all allude to the right hand, or f(Ntunate 
movement, which imitated the course of the sun. 
The Celts compassed the sacred cam of fielen three 
times, from right to left. The morning station of 
the Druids was on its eastern side, with their facet 
fronting to the rising sun. The Teutonic name 
of this quarter of the horizon was eacst, or east, 
the place of rising or beghmlng : the opponte 
quarter was called wis, wes, or west, from wiSiAjr, 
to remain, rest, set. The morning was eceb, or 
air, from eac. When this'Word was applied to 
time, it signified before and beginning, to place, 
present or in front. From, or beginning at, was 
OB and £B ; because the point of beginning is often 
the place, lime, or object, whence, or out of which 
a thing arises; er signified out, out of j OiiD, from 
OBOD, a beginning, outgoing, issue, series, point, 
peak or extremity, a weapon ; aebba, ancient and 
first ; AEBEB and aebb, earlier ; and aebest, ent, 
or fimnest. 

The verb ga, go, has in the preterite gan: 
compounded with an, upon or on, it produees 
AGAN, on-gone. What was before the fiure, let it 
be objects, plaoe, or positioii of whatever kind, it 
called by Ae founders of language gam mA 
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A-GEv. Agenes signifies in the state of beiag 
against, and against is from aoenesoDi put in the 
situation of agenes or aganis. The radical idea 
is recognizable in such phrases as I gane you, vis. 
1 gone to you ; a mao gane you ; a man gone 
(that is, before) you. The philologist must note 
this use of verbs of motion.; and also, that what- 
ever is before an object is opposite to it. Against 
me may signify before me, c^posite to me, con- 
trary to me. The prevalent and general idea is 
that of before. Far, to go, produces the adjec- 
tive FARA or gefara, going or gone. What is fiur 
off is considered as gone. He is &r from me, was 
originally understood he is gone from me. Hence 
FAiRRA, in a gone state, far. As gan means be- 
fore and agaiost, fara means in some dialects at, 
going to, consequently before ; and as the pre* 
sence of an object is a point ndience others may 
proceed, fara signifies from. Two objects close 
by or at one another are said to be beside. By, 
which originally meant at, ofien signifies beside, and, 
in a secondary sense, beside the other object ; for 
example, the by road, mark, or line, which iz equiva- 
lent to being off them. Hence fara ofben means 
off, beside, wrong. In the Teutonic dialects, fara 
is not so much used as the preterite for or favr, 
(gone). For me, for the city, for heaven, signify 
nearly the same in the old language as gen me, 
GEN the city, gen heaven, viz. in the presence. 
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orfarfnre. AitheipioebeibreaMjrhe 
ekber near or fivt fqsod or foboto flgnif j fimAp 
im a fbred state. Applied to tinie» na denitii 
twfflnniiig; henoe iht adjeedies loft'MA «r foft* 
IMA, hdongiiig to fine; iBii fauanr» int: bat, 
tdkea in the view of time btiomm^ibtt k, tine 
to eoBcey k may mean aAec» Tlie wonl wakd er 
WAIETH9 a coBlnctioD of wAcettEDp tocfnif tm* 
ed, indmed, is often affixed to these imiMit'mm 
Hence we have wom^mamm^^ in the slato of hong 
turned faefinrey that is, incKaed to the positienef 
before ; which nsast net be eoDfanndcd 
om^wxAno. Fom, thenefim^ aigwiifs heibfe 
jtime, places and circnnstMiee* Oneofils 
ary senses is instead 0^ as in the phrase ete lor 
cy»-Hi shade of mesnng ofien eipw a wd in the 
Tentemr dialeets by omvo, a^nnHj ssid oran, 
nponororcr. In wpoiuidij FAun or wm ia 
in two spnsfHj Tia. HSth or fomudy 
So F0B»4)QK, to da dean fintfa or CMspletaly ; 
CMAOAjr, to gnaw awqr v ent; ros^HMasi^ to |p 
JHth or aswqr> to ff ai wh ; iw . oi FAji» to 
or gise np essnpleiefy; ^ctasi, to 
sMCBdiar $ lOB^osTajK^ to haid a:waf or festh, 

to let hald go ntafiwtii. AacA^^^indie 

of 
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WAG» execute the act of shaking, make it pnxseed 
forth to a close ; an or a- wag, put on the act of 
shaking ; bi- wag, put to the act of shaking ; be- 
WAG, any object. These very energetic words hare 
been called by the gnunmarians intensive, frequent- 
ative, and ornamental particles. When foe signi- 
fied before, it was written faura or for-£, which 
is an adjective raised from the preposition faubi, 
gone. 

Rag, as has been mentioned, signified to go ra- 
pidly and rudely, to rush or run. It. was particu- 
larly fitted by diis sense to denote rise, issue, or 
race. It therefore appears in the signification of 
from, before, and against, in the Cymraig and 
Celtic. In Teutonic, fragm or fram means ori- 
ginating, running, proceeding. Fbogma, which is 
the derivative of frag, run, through the medium 
of the preterite, is in use for a root or beginning. 
The reader must here recollect, that to begin is 
itself from bi, upon, and gan, to go ; bi-gin and 
Bi-GAXG, to set a-going. Fram or fra, which is 
the same, is analogous to fora, before, and is often 
substituted for it. This word is in Celtic roimh ; 
in Cymraig rhag and rha ; in Teutonic fra and 
FRAM i in Greek and Latin pro ; in Slavonic pro 
and PRi ; and in Sanscrit pra. In all these it 
signified, or continues to signify, before in time ; 
before, forth, forward, along, away forth in place* 
In Sanscrit, both para and pra mark the east; 
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and, by an ancient but secondary use, diey mean 
to, at, put to what has preceded. Accor^ngly, 
they both denote again, repeated, added ; also the 
btek, that which comes after. This signification, 
which, as it is contradictory in appearance to the 
original one, cannot be too carefully observed. 

The participle geona or gaika, gone, in its 
proper sense, produced gains-gaina-gain, yon 
man, woman, and neutral object. High, the pre- 
terite participle of hig, go, formed hins, hina, 
hi-ta, he, fllie, it, of objects gone or set at a dis- 
tance. These are the first demonstratiye pronouns. 
Sa, 8o, thata, meant this pn^ier or seU-iame ob- 
ject; bnt gains and bins, yon, gone or distmt 
object. From gain, gone, or yon, came gainod 
or OBOND, yond, meaning in yon place ; henee 
QWom> fiuniliariy ngnified over, beyond ; and hino, 
fanned by the same method, signified gone by or 
belund. In its sense of gone, GEoim meant be- 
fore, oppottte, agsonst, like its synonymes ion, 
AGANB8, and FRA. Uettce geokd and und, against^ 
opposite, instead of; which in Greek is antl Umd 
iaalso nsed fiir to and^until, in the sense of gone 
or going to; as in the phnaes und enfiN, to 
(gone) heaten ;- und hina dag, to tkia day ; ukd 
HAUiA, to heSU the covered or hidden plaeap 
Tbe a ^ ^ se u t e uvdab, viz. gone, in the state sf 
gone, was applied to mask the relation of one 
below anodHi; So undab ugub. 
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bed w place of lagging j that past tlie bedL Umi 
derivati¥d ukdab^o, from beneatb* is mom in use : 
it is analqgouB to its opposite ufab^ from above : 
for, from HAF or haB| to lift, came hob and jior, 
lifted. These pimiouiiced in some diakcts bob 
and 30P $ in others vb and uf, were ezpressiTe of 
opposite but connected relations. Thus juiuht uf 
MBLAN meaned li^ under a budbel, that is, l^^ 
lift bushel ; mann uf skadau, man under the 
shadow, man take off shadow ; makn uf bbcmt 
MEiN, man hdow my roo^ man (lift) my tooL 
But observe die adjectives uf«ar, uf«a, and uj:- 
ana, all signify supernal, upper, elevated. Hence 
UFAB. is above, upon. Another form of this word 
was lup, in Greek £Pi| elevated, lifted. Ubtdaji, 
UF» and MEOTHAKy from nagth or kagd, depnesa* 
ed i and log, laid, levelled ; are nearly synonymous. 
The verb ag, go, produced the oldest q£ the 
prepositions. It is found in Gaelic and British, in 
its radical active sense of moving, touching^ ei$Mt- 
ing. Its derivatives aiie agd and agt, moved# 
touched, at; and agana, or ana, on. Wida 94* 
the second consignificative ag, &rmed agba« bf 
contraction aba, moving, touching, going at or on $ 
hence it is synonymous vnth ad, for ap XAiHSiaoai 
SIT AN, at the right hand to sit, is the same.vndi 
AD DEXTRAM SEDEBfi. The idcB is to mt adjoin- 
ing or touching the right hand. Though of seems 
to imply separation, there is nose in the original 
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ummtiL I come from the field, and ikcwdcaaf 
HATTHYAiy I come off the field, CHiginally implied 
dosB ccmjmictioD. I come touching the fields I 
peffinm conmig go oir gone or begun the fidd* 
Acomrdio^y we find ** aet his sylfesmudie ge hyn le 
thst,^' ab ipnns ore illad andivit, ** fimn his awn or 
at his own month he heard that.'* To fi^ off 
honeback is eommon, instead of to figb^ on hone* 
badk^ It is a usiud observation among philologisfi, 
that the dative and gemtiTe aie interchaageabie ; 
that the son of David, and the son to David, an 
nearly aynonymoos ezpressioBs* This arises ham 
an idea of a neoessary onion which exists b et w ee n 
the came and die eflfect, from the aasociatioii of 
contact in all oases of causation ; for the vulgar 
opinion connects the notion of active power vfidi 
jmuifdiatp union in respect of pbce. 

The proper sense of af and ab is adjoining, net- 
iBgdoaely. like most of the other names of idb* 
tioo, it is susceptible of opposite meaning^. When 
sndbyeot was said to be ab, witfar^aid So time or 
pboe bygone^ ab then signified former, ancsent, re- 
mote^ o£ When k was need as s noun, to aigmfy 
die off party it was fiequently applied to tiie badk ; 
and, in this partienlar senae, it pnadncfd avdd or 
4Fr,faadc, agam^onew; for many of these pr ep aa i 
lions had tibiijerivitive s^nificBtioD. Forinstsnee^ 
AGAjr and GEV BMsn added, fepeated, agsin; ]n> 
unify frma mii^ gsne in Latin : swab, to sped^ 
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truly or firmly, and-swar, speak on, or again: 
GILD, to pay ; fragild, pay again, repay ; BiKDt 
bind i AND-BiND, anti-bind, that is, loose ; hul, 
hide ; anD'HUL, un-hide. We have afar, an adject- 
ive, belon^ng to af, viz. behind ; as afar thriks 
dagans, behind, that is, after three days, not mean- 
ing three past days back, but at the back of three 
future days. As a noun afar and afora, sig- 
nify q^spring, posterity. Aftar, af-od-ar, gives 
AFTRA, again, anew, additionally. Aftuma, hav* 
ing the property of aft, or aftmade, was oace 
common : aftumar and aftumista, aftomer, lat- 
ter ; and aftmist, last or latest, are found in Visi- 
gothic. I have heard the Scotch shepherds say, 
<< Grup the aftmost sheep," that is, lay hold of the 
sheep farthest off. 

The prefixing of ab or af to a verb, besides the 
usual sense of off, as in the case of af-gang, af- 
slag, af-mait, go off, strike off, cut off ; imparted 
sometimes the idea of finishing. To af-slat, for- 
SLAY, ON^SLAT, fram-slat, DOWN-SLAT; bcsidcs the 
proper meaning of the act, all implied a completing 
of it by going through with the action. I forswear 
water-drinking, means I go through with, I execute 
an oath against that custom. In another sense, I for- 
swear denoted I go through my swearing, that is, 
break it. But ab, for the most par^ preserves its 
general meaning of on-waege, away, on way, from, 
ofi^ from the object, or from the line of the object. 
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Artf in oompodtioD, is frequently written ErTytiid 
IS synonymous with ed or id, frooi gaed, gooe. 
These words answer to the Latin re, which I think 
18 from mo, the bacL It is certain that ibukai, to 
the hack, from in or an ; bukai, ad tergmn — are 
fomid in Visigothic. What toms much roand is 
in Teutonic giddig : the root is gidd, tamiDg ; 
whence the rerbs m-aiG, to fed pain sgun, to ie» 
pent, to rue ; ed-cib, to turn badk ; ed-cwic, ie» 
irive, reanimate ; and a number simibr to these in 
all the Teutonic dialerts, 

Thairh, tfaroogh or awer ; vs and cta, out ; 

MID, with; GEMANG, among; wrrHSA,iiear,sg;8iiist; 

are deri?^ as follows : Thwairh is croas, front 

THWARIG, an adjective of thwar, to turn ; thwiru^ 

twist round. The origin of uta is wau, toodung^ 

joining : in Gredc this word is ec or ecs, in Vi- 

aigothic it is ds ; hot the radical appears efideatly 

in the Sanscrit wahir, an adjectiTe, signifying oat- 

er, external, adjoining. Another preposition of this 

natnue is se, sjkz, and scsd, separate, diywfd $ 

the two first of whkh words are datives of sw a awl 

swiN, a whole, a continnoas portion. Unngswlucii 

are iir distinct masses, whether theae be partides w 

monntaiits, are sundries. Withoot, in this lenisv 

is Afferent frnn cztemaL Mjkjn %vszj woja 

would mean iBsiio sine pede, a man lepance the 

foot, a footless man ; while mass ut asa rt^AJL^ is 

man not in a fiiot sHavv us roTAUy kom# ex pede;. 
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In this senses wanthig-too or alsOf we fod nwB, 
from wAHf defect. Wan appears in ^ ainii thus 
wan ist,^* of one [thing] to thee want is ; and in a 
multitude of Anglo-Saxon examples. The Ala^ 
mannie abounds in them. In Gredi: inuh is aneo : 
it always governs the genitive. 

Mid and osmang are from mag, to gather, 
compresa, unite, mix. Migd, accordingly, signi* 
fies joined, and, of course, in company. The 
adjective midig means among, in the middle of. 
MiD-DA£L, the mid part, is now written mid- 
dle. Mano, mix, is from maging, an-mong, in 
mixture ; an-monges, a genitive used adverUally ; 
and a-mongest, are forms already illustrated* 
WiTHRA is the ordinary ancient form of with ; a 
noun derived from wigd, turning, gCHUg. like 
FOR and GAN, this word meant close to, at, before, 
and hence opposite. In composition it signifies close 
before, adverse. We have many examples of its use 
in this character. The verbs withstand, withhold, 
withdraw, and hundreds besides, according to their 
respective senses, are translated stand against, bold 
against, draw in opposition, and the like. With is 
rather the English than the continental form of this 
word. The Dutch and Germans write it wedkb, 
and some relics of its compounds still preserve 
the ancient orthography. For exafbple, to wider, 
or weather (oppose, go against,) a storm, and wi- 
DSR81K, contrary; wii)£RsiNEs#(genitive) contrary- 
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wife. By nginfjiag opponte it came to men le- 
tamed, tetorted, sent or done agun. It is not 
direetly from intBAN, to join ; atid the reader moat 
observe, that it nei^er sigmfied mitA, imtilithadd^ 
iloted turned towards before, ui opposite coii|inie» 
tion. It was little used until Mm became obscdeCet 
Bio, nm, and du, are the last words of this wder 
#hiefa require explanation. The one is irora bio, 
ihe diminutive of the radical bag, to work, and s^* 
i&fies touching, working on closely. The veib bio 
itself is almost coeval vnth the radicals in the aaise 
of move, act, work, live or stej in a place. Big ia, 
therefon^ a station, a residence^ To settle in a 
place and have a house on it is big, nearly synony* 
mons with wig and vriN, its descendant. There 
was no original name for the relation in except 
ANA or ON, already described. Accordingly, he is 
OK fius, he is m the house, is mmie common in 
Anglo-Saxon than any other ^mise of similar im- 
pent.' Inn is merely a corruption of ann, on, 
the usual form in the Celtic dialects. In these 
very ancient varieties we find many lights on 
this intricate subject. In them oc, or eac, from 
which is written o ; ag, with ; er, from, at, to ; 
HWNT, (hind,) over, beyond; uch, from wah, or 
HOH, lifted ; cer, close, strait ; rhag, before ; gv^ 
to, gone or go^ aig, at; thar, across; as, out; 
and meadhon, amidst, or in ; are excellent illus- 
trations of the othd^ prepositional forms. Du, to. 
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is, as Mr Horne Tooke has justly observed, from 
do, to act. It is found in Welsh and Gaelic, in 
the last of which it expresses the dative as in Eng- 
lish. The root dwao, to act, drive, turn, bend 
toward, produced this preposition early in the se- 
cond period of language. 

DwiG^ division, or separating, and am, or amb, 
conjunction, were also in great use in the ancient 
dialects. In Grreek these were written dia and 
AMPHi, in Latin am and dis, in Visigothic dis, 
and in the other dialects em, and ymb, or tmbe. 
Am and tm are plentifully found in the ancient 
British, but the grammarians have not understood 
their proper sense. There are many pages of the 
compounds of these in German and Anglo-Saxon. 
Of these words, an ample description may be seen 
in the second part of this work. 

It may gratify some readers to peruse a list of 
derivative adverbs and conjunctions, the more com- 
mon of which will be found in Note D. * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Origin of the Names gf Numbers. 

The different appeUadons of numbers have been 
reckoned the greatest effi>rt of barbarous inTention. 
Some opinions have been held with respect to the 
limitedexercise of abstraction among savages, whichy 
it is to be doubted, are founded on questionable au- 
thority. The people discovered by the French aca- 
demicians in South America, whose arithmetic did 
not exceed the number three, seem to have wanted 
a human understanding: for, before the tribes 
which colonized Europe had separated from the 
parent stocky the names of numbers were formed^ 
nearly in the same state, in which they were after- 
wards introduced into Germany. 

Continuity or undivided space, matter, or time, 
is easily understood and named. Division, which 
is generally effected by action and force, is suscep- 
tible of being marked by the verb or noun of the 
particular operation which has produced it. Ac'^ 
cordingly we find eac, sund, hal, fao, or any 
word indicating dftlection, junction, or compact- 

VOL. II. c 
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ness, applied to express unity. Our later terms are 
a whole^ an extent, a body, an amount, an aggre- 
gate, a lump, a mass, and the like. Division we 
often express by a section, a fragment, a part, a 
cut, a slice, a chip, a lot, a handful. All these, 
and many others of the same kind, were as easily 
invented as they are obvious in their use. The dif- 
ficulty lay in the intermediate numbers, which have 
no natural property by which they can be distin- 
guisbed. As &r as a subject, wholly beyond the 
reach of history, may be determined; it should seem^ 
that our remote ancestors used a cord, or tally, on 
which they knotted, or notched,^ a few of the pri* 
mary numbers. The names certainly allude to a 
practice of this nature ; and the adoption of ten, at 
-a considerable distance from unity for the periodi- 
cal number, intimates, that they had a considerable 
share of divisions before them. The method of 
computing by the fingers may have determined this ; 
in support of which (pinion we have been referred 
to the similarity between ten and the toes* I can- 
not confirm that argument by any probable evi- 
dence from philology. The names of numbers and 
their derivations, so far as I can ascertain them, for 
several of them are doubtful and obscure, are these: 
I. Eac, £K, £AC£N, ain, and an, * one, from 
jsAC, to continue, add, join. 

• Note E. ^ 
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II. TwEG and twag^ twa, two, from twag, di- 
vide by force, cut. 

III. Thrig, thrins, three; from thrig, to 
throng, press together. 

IV. Fedwar, four; the conjunction, frtmiFAGOy 
a junction. This is a noun formed by adding the 
cons^nificative ra to fed* 

V. FiMB, or FiMF, five ; belongmg to the con* 
junction, that is, to four. 

VI. Seacs, or 8AIHS, six, from sec, to cut ; the 
notch or division. 

VII. SiBUN, seven, from sib, related, wiz* a-kia 
to the foregoing. 

VIII. Ahto and ahtau, eight, (evidently an 
abstract noun,) addition, from ac, or eac, to aug- 
ment. 

IX. NiGON, NiUN, nine ; the near, nigh, laok, 
next to ten, from nig, to be close, to press^ 

X. TiGUNB, or TAiHUND, tcu ; either the ty-* 
ing or the tokening, that is, the index number. 
It is a present participle from tig, to tie, or tabc, 
to show, point out. 

The other numbers are duplicatbns of these, and 
proceed as follow : — an»liben, one left when ten 
is counted ; twa-lib, two left after t^i ; thhini* 
TiGUND, three-ten ; fedwar-tigund, four-ten ; 

FIMF-TIGUKD, fivc-teU ; SEACS-TIGUKD, 11X401; 

sibun-tiguxd, seven-ten; ahto-tiguhd, a^ht^ 
ten ; NiGON-xiGUirt, nine-ten ; twictigcjmi, or 
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TWINSTI6UND8, tWO teilS ; THRINSTIGONDINS, or 

perhaps tigonda, three tens ; FEDWoiuTTOONDiNSy 
four tens j fimf-tigundins, five teiA $ seacs ti- 
GUNDiNSy six tens, &c. &c. nigon tigonds, nine 
tens i TAIH0K-TEHUND9 ten tensy commonly con- 
tracted into HUND. 

The same process of composition produced the 
centenary numbers, but the great length of the 
words caused them to undergo abbreviation. Ac- 
cordingly we find THRINS-HUNDA fOT THRIN8- 

TAiHUN-TEHUNDA. The Visigothic, of which we 
have but a few fragmeiits, supplies us not with 
other examples. Instead of taihun-taihun* 
TEHUNDi we find its abbreviated form thusunp, a 
thousand. 

The term mille, which the Greeks have cor- 
rupted into cHiLios, is not a name of numeration 
like thousand, but a word derived from MiCELy 
meikle, or great. The hardy savages of the north 
. were at the trouble of summing up the units : 
their southern kindred viewed them in the a^re- 
gate, and called it micle, or miclei, a multitude. 
The Greek murioi is of similar descent, and comes 
from MAER, many, a many. The Indians have a 
variety of such terms for the higher divisions of 
numbav i which might be considered as some proof 
of their ancient application to science, were it not 
also certain that something of the same kind may 
be found among the Celtic tribes. 
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These names afford an admirable test fbr deter- 
mining the relative affinities and descent of the En- 
n^ean nations. All the tribes either got them di- 
rectly or indirectly from the inventors \ but it is 
evident, bom the slightest perusal of them, timt 
the Teutonic nations alone have preserved them in 
tolerable purity^ — a proof that these nations have de- 
fioended from the primssval race in a direct line, 
that they have never been mixed vrith foreigners, 
wd that, while the Celts, Greeks, and Hind^have 
all deviated more or less from the original, the 
Teutones have adhered to it with a pertinacity, 
idiich could not have been maintained, but at a dis- 
tance from all intercourse with the south. I am 
disposed to think that the seat of the Teutonic 
tribes, before then- entrance into Germany, was far 
to the north-east, probably about the lake Aral, or 
in the vicinity of the Ural mountains ; that they 
never settled on the Euxine, or descended the 
Wolga, Tanais,'^or Dneiper ; but entered Germany, 
at an early period, by traversing the Russian and 
Polish forests. The Semnones were, in the time 
of Tacitus, allowed to be the oldest German tribe. 
Their residence was on the Oder. They were at 
the head of the Suevic confederation, which ex- 
tended to all the tribes of that kindred, and in^ 
duded the greater part of the Teutonic name. It 
is well known that the Alamanni were an immense 
colony, detached from these hordes. By a com- 
parison of the Visigothic and Alamannic, it appears 
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evid^tlji that the Goths, Vandals, Lombardsi and 
Buignndians, were of Suevic extraction ; and more 
allied to the Suevi than to the western Germans, 
who seem to be off-sets from the Suevic body, at a 
more remote period. This and many other cir- 
cumstances lead me to believe that the Suevi were 
die oldest German nation ; that the other tribes 
were their descendants ; that their settlement on 
the Oder and towards the Vistula, which must 
have been early, was made at their entrance into 
that country from the plains of Poland, or the 
northern side of the Carpathian range. The taUe 
which is inseited below will greatly illustrate the 
history of Europe, m what pertains to 

NAMES OF NUMBERS. 

It3 4 5 6789 

Teutonic— An, twa, thrins, iiedwor, flmf, lailtf, ubun, ahto, nigun, 

10 
tlgood, taihnnd and tdiund, tigoof. 
Cdtie— AoD, da, til, oeathar, cuigorooig,ie, leadid, odid, naoi, dekA. 
Latin— Unum, duo, tiia, quatuor, quinqut, sex, wptem, octo, novem. daoam. 
Gredi — Hen, duo, tria, tessares, pcnte, hex, hepta, octo, ennca, doca. 

Cym.— Un« dan, tri, pedwar, pomp, diweoh.Mdth, wyth, naw, dcg. 
Slav. — Odine, dva, tri, dieteirc, pyate, theate, 8edme,voaenie,dev7ate,dcsyate. 

renlc— Yek, dn, ieh,dMliar, punge* ihedi, heft, huht, nuh, dah. 

Sans.— Eka, dwi, tri, chetur, punchan, abash, saptan, ashtan, navan, dasan. 

In oompodtion, daaaa, ten, if daiat.* 

The number twenty is in Teutonic twaimtto 
and TWENTiG, in Celtic fichid, in Latin vigin- 
Ti, in Grreek eicosi, eiconti; in Cymraig 
UGAiN, in Slavonic dva-destate, in Persic 
BEEST, in Sanscrit VI^^SATI• Destate, ten, is 
added to all the numbers in Slavonic from twenty 

• Note F. 
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to ninety inclusive j and ati or iti, a fragmenty u 
DASATi, ten i may be seen at the close of the same 
in Sanscrit. The Greek has truconta^ tessa* 
RACoNTAy &c. ; the Latin tr^ginta^ quadragxk* 
TA» quinquaginta, &c« thirty, forty, fifty ; which 
in Teutonic were thrinstigunds, fedwortigdnjds9 
FiMF-TiGUNDS. Obscrve that the Greeks and La^ 
tins appear always to have used tigunba in the 
neuter plural. Triaconta and triointa are in- 
stead (rf" TRiA-TiGUNDA, three tens } and so of the 
rest. The Cymri said deuo ar hugain, ten on 
twenty, viz. thirty ; deuoain, for dau-ugain, two 
twenties, vis. forty; pedwar ugain^ fourscore; 
PEDWAR UGAiN A DEG, four twenties and ten, nine- 
ty. The Celts reckoned in the same manner, by 
ncHiD, twenty : ugain is a corruption of vigin-ti, 
which is itself from twitigundi, two tens : pichid 
is for viGiD, also from vigint-i. The centenary 
number in Teutonic is taihundtehund, ten-ten, 
or, by contraction, huno and hunda ; in Celtic 
CEUD ; in Cymraig cant ; in Latin centum ; in 
Greek hecaton; in Slavonic sate or sote; in 
Persic sad ; in Sanscrit ssat. The Greek heca- 
TON is a skeleton of tigundon ; for tigund-on in 
that dialect lost the n before d or t, and on is the 
neuter termination. Cant stands for hund : the 
Latins added their neuter affix. The Celts and 
Cymraig nation use mile and mil for a thousand, 
in which they coincide with the Romans. The 
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Feiiiani^ Slivi, and Indiant, tribes of one particu- 
lar race^ use bad, soTEy and ssat or sat, for a hun- 
dred : SAT is the kst syllable of desat-desat, ten^ 
ten. The Slavonic word for thousand is teisiagba 
or TEI8IAT8HA9 which stands for DBSiAT-aAi; ten 
hundred* The Hind^ use sahasra, the compo^ 
sition of which is not so evident ; but the Fenic 
huzar is its obvious descendant. 

The conclusions resulting from these specimeni^ 
taken along with an examination of the several dia- 
lectS) arCf that the nations in question are from one 
and the same stock ; that, nevertheless, they are 
counected by special affinities ; that the Fersiaiis 
and Indians must have been one people, about the 
time of the Assyrian empire ; and that the Slavi 
or Sauromatae were northern Persians, who had 
crossed the Araxes, and dispossessed the Scythians; 
that, further, the relation between the Celtic and 
Roman is considerable, and between the Koman 
and Greek still greater; but that the Teutonic 
stands by itself, original, and less comqited than 
any of the others. The ancient British or Cym- 
raig, the base and general structure of which is 
Celtic, approaches closely to the Teutonic in the 
names of numbers, and in a variety of particular 
words. There can be little doubt, that the progress 
of emigration westward proceeded in this order ; 
first, the Cdtae, by the way of the Euxine, and 
along the Danube, into Gaul ; next^ the Cymri, 
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in At marot dete, mai origiaally fMtrt of tben^ 
though changed in respect of language by hmg ae* 
paration. The Cymri most, from an eviifent se- 
sambhnM^ in their speech to the Tentonic» haia 
resided long in the vicinity o£ the Gothic raoeu 
At length the Cymri occnpied Gasd^ and the adja* 
cent countries ; but diey were soon fdlowed by the 
Teutonic nations, whom they for a time resisted 
aUy, and even invaded in their territories hsyend 
the Danube. Hie Gymraig Gwaia carried their 
arms along lihe Danube into Ittyricum and Dalnaa* 
tia ; they took possessionof the A^ audccoloniaed 
the whole north of Italy. 

In the south of Europe, the Romans must be 
considered not so much of Greek descent as allied 
to the general stem, from which the Greeks arose. 
It is doubtful whether the Hellenic tribes originally 
passed through Lesser Asia, or traversed the deserts 
on the Euxine. There is abundant reason to sup- 
pose that the Greeks and Thracians were the same 
people, which in remote times had coasted along 
the southern shores of the Black Sea, and entered 
Europe across the Hellespont. If we knew the 
history of the Cimmerians, that nation which the 
Seythae expelled from Taurida ; our inquiries into 
this sul]3ect would be greatly promoted. All we can 
depend on, as to their affinity with other tribes, is 
that they were of the race of the Thracians. They 
were driven from the Crimea by the Scythae> an 
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horde, which antiquaries of all kinds have 
not scrupled to identify with the Goths. I con- 
sider the proofs commonly produced from history 
and etymology, in support of this identity, as vague 
and every way defective. The Scythae were over- 
powered at a late period by the Sarmatae, who kept 
possession of all the countries on the northern shore 
of the Black Sea, till the Goths, Alani, and Hun- 
nish nations, forced them into the Carpathian de- 
serts. Their descendants, the Antes, Yenedi, and 
Slavi, were the parents of the Poles, Russians, and 
other divisions of that race. 
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PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

Inirodudory Remarks on the Ancient Hisiory t}f Greece^ 

Soyihia^ Persia^ and India, 

The Second Part of this Work contains an ap* 
plication of the fiurts akeady illustrated to the 
Greek, Roman, and Indian languages; that the 
dassic reader may possess the means of combiniDg 
a knowledge of these tongues with the history of 
mankind. It would not promote this purpose, to 
examine minutely the £d>les of the Greeks, respect- 
ing their origin ; but a few observations on that 
subject may be proper at the commencement of 
this undertaking. 

The I(mians and Dorians wesv the princtpri 
natkms of the Greek race. The seat of t}>e sae 
was Atrira, and of the other Thessaly ; tUii^ it 
is DOC to he donfaied, that an ttcx:urau: siinvy W 
Uie Greek tribes wouid hvi e iurujiilifad a faeaer 
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count than, at this distance of time, can be gleaned 
from ancient authorities. In early ages, the coun- 
try, afterwards called Argolis, sent colonies into 
Arcadia} whence a body of Grreeks, under the 
name of Pelasgi, emigrated into Thessaly. The 
Pelasgi, of whose language and affinities we know 
nothing, were expelled from Thessaly, by a prince 
called Deucalion, sovereign of the tribes which 
wandered in the neighbourhood of Parnassus. 
These tribes were termed Lel^s and Curetes : 
they were of various descent and kindred. Deu- 
calion, having formed them into a nation, governed 
Thessaly till his death. He was succeeded in that 
kingdom by his son Hellen, from whom the Greeks 
assumed their name. He had another son. Am* 
phictyon, who, by marriage and usurpation, ob- 
tained the sceptre of Attica. A dose intercourse 
was established between these two districts, which 
afterwards pointed out an asylum at Athens to 
Xuthos, the son of Hellen, when expelled for his 
ambition from Thessaly, by his brothers, Dorus. 
and Aeolus. A part of the subjects of Hellen, 
under Dorus, made themselves masters of the coun- 
try around Mount Pindus, and what was after- 
wards called Perrfaaebia ; but they were soon com- 
pelled to yield it to the Cadmeans, followers of a 
Phoenician chief who had settled in Greece. They 
were pent up by them in the little district called 
Dorisi till the bravest of their population assisted 
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the descendants of Hercules in prosecuting his 
daim to the Peloponnesus. The Dorians, who 
followed the Heraclidae, founded the kingdoms of 
Sparta and Messene. The Aetolians and Locri 
spoke the dialect of the Dorians, because they were 
descended from the Leleges, or subjects of Deu- 
calion in Thessaly. That country was also named 
Eolis, fix)m the eldest son of Hellen ; Dorus and 
Xnthus having become adventurers. 

The latter of these chiefs had, during his asylum 
among the Athenians, a son called Ion, who was 
employed by them to lead a portion of their super- 
fluous countrymen into Asia Minor. This was 
the first establishment of the Greek colony which 
settled in Ionia. The Eolian emigration com- 
menced about A. C. N. 1914, the Doric still ear- 
lier, and the expedition of Ion, who had previ- 
ously attempted to fix the residence of his follow- 
ers in the Peloponnesus, took place about the year 
1^1 before the Christian era. 

From the collected evidence of the Greek writers, 
it appears that all the Doric, Aeolic, and Aetolian 
tribes were originally from the country or confines 
of Thessaly ; but all the Ionian from the south. It 
is certain that the Attic dialect is that of the 
Ionian colony, with this difierence, that the Ionic 
is sofi:, uncontracted, and original, but the Attic 
short, contracted, and possessing all the marks of 
much cultivation. The Ionic is the more ancient 
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in form ; but the Attic has assumed a more decided 
and el^ant appearance, at the expence of its ori- 
ginah'ty. The writings of Homer and Hesiod 
have transmitted to us the Ionic in a purer state 
than any composition of latter ages could possibly 
have done. Nothing similar to these remains in 
the ancient Attic ; but all that has been preserved 
tends to confirm the opinion of history regarding 
the inhabitants of Attica, who boasted that they 
were Aborigines, and had never changed their 
country. With respect to that assertion, it can 
only be affirmed, that they were one of the first 
tribes of the Greek name, which had effected a per- 
manent settlement ; that they were genuine loni- 
ans y and that they had made greater progress than 
their kindred in civilization, by the assistance of 
some I^fyptian emigrants. 

The Ionic dialect appears to have been the an- 
cient language of the Peloponnesus in the time of 
the first sovereigns of Argos. That state produced 
the Pelasgi, who were probably a barbarous colony 
of the inhabitants of southern Greece. The Ar- 
gian Pelasgi are computed to have entered Arca- 
dia A. 1904 before the Christian era, and to have 
invaded Thessaly about twenty years after their 
conquest of Arcadia. They were expelled from 
Thessaly by Deucalion, A. C. N. 1541, about 
270 years before the taking of Troy. Homer is 
believed to have been bom 947 years before the 
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C3irutian en» aod about S24 yetn after the de- 
atmctioii of Troy. He was midoiibtedlyy as his 
langnage sufficiently proYes, aloog with historical 
efidencey an Ionian Greek. Between his time 
and the PehMgic eniigration from AigiMb is a pe- 
riod of 600 yean^ in which time the Fdaigic dia- 
lect most hanr e undeigone a tery considenfafe 
chai^e« 

FekngoSy the Ai{^ prince who emigrated inCo 
Thessdy A. C N. 188S, left a ton pdled Lycaoe 
in poaseasioo of Ihe throne of Arcadia. Peucedos 
and Oenotmsy sons of Jjfcaan^ /bonded each a 
colony in Italy, seventeen generations before the 
Trojan war, abootthe year A. C. N. 1837« Aboot 
60 years before the taking of Troy, the Arcadians 
sent another colony into Italy onder Evander. It 
is maintained with great plansibility by Dionysios 
of Halicamassos, that the Aborigines of Italy who 
received Evander, were the descendants of the co- 
lonies which had been first established by the sons 
of Lycaon. As there is sopport to this opinion 
fomished by history, and as the Latin tongue is 
evidently a dialect of that langnage, which in 
Greece afterwards became Doric and Ionian ; I 
really assent to the tmth of the Pelaagic colomza- 
tion of Italy, bot decline to enter into a detail of 
minote notices, which throw no light on the re- 
mote origin of the Greeks^, and only a fiseUe mj 
on the Roman anliipiilifs* 
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llie Greek nations must accordingly be 
into Ionian and Doric. Under the Ionian name 
must be arranged the Athenians and their colonies, 
in Asia or Europe. The Spartans, Aetolians^ 
Macedonians, Dorians, Boeotians, Aeolians, Sici- 
lians, belong to the other. A slight variety in 
their dialects discriminated the parts of these great 
classes. At the same time, it is perfectly easy to 
assign any writer to his natural division. Tyrtaeus 
is an Ionian, though his muse, one of the noblest 
that ever animated valour, breathes the spirit of 
Lacedaemon. Pindar and Alcman are Dorians | 
Anacreon, Hesiod, Simonides, and Homer, though 
different in many respects as to language, write in 
the lom'c dialect. 



SECTION II. 



Though we have notices concerning the Greeks^ 
which remount to about 2000 years before Christ ; 
not a word can be discovered in them, respecting 
the origin of that people. All we learn is, that 
the Athenians were very ancient, and esteemed 
themselves Aborigines ; and that the current of 
emigration fluctuated variously, from the Pelopon- 
nesus to Thessaly, and backwards from that quar- 
ter. Nothing is said to prove the remote affinity 
of the Greeks and Thracians, a connection which. 
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however, must be exceedingly probable. We have 
so.few monuments of the Tbracian tribes, that no- 
thing but piunful industry, aided by intense erudi- 
tion and judgment, could assemble some particles 
of information on this subject. I shall content 
myself with referring the reader to the note, for a 
few particulars concerning the Briges, a Tbracian 
tribe which emigrated into Asia, and became known 
in after times by the name of Phrygians. As the 
Getafif who lived in the angle formed by the Da- 
4[iube and Euxine, have been confounded with the 
Goths, I subjoin also some observations on that 
people. 

JBut we must enter Scythia itself^ that immense 
country, the plains of whidi have been the cradle 
of so many nations ; from which the subverters of 
the south have issued so frequently, that hardly a 
people may be found that has not an interest in its 
history. All the tribes, which successively occupied 
the desert plains on the north shore of the Euxine, 
came from the east. Herodotus,^ our best autho- 
rity on this subject, informs us, that the Cimme- 
rians were driven from their country of the Crimea 
by the Scythae, a tribe from the vicinity of the 
Wo^ about A. C. N. 633. That people, which 
has been represented as related to the Thraciaii% 
ledied towards the Danube, after a ruinous en- 
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gagement near the Tyras or B(^, in which they 
lost the bravest of their warriors. The Scythae 
were allied to the Persic and Indian nations, on 
whose northern frontiers they had originally wan- 
dered. In the time of Herodotus, about 400 yean 
before the Christian era, the Scythae were in league 
with the Sauromatae, a kindred race, supposed to 
be, like themselves, from the north of the Caspian 
Sea. That tribe, in after ages, either destroyed or 
confederated with itself the Scythae, and multiplied 
into innumerable hordes all over the north*weat 
frontiers of Asia, and in the regions from the Caa* 
pian to the Baltic. The Slavi, one of these, were 
the ancestors of the Poles, Russians, Bohemiana, 
Croats, Morlacci, Vends of Mecklenbuigfa, Letbe8» 
and several other nations. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Hisiorgf ^ Greek mid Latin NaimB.^^^asee. 

The Grreek and Latin langoagest though for 
many reaaonsy they cannot be called dialects of one 
anotber, are nevertheless cloaely connected. The 
liatin appears to be the speech o£ the fint GxtA 
colonies whmh entered Italy^ at a time when the 
dialect of southom Gieeoe was very difierent from 
frfiat it afterwards became in the age of the prind- 
pal Grreek writers. As I hsTc already (Fsrt L 
Chapp. IIL — ^V.) related the history of the two 
first stages of our language, I may now, without 
impropriety, follow the cnrdinary grammatical me- 
thod, and explain the properties of Greek and La^ 
tin nouns together, before proceeding to a view of 
the verbs and indecIinaUe words. 

Grreek and Latin substantives and adjectives are 
formed by the very same consignificatives which are 
used in Teutonic. The three ordinary affixes of 
gender are sa, a (x* i, and on or ux. It has been 
stated, (Chap. IV. Sect. 1. Notes and lUustrstioos 
on the origin of genders,) that sa, ag ot ig, were 
arbitrarily but naturally allotted to mark a 
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line or feminine agent. Both sa and ag originally 
denoted hold, possess, then self, (Part I. Chap. IV. 
Sect. 1, towards the beginning,) and, lastly, he or 
she. It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise, 
that words ending in s should often be feminine as 
well as masculine ; or that words ending in ra 
(commonly ar, er, ib, or, aiid tjr) should show a 
like variety in this respect ; for it is only by arbi- 
trary appointment that ra, workf signifies he or 
she who works. In plain English, we say a ruler, 
a divider, a cleaver, and we sometimes mean by 
these a king or director, a distributer of portions, 
a cutter of wood ; at other times, a rule for mea« 
surement, a large spddb, and a knife. When the 
Latin nations said cochleare, marm^or, dec-or, 
(dec-US, anciently decor,) rur (rus,) jub-ar; 
and ^ the Greeks ce-ar, a heart ; onar, a dream ; 
STEAR, fat ; and the like ; though the termination 
was masculine, or personal, the object was not ; 
therefore they declined it as neutral. 

The bare or crude noun, without any termina- 
tion, save the very short vowel of the consignifica- 
tive, was properly the neuter. Thus lag-ma, 
brah-ma, mag-la, mag-na, ra-pa, or, as they are 
often written, lam, brahm, mal, man, and rap, 
are purely neutral. But all the ancient dialects^ 
from Ireland to India, show that it was usual to 
join to such crude nouns the consignificatives da 
or na, in the forms of ta or an, on, un, um or om. 
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We have aijlata for all, every thing ; uta im 
HiOy same or this thing, it ; thata for tea, Ae 
or that thing ; hwa-ta for uwa« nme or whidi 
thing* In Latin we hare um or on , and in Greek 
ON, joined to neuters of all kinds. These consig- 
nificatives gave the word a condensed meaning; 
as if we were to say in Engiuh, *' that hfll is sleep 
aUed»"for*<thathiUissteepd/ofit.'' Whd-ed 
is THE or THA-£D^ for what is that ? Thai is high- 
en, low-en, deep-en ; sunk-en, instead of that is 
high, low, deep, sunk. Such are the bariMioas 
but natural processes of rude yeaking. I have 
known a peasant, who added es car vu to every mA-^ 
jective or noun, with which he closed a sentence, 
or a part of a sentence. He often said, \lliatren a 
thing-um or thing-en is that you have got-en? 
Give me a grip-en (grip or catch) of it ; in exact 
resemblance to Dame Quickly, in Shakeyie^s 
ccxnedies, who added the old Angio-Sasum la, 
look you, to many of her numerous periods. 

Though aA be generally the matmline termina- 
tion, it is often feminine ; and, oo the pindple 
stated, as to the words ruler and desvcr, it is also 
frequently neuter. A, ag^ and their diminutives 
I ud iG^ are only feminine by customary alkc* 
ment ; sa, that is s» is finequcntly joined to them ; 
which gives us apis, neptis, ovis, pesftis ; for spi, 
nepti, ovi, pesti ; a bee, a niece, an e^e, a plagnr. 
The same thing happens in pbu&i, &he wLo breeds. 
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grove ; in er, as gener^ a breed ;' in en shorty is 
TEREN, tender ; in an short, as bielan, black ; in 
u short, as glucu, sweet, or astu, a station on a 
hill ; and all words terminating in ant, ent, ont, 
of a participial or adjective nature, of whidi the 
contracted nominatives are an, en, on, short ; I 
say it will appear that all such words are neuter 
with scarcely an exception. That, on the contrary, 
words ending in a long, or in its representative e 
long i in AN, en, in, on, long ; or in ants, ents, 
ONTS ; also in s proper, whether it appear in the 
forms of AS, es, is, os, us ; or after a consonant, 
B, c, G, p ; are masculine or feminine. In this 
class must be strictly included such words as vir- 
TUTS, virtue ; lebbts, a kettle ; lampads, a kmp ; 
TETUPHOTS, he who has been beaten ; orniths, a 
bird ; fabs, a pigeon ; flebs, a vein ; indics, a 
shower ; paluds, a pool ; divits, a rich man or 
woman ; peds, a foot ; or, in Greek, pods. * 

If any neuter word end in s, it does so on the 
principle of having been once considered an agent. 
In Latin many neuters end in s, which was the lisp* 
ing pronunciation of r among the old Romans. 

PONDUR, RUDUR, CRUR, JUR, AER, FAEOOR, OR, 

ai*e the real nominatives of pond us, a we^bt ; ru- 
Dus, rubbish ; crus, a leg ; jus, judgment in a 
court ; AES, metal ; foedus, a contract ; os, an 

I 

♦ Note H. 
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opemng or mouth: except a few words of 
land, and vas» a vessel ; in Gothic fats, a holder or 
receiver ; and os, from osts or asts, asthi in San- 
scrit. I observe no neuters in s in the Latin lan- 
guage ; nor are there many in Greek of that de- 
scription, save such words as teichos, a wall ; ba- 
thos, depth J BCERos, a part ; and the oontractod no- 
minatives CREAs for greats, flesh ; tetuphods, 
having struck ; and the neuters of adjectives in es 
long. 

This general rule, though apparently often in- 
fringed, will be found good, that neuter terminal 
tions are plain, short, and mutilated ; while mascu- 
line and feminine terminations are mostly long, 
end chiefly in b, s, a, e, i, and o ; and neuter words 
terminate not in these, unless they have been an- 
dently conadered as indicative of agency* 

With respect to tbe laws of nouns implyii^ sgency, 
it will be discovered that femimoes end principally 
in A, I, IS, and o ; the reason for which is this : ig, 
the slender soond of ag, and o, which is a eon^ 
tncCkm of a-a, or a^ag, wis annnad by the Tea- 
tones^ Tndianffj and Gveeki^ to discriminate female 
from maKoline Boons of ageoey. Sa, die oonmioa 
tcrminatioD, was often sapendded to this. In Go- 
thic CWm AXDS, CWIMAWDEU CWiMAVDf U equj IO 

vEKTumu&.A^UM ; but, in a esse of particular 
phssis, it is written cwjjiakd^a, cwf m am^o, ci 
ASD-o ; he that ii coming, Ae that is coming, i 
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(self or poM9«]on) or that demonstnithdiy whi 
coming. This may explain the (Hrigin of soch ni 
as Cleio, Druo» Dido, Leto ; and of nouns 
PHEipo, parsimony ; echo, a sound. The addition 
of s to EI and i feminine produced apis, amnis, 

FELIS, FIKIS, &C. and A£DE8» MOLES, STRUES, with 

others of that dass ; polis, in Greek, a town ; ols, 
a sheep ; mantis, a female prophet ; and such as 
these. In other dialects, this kind of words ends 
chiefly in i or ei. 

A bias may be observed in all the dialects to- 
wards forming nouns of an abstract nature, by ad- 
ding the sign of the present or preterite participle* 
We join with every European nation in the use of 
such words as the making, the loving, the gather- 
ing, the drinking, the yielding, ke. Some of these 
become nouns, and lose their participial sense entire- 
ly. The Germans abound in these : they say be- 
poRDERUNO, promotion; wider-rufung, recalling; 
ORDNUNG, ordination ; veranderung, alteration ; 
be-angst*igung, vexation ; demuth-io-ung, mak- 
ing sad, mortification ; be-wegung, moving, mo- 
tion. Our Saxon ancestors followed the same me- 
thod. The Latins enripbed their language on this 
easy principle ; they formed errunga, errok, er- 
RO, a wandering fellow; balatronga, bala- 
tron, balatro, a babbling person; buponga, a 
puffing or blowing animal, bufo, or a toad ; man- 
GONGA, a dealing man, a trafficker ; lenonga^ an 
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enticaig pemm, leno^ or aa eDtieer j EQUisoNOAf a 
hone-manager ; babonoa, a heavy person ; volon- 
0A9 a willmg many a volunteer ; likewise ascn- 
ooifGA, cutting, aectio; dictiounoAi expresMng, 
dktioj CAFTIGONOA9 cq^tion, captio, visigonoa; 
seeing, the seeing, vision ; tbbmigunga, a temion, 
or number of three; unigunga, i( single round 
body, a pearL Sometimes these words were of the 
following form ; arunding, imaging, farbagino ; 
or peihaps radier arund-ina, im agina, farragi- 

N A, OBIGEN A, VALETUDEH A, TORFEDENA, which ng- 

nify a qnick-growing fdant, a likening or image, 
grain-mixing, risings strengthening, or £uing mb to 
stoutness ; benumbing. Words of this class signi« 
fied the act itself, as cesbio, yielding, the eflBwt of 
the act, and the state into which the act tended* 
Thus visio is seeing, or the act of seeing ; the fa- 
culty of seeing ; also the thing seen ; and the state 
of seeing. 

Of nmikr descent are the words in mev, which, 
being the compound of two original consignifica- 
tives, MA, make, and va, work, appears frequently 
in Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, and other dialects. Ex- 
amples are yoLVOMEV or tolumev, a folding, rolU 
in^ fi«n voLYo, to fold, or roll ; tegmek, acovcr* 
ing, foom TBO, in Teutonic tuaec, cover; gbamem, 
the growing grsss, from gra, grow ; stames, the 
standing waip, from sta, stand ; fltamem, the 
pairings from fct, cut -, lukes, the shining, from 
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LUC, light; CACUM£)f, the peaking, from cac, 
in Gothic hah and Persic coh, a height } numeNj^ 
the nodding, or controhnent by such an act ; ag- 
M£N, the driving, or drove, from ag, move, drive. 
Sometimes the participle present appears, as in au- 
DiMENTUM, the gromiding, the rudest principle of 
knowledge ; firmamentum, the fiiung or fasten- 
ing ; £L£MENTUM, the producing thiqg, from al, 
to breed or generate. 

Another mighty class of abstract nouns are foim- 
ed by the preterite participle. Examples of which 
are aestads, the state of the heat ; veritats, the 
nature of truth ; volup-tads, the state of being to 
one's own mind, from volupe} tempestads, a space 
of time i voluntads, will ; sanctitads, sanctity ; 
CASTITADS, chastity j and so forth, without bounds. 
All these classes were as easily framed by the an> 
cient Romans as our willingness, trueness, wanu- 
uess, cutting, growing, painting, and innumerable 
others, are by our peasants ; and, as they sprung 
from verbal consignificatives, they were believed to 
possess an active quality. When any of them referred 
to a thing, or to a simple act, it was permitted to 
remain neuter j but there was a difference when it 
denoted a state, faculty, or habit. Agmen is driv- 
ing, absti*acted from a state of perfoiouing it ; but 
ACTiGoNGA, ACTiGON, and ACTIO, the act, power, 
and operation, was reckoned worthy of a personal 
distinction. li* a man was the performer, the nouu 
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applied to bim. So fullonoa, fullo, a washer 
or felter of doth ; lurconga, lurco, a s?Fallower 
or glutton ; PRiECONGA, a proc1aiiner« from pesCv 
to cry out, call out; were masculine; and the 
same may be afBrmed wherever such words are ap* 
plied to a real and existing actor ; but, in the ab- 
stract sense, they are feminine. Nouns in tads and 
ITS have nearly the same' accidence as to gender. 

Greek verbals of these forms are not very nu- 
merous. We find a few similar to sepedon, ori- 
ginally 8EP£Di»G, rottenness; but the principal 
form of this kind, in that language, connsts in ad» 
ding SIS to the radical ; so pexis, fixing ; resis* 
speaking; mixis, mixing; mathesis, learning; 
lepsis, taking ; hexis, holding, having ; busis, the 
entering into ; gnosis, the knowing. All words of 
this class are feminine, except they be applied to 
some real object. These denote the state or ac- 
tive performance ; but the thing performed is ex- 
pressed by a neuter word ; so fegmat, a thing fix- 
ed ; REM at, a thing said ; migmat, a thing mixed ; 
MATHEMAT, a thing learned: lemmat, a thing 
taken ; schemat, a thing held ; dumat, the act of 
going into ; gnohat, the act or deed of knowing. 
He would be a dull grammarian who could not 
perceive the difference between badisis, going, the 
going, or faculty of going, and badismat, the gait 
or act of having gone. In order to understand the 
power of sis, the reader must recollect that sa, ad- 
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ded to any Yeii), gives it an actire sense ; thus rac, 
to stretoh; but rac8» to perfbnn the act of streteh- 
ing ; wACy to grow ; wacs, to make grow. Now, 
on this piinciple, the Greeks and many other na- 
tioniy when they wished to form an inceptive or 
operative verb, added sa to the root : so leg, say ; 
LEGS, fall about laying, begin to say ; beg, or rag, 
break ; reosa, perform the act, or b^'n to perform 
the act of breaking. Leg-sis, the operation of lay- 
ing, and BEXis, the operation of breaking, come 
from these verbs so compounded. There is no con- 
nection, such as the grammarians affirm, between 
the future and these verbals. They are in the pro- 
per and ancient sense of the compounds : the future 
is in a secondary sense; for beginning to act led to 
the idea of future action. In Gothic these verbals 
would end in i or ex. 

When the noun is formed from the preterite 
tense of the verb, that is to say, from the verb pre- 
pared, by preterite affixes, to receive the personal 
pronouns, and to express a preterite sense, it is a 
fax different case. Leg, say, is redoubled, and be- 
comes LELEO ; it then admits ma, made, and da, 
do, which give a most decided preterite sense to it : 
^LEGHAT is not uscd, but KEGHAD, the act of break- 
ing, the state of having done the act of breaking, 
is vernacular in the language. 

After the above partial illustration, it may save 
prolixity to add, that Greek Latin and Sfmscrit 
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nouns are formed on the very same ^nciplei with 
English or Teutonic noons j that they are other 
shnple or complicated forms of the radical and the 
nine consignificatives, and that the most complea 
among them may be stript of its aoeumnlated ad» 
ditions, and its base so discovered and laid open. 

The contracted nominative most be restored. 
If the word end in s, this must be preserved, and 
j<mied to the full noun. Contraction in either 
language has not place, except in nouns doived 
from present or preterite partidples, or in words 
ending in n or b ; as abs-amkos, a lamb, of which 
the nominative is ark; or rus, the rough country^ 
of which BUR or rurs is the old form. Then, if 
the noun end in a, e, as, or es, the feminine and 
masculine consignificatives are to be removed ; if 
it end in er, ir, tjr, these are the consignifioative 
ra, the mark of personal action ; if in um or on, 
these are the neuter affixes recently explained ; if 
it end in us or os, by far the most common mas- 
culine termination, this is sa, the consignifieative 
which marks personal agency in half of the Euro- 
pean languages. In Grermany, and the peninsula of 
Scandinavia, and in the Sclavonic and Celtic coun* 
tries, RA is generally used instead of sa ; but in 
Greek, Latin, and many Teutonic Selects, this is 
the leading sign of the masculine, and often of the 
feminine noun. The Gothic adjective ran in this 
form : 
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mildlsy mikila, mikil^ large, sometimes 

mikUata in the neuter 
leitils, leitila, leitil 
The Greek megalos, megah, megalon 
or megaSy megale, m^a 
Latin magnus, magfia, magnum. 

The SA, apparent in these adjectives, is appropriate 
ed to the masculine ; but it was naturally comm(m. 
MiTis is masculine or feminine, but feligs, or pe* 
Lies, extends to eVery gender. All Latin wordif, 
ending in cs or x, or in s with a consonant preced- 
ing it, are nouns which refer to personal action. 
The same may be said of similar combinations in 
the Greek. 

All Greek or Latin nouns with T, d, th, im- 
mediately before the personal consignificatives, are 
descended from a preterite participle, or have the 
sign of it joined to them, to give them the adjective 
sense. 

All Greek and Latin nouns, having nt or nd 
immediately before the personal consignificatives, 
are derived from or formed upon a present parti- 
ciple. 

All Latin nouns ending in the restored nomi- 
native in lOK, or in the genitive in onis or ionjs, 
are from an ancient present participle in ing, ano, 

or ONG. 

12 
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All words, nouns, or adjectires, ending in ac, 
ic, oc, uc, or in c, afler any voweU and before any 
personal consignificative, are analogous to words 
ending in ag, ig, og, or ug, in Teutonic. They 
resemble our adjectives which end in t, and have 
the consignificative ag in their composition. 

AH words having b, p, or jp, before the personal 
consignificatives, show that the second radical is 
their component terms. Examples are seps, a pu* 
trifier, a snake that causes putrefaction, from sag, 
to move, soften, and ba, to make soft or rotten ; 
LAiLAPS, a storm, from lag, to strike, compounded 
with BA ; LAP and lab, in old Greek, signified to 
strike with a hasty blow. Lai laps is a hurricane. 
— Bap, to dip, from bag-ba, to dash into, tinge ; 
LAB, to take, from lag-ba, tlurow on the hand ; 
RAP, to pluck, from rag-ba, pull away violently : 
sTiRPs, from STEOR, stiff, strong, a derivative of 
8TIG-RA ; STEORPA, the stump, the stiff root of a 
tree or any plant ; scrobs, a dug pit, from scrag- 
ba, to dig, scratch j scobs, saw-dust, from sceag- 
BA, scEOB, to shave, cut wood ; grups, an animal 
with crooked claws, from grip, to snatch, a com- 
pound of RAP, to catch or pull ; stips, a piece, a 
little piece, a bit of money, from sticpa, a small 
sTUC, or division i lupus, a wolf, a ravenous 
beast, from lug, to pull or tear ; originally loc, 
and derivatively lucbsa : The Teutonic wulf 
is from wilwan, to tear. — Napa, what is roU- 

VOL. II. E 
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eif firom vao-PAf to tunif driva miiid* Oar tar- 
nip b • Mn^omid of tubn Mid vap« 

All wordi hcving M or n befovQ tbeir penaoal 
oomigiufiflatitoi^ show that ihejr are farmed bj ma 
and NA9 the iixih and eeventh ndicala. Exao^lav 
are, in Greek» Ancoa^ the breath or m vrngoiuv 
The radical* AOy biov^, dMg with the pranran o^ 
Ii ifly in Greeks ao^, I bbw or toeathe : whence 
AE8, for 4H-AB| Uovdngy an a^eetive ; ahbr, the 
blower, that £^ the air } abixa, from ab and la, 
a blowing, a blast, a ntorm, and aellos, an adjec^ 
tive, coming on or flying like a stoim ; axuat, « 
single act of blowing ; aesis, the performance of 
blowing. The radical ah, blow, like others, take 
TA, done, and ma, made ; whence at, blown, and 
AK, blown, both participles and terbals* In Celtic 
AT is blow, in Sanscrit an has the same sense* 
Both these verbs were in the old Latin and Greek« 
They take ma, make, whence atmos, a vapour, and 
AKEMos, 'the wind and breal^ and akima, the 
Breath or soul. Amemos is masculine, for the 
wind was considered as a male agent ; but axuia 
is feminine, as less poweiful, being the breath, or 
the breath of life« Spibitus, from spibo, is mas- 
culine, like ANiMUfl« Akam in Celtic, and at« 
maka in Sanscrit, are anima, the breath or souU 
The verbs at and an are both in the Sanscrit. 
Anadl is breathing in Cymraig. 

In the northern tongues ode, for ohdb, is air, 
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brarthy smelly analogous to aura, a breeze, in La* 
tffl. Othem and odeh, in Teutonic, is the breath, 
the stime as atmos in Chreek. Odor, in Latin, is from 
oD-«-o, I smell, I breathe, I inhale. The word 
AKHEU^ I breathe, I pant, and halo, I giro out 
air, are from hah or ah j for the radicals ag, wag, 
and hag, are the same. The Germans say hauch, 
breath* In Celtic athach gaoith is a blast of 
wind, words directly from ah by the line of at. 
GAoTti is from ga-ahth, the very same as our own 
OA-AHST, gast, GHOST, only the Celtic is from ahs 
or GA-AHs, a verb like aucs in Greek, from auc, 
augment. In Celtic ailb is breath, gale, smell ; 
observe that gale is ga-ahl, a blowing. Ohsag 
from AHS, written ossag, is a blast ; ohsna, or 
osNA, a breathing or sighing. Aer, in Greek, sig« 
nifies the air sent from any thing, the vapour, the 
thick air ; the steam of the bath ; the spray or va- 
pour of the sea ; hence achna, or achme, is va- 
pour, foam, like obham in Gaelic. The derivatives 
<tf AH, or AG, blow, are in every language from the 
West to the remotest parts of India. They may be 
contrasted with ag, bum, shine ; whence agana, 
Sanscrit for fire ; agther, or adhar, fire i aitho, 
in Greek, I bum, I shine ; aither, the shiner, the 
bright air ; loKis, in Latin^ fire ; ong, fire, in Cel- 
tic, and aobh, in the same language. Adso, I 
' singe, dry, or tamish with fire. Adsa, burning, 
smoke, smoky vapour. 
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Lkni8^ kid} BAMU8» wl otf ; NOMOib ^ nilei 
MiKAs^ tiireitt s LBNTU8» iloWy sticky J jlamsntoi^ 
X lament \ tama^ fiEune } fames^ hunger ; techh4» 
art; j>oiiiKua» amaat^j cikdi7M08» danger ; cj^ 
jpAMoa, a atibUe or stem ; pouBMoa, war ; oxmrHi^ 
H bird ; oiONOiy a laige bird ; agon» a contention | 
RODON9 a red flower ; oMoa, raw ; cffiONand pon, m 
egg i TiTAXMp quicklime) anoi, near ; aichma^ h 
point} acENip a covered placet a tent; aoiiPHOib 
4pungy, empty } OMMia, all ; sEONity dow ; TiHO^t 
fear} venator, a hiinter; salmo, a aea^trout} 
GRAMUM, a grain } yen a, a vein ; OKNEm a son^in* 
law ; PRIMUS^ first } quam, on which ; lubirk» shin- 
ing ; HAMUS» a hook ; sophisma^ a witty Uidk .or 
act; CLEMENS, mild; PAssio,su£fering}whenttaced 
to their foundation, are examples sufficient to make 
the nature of all compounds of ma and na perfect* 
)y evident to every common capacity. They arp 
as follows ; i«ag*na-8A, laid, smooth, even in quai- 
lity, from lap, lay ; na, make ; sa, he or she : 
RAG-MA-sA, from RAQ, movc, work } MA, make ; 8A» 
he or she : ragma is working of a boat. — ^Nog-ma- 
8A, from NAjS,. take^ or set ; nag-ma, taking } nag# 
MA-A, or nemo, I take } preterite nom, taken } 
NOMSA, he, or she» or it that takes, or rather h^ 
or she tak^i pMsively. From neimo, and nemqv 
I take, I handle, I manage, I distribute, I regu- 
late; comes the pneterite nenoma, I have regu- 
lated; and NOM-DA, the being regulated, th^ 
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regulation: it is considered as masculine. In 
the sense of taking, noma is pasture, that is, 
taking of grass. Observe how preterites becmne 
verbal nouns. Nomos, regulated, is the regula- 
tion, the rule, the government, the law, or cus^ 
torn, the territory governed ;* the law or measnra 
of a song. MiNAE, or mio-na«ai, from mig, press, 
bear hard on, like thrag, thragod, threat, in Sax- 
on. Mig-na is pressed, acted hardly with : ai, add- 
ed to it, makes it plural : mig-na-a is threatening^ 
a feminine agency. Lektus is lao-and-sa, he that 
is LAGAND, It^ging, delaying, sticking, tenacious : 
c-lag is wet miry earth; clagee is daub with 
CLAG or mire : clagerd, and clart, is bedabbled 
with wet mud. Labisntor is a deponent from the 
present participle of lag^ raise the voice and the 
hands, cry, weep aloud. Lag is cry, lagma cry- 
ing, LAGMAND goiug on with noise, and lag h- 
anb-o-r I go on making a noise, or weeping by 
myself, or for my part Fama is from tag and 
BAG, ^eak; fag-ha, speech-making; fag-ma^a, 
speaking, considered as an act feminine : Fama, 
in Greek, is the purest form of this word. Fames 
is from fag-ma-sa ; fag, eat, chew ; fag-o, I eat, 
in Greek ; fag-ma, a eating, a desire for eating s 
the SA is the word of agency. Fames is like esu- 
eies, a desire of eating. Techna is tag-na-a, 
production, making, from tag ; teog, make, form, 
frame, breed, produce : the radical is twao, pull. 
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work, agitates TevcBp the QveA fiyn^ jWMillKiri 
TEcH«iri.A9 a woridi^, tnide» «rfc: the noun ii pK*» 
teritebyiiatiire,andfiMniiuiitji8an.a^ Domtrus 
is fivpi D(WA8, a deriv^feife of the pre^^ 
build, iu Gothic miBTANy to build. The nidl<* 
cal is TWAO, or TtoOt make : timii la vATmiib 
that of which a btnlding ia nuuk(9 i^iich of old iiai 
wood. ])oiciNUiooiiai8taofiH>H»m1uiiiaa^*irAaad 
SA. KiNDtmoib rvkf ia fioni kio^ I go qiikUy^ I 
move t the word, like many othera in Gothis, Sabn 
aerit, and Greek, haa w inaerted euphoniae gratis | 
KiimuNOs fiir KiDUNoa : kid is the preterite by da 
of KID, to which vAf make, ia sutgoined. In fetr^ 
mation it ia analogous to bidden or laden in Eng^t 
Msh ) and in aenae to faer, danger, in Saxon, firem ' 
VAR, go quickly. The Latin perieolmn ia btno^ 
p^rio, (experiqr,) whence peritiia^ tried; 4wwd 
allied to far, go, ajq^roacl^ adTenture. Calaoiea 
is in T^tcnic healma, in Englidi hahn, a atalk : 
it means in Teutonic a coyer, a helmet, from hwsai« 
cover ; also a stem of a plant or pillar ; for hweaIi 
or HOL is a turned atalk w stetn. Cdumea and 
eolumina, by contraotion columm^ and oojlum, the 
nedc ; in Visigothio hals } in Scotch the hawas ^ 
are deacended from col or h4X, torn. Culmus^ 
the halm or straw, is of the same race. Columen 
and colnmina are the feminine and neuter of the 
participle preaent of the middle voice of col. The 
Latin and Greek agreed in thia form. All Latin 

8 
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nomii in mbm are of this demxnt ; is wdtanm^ di^ 
crjineny tegmen, agmen, omen, fiagmen, &c froM 
voi^vo, CBi or CRiN, discern, distinguish; no^ 
CQyer» thatch; ag, dme; ac, shoir, betoken; 
TOAOy hieaL Nomen, nunen, Timen, wiD poMihly 
be eonsid^ied as fitm vam, take ; suae, Aew the 
cod; viEO, enfi>U, tie. Polemos is poLem-sa, fiom 
P£l9i^{»oachtOy come near, join, join in batde: the 
English is engagement. Obsiths is eompoandei 
of ABN, a flying animal, and da, the eons^nifie^ 
tire : akk in Viagodiic, hsrii^ ae in the pfanal, 
and AEANs^ hirdsi, eagles, ate horn ag-ea, flj. Aa^ 
move, fly, has prodooed agla or ala, a ^nngi 
AUTS or Aixsy a flying things a bird; ac«xa, 
AXfTJ>At for ACSCLULA, a wing, an arm like a «i^^ 
Earn or yimiB the name of the cngle in Srorian d 
EAGELand AaTnui are fins agila, the bird : to* 
JLUCEK is from TOi^cOEA, that fribch pooKflSca the 
power of flying. To fly ma wag lad vag, 
OiQNOs is wiGOsa or wivgoss, a 
hird, a ▼nltnre, hawk, or eagle. 
GA, a^fying organ. Accm is 
contending, from the pmam psnieipie of ao. 





move, labour, strive^ drifc^ tod, 
ti¥e Tcrii, of many variooi 
allied to asolion. Rouoy is the 
coloiired, rayed, beaming, from eag, rmh, 
shine br^t as the aon, or like aeaa4et in \ 
%ht. Many duiijii f ea of eag in this 
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in Cdtic» Simcrity and Benic. Omooi hm^^itL 
Celtic AMH, ii AGMii or oqka^ diaip^ jfUDgmti 
aour^ raw. The power of ao, tting, stab^ pridc^ 
united with that of ma, make or made^ ii findy 
displajed in thii a^jecttre. The Celtic ax haa bo. 
personal con»ignificative» but the Greek adds aAt a^ 
and NA, oM-SAy oMf- a, om-na ; or OMoa» om a, oMk 
0N» flour» hardu Hie word.ovo^ a ahouMert ii 
from A(>MA-aA ; but ac here meana the wing» thA 
arm. Ams ia the ahoolder in.Viaigothic. Qbon, 
^^ egg» ia from AC-MA : the ma ia the neuter auxi-. 
liary: the radical h ac or ao, breed, produce^ 
lay : all the dialects have this noun. The Ang^ 
Saxon ia A£G } the Celtic ia udh or ugh ; the In* 
djan ia amda or unda. It were loss of time to io* 
sert the northern yarietiea. The Latin ia ovum^ 
and the Greek was originally ofna, obma, onoMt 
and OFOK or ctvoN. The parts are ac^ Ba» and ma. 
Ob in Teutonic is fruit, the berries or apples, the 
produce of trees. The radix ag or ac, grow, in- 
crease, produce, applied to animal and v^;etable 
production of every kind. Titanos is from tit- 
AM*SA, that which bums or is hot : tit or teath 
is warm, from thwag, work, agitate, heat Tepeo 
in Latin, tap in Sanscrit, tab in Persic, teath in 
Celtic, THEPo in Greek ; as likewise theros, heat ; 
THERMOS, hot ; are of this descent. Titan in 
Greek, and teitham in Celtic, are names of the 
sun» viz. the warmer or shiner. 
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Anfoif ANCHiy EN6US9 are all from ang, a con- 
tnctimi of a&ing, preasiDg, squeezing, driving ; a 
very prevalent and ancient sense of ao. Ano, 
strait, dose, pressing, painful, is found in almost 
every dialect. The mode of contraction, by which it 
is made, produced bang, dang, fang, hang, lang, 

MANG, NANG, rang, THWANG, WANG, WRANG, Or at 

least those forms from which diese have sprung. 
Baging, beating ; bagimg, driving } faging, seiz- 
ing ; HAGiNG, lifting, elevating ; laging, extend* 
ing, laying out ; m aging, bruising, maiming ; rag* 
ing, ringing, raising a noise ; thwaging, cutting, 
&c made bang or bing, dang or ding, and so on. 
This is a primitive law of the language. In Eng- 
lish and Sanscrit these sounds are softened into j in 
many cases. So wench for wenc, move ; singe fen: 
mfOf bum ; tinge for ting, dip, dye ; anch for 
ang, go, move ; trench for trang, cut. Aichma, 
a point, is from ac, sharp, and ma, make : ac has 
in this sense produced aca, a point } acme, a point 
of time ; ocrueis, pointed, rough ; acron, a point 
of land, a hill-top ; acids, a sting ; acone, a whet- 
stone i in Latin cots, in Saxon hwet ; acoce, 
edge, point ; and many others in Greek ; and in 
Latin, acies, acutus, acris, acuo, acumen, aculeus ; 
on which remark that acutus is for acu*utu8, the par- 
ticiple of acuo ; acumen for acu-umen, a medial 
participle; and acies for ac-ig*sa : ig signifies act or 
do, and sa marks the action as personal. Aculeus 
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18 from AC*uh4!ShB9 in whioh I.A or uXif with ac^ it 
the WNm cm wliidi th^ tanniiistianii to and a* 



Stand : lo^iL in Saxon it a prickly animalt a hedges 
bog^ wbicli In Greek it bchdioi^ in whiob Ian* 
gwga xcHUy Santcrit ahih» it a jtingmg leptik^ 
a terpent* In CSehic and Toufamio^ the derifatma 
^AQ^ thaip^ an fary niuntnmt : bcq^ a pointy an 
edge; ang, ahaipK ac» ttinging pain ; ahana^ the 
awn of graini in Greek achubon, in Laian Acua ( 
tpeak for iheoMelwt : agh, or onn, ia a point 

ScBNA 18 tCAO-Atf A^ oovBied^ a cover } loxPBoa 
is twoKFt 8oft» (torn swoFy swoFT, comnion in Tenu 
tonic : omnis ia om-an-i8, completed, a paiticipial 
form of EACMt fi^oDA ^BACi> <^^ tU. Sxovia it aBo* 
AK<»ia9 ftom aA£G» aedentary, aettled, tet^ laiy^ in 
Teutonic saegbn. Timoe ia tio^ma^ra, from nn 
or DiMt in Greek DEiMot : the root is pwig, diiw^ 
distmrfoy chate: digd, fear; whence deido, and 
DBIGD9 dread, from beio^ are analogous in sense 
and form. 



8BCT10N II. 

NTLT CTery Greek and Latin geniti 
lothing from the Tentonic, being 1 
med by addition of n asa, or ag-a> 
liis adjective jpreserved, for many a( 
appearance. At length it began 
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cay in the termination of certain classes of noimsy 
though^ in general, it remained entire till the death 
of these languages. The great criterion of the 
ancient eases lies in the similaritj of the genitife 
singular* and accusative and nominative plural. 
These were once the same in all the dialects. 
Though the accusatiTo plural be now something 
difierent from this nominative, it is certain that this 
case* unlike the accusative singular, received no 
addition, and wa9, till a comparatively late period, 
the same as the nominative. The form of the an- 
cient Gredk declension stood as is here specified : 
nominative, tima, honour; timansa, of honour; 
timamma, to hcmour, and timabasa; timana, on 
honour ; dual^ timiga^ two honours } timagena, of 
two honours; nominative plural, timansa, ho- 
nours ; genitive, timanaga, of honours ; timanama, 
to honours; rimanasa, honours. These became 
tima, timans, timam, afterwards timain, timan; 
and in the plund cases, timans, timane, tinudisi or 
timaisi, timans, and timas. The dd declension of 
logsa, afterwards logs and logos, a speech, fiom 
leg, to set together, set fortii, hold forth, was, no- 
minative logs ; genitive logogot, or logons ; dative 
logom; accusative logcma; vocative loga; nmn^ 
native dual, logogo; genitive logogen; nomina* 
tive plural, log(^, or logons; genitive logona; 
dative logonoma, or l<^onabasa ; accusative Iqgons ; 
all which became logoa, logdo, or logio^ logoin. 
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imd logoit logon^ logo» logom ; sad in the pIUMl 
logoi, logon, Ic^ofsi* or logoisi, logotis, or kigMk 
Our anthority for diese varieties is fbond in a eoni- 
parison of the oldest ftrms of the Ghreek castt with 
the Latm, the Celtic, the Sanscrit, and the Yin- 
gotbic, the two list of which aflbrd sin^ar assiit- 
ance in this inqniiy, which all the dialects coB- 
flnn.» ■■•.■'' 

The uAm is Yenutfkable for llie 'OTtpiiraty of its 
ancient appcirance* Before the Ghttrik* ind it 
separated, the rqectioii of s and n seems to hacMi 
been introduced. The old declension of penna 
stood once as follows : penna, pennans, afterwards 
pennas and penna-i; dative pennamma, penaim, 
penain, pennai i accnsative pennana, and, accord^ 
ing to the practice of confounding m and h, pen^ 
nama. The ablative is a late factitious case^ of 
no antiquity ; for all the ablative plurals are the 
same as the dative plurals, and in the singular, 
the ablatives, down to recent ages of the repub* 
lie, were of the forms pennai, genero, sennonei, 
sedilei, fructui, and rei. Penna, in the nomi- 
native plural, was pennans, pennais, pennaL The 
genitive was pennana like the Greek,' but the 
practice was introduced, perhaps very early, of mak- 
ing cases by addition of ra, which is well known to 
be as common as sa and na in the compodtion of 

• Note I. 
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a^jectiTe words. Probably the Dominatlve was at 
times peimara instead of pennansa^ The genitive 
plural became pennarone and pennarom. The old 
dative was pennanabasa; in which the an is the 
plural sign^ and the compound ba-sa is the dative 
a£Bx. This long termination was changed into 
pennabase, pennavose, pennafse, pennaise, and pen- 
nais, afterwards pennis. The accusative plural, 
once coincident with the old nominative, preserved 
its form with little diminution, pennansa, pennans, 
pennas. Observe, further, that all Greek and 
JLiatin accusatives end in s, except in neuter nouiuu 
These accusatives were formerly in ans, ens, ini, 
ONs, or UNs, in both languages, varying in the 
vowel according to the particular tone of the word, 
or of its termination. 

Nouns declined like soter, a saviour, and sea* 
MON, a speech, and fructus, produce of any things 
from so, originally sund and soth, keep whole ; 
SER, join together, connect sentences, and bruc, or 
FRUC, to bear, bring forth ; words eomnum in the 
barbarous dialects; kept the ancient finm te- 
naciously. Soter ; genitive, soteians, and soteros i 
dative, soteramma, soteraim, sotenun, soteru, and 
soteri ; accusative, soter-an or a ; dual, woUnregf^ 
soteree, or sotere ; soter^en, or soterogcoi, sole* 
loin ; plural, sotoans, soteras, and soieres ; geai' 
tive, soterana, soteran, and soteron ; dative, solera- 
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baaet aotenfaie or aoCdrfii 9 ikhtt ntmr. » Hit 
poets <rftoo int»te and mug iMerani imtaMl of the 
hanh origiiiaL TI19 aoeoHMivb phinl k nlara^ 
sotenuu 

In Latin ihore wai no differalMS The oU gib 
nitive ended in anb, vm, m^ em | the eld detiM 
plural in BAiA^ or vm, which iiaa attn4 >a ^tm< 
form of ABtn^ hbui, obu% or dui^ as sailed the 
tioan. The old datite ringtdar in amka^ ivhich ia 
the primitif e fonn, soov ftU into amm^ Am, and 
particidarly into aih» sin, oik, aooordingly as it 
suited the noun. Examples of this ohaage are 
found in Vidgothic^ which presents a shigufau- ap- 
pearance ;-HMNne tenninations whole and perfect ) 
others slightly changed j some changing and writ* 
ten variously; others changed altc^then The 
Visigothicy in the days of Ulphil% was runiung 
very fast the Greek and Roman career of hnmuta* 
tion in the final eonsigoificatives* The Anglo- 
Saxon, some ages afierwardsb had nearly eq[dalled 
the classic languages in that respect 

Besides the genitiye adjectives in hasAi and A0a^ . 
or oeoy the Greek and Latin had another form of: 
the same sense and use, ending in da^ma, or, in a 
softer shape, in then : so, bbephos^ a Urth, a thing 

bom, a child ; brhphothem, of a child ) cheib,; 

- ■ . - - ■ 

• Note K. 
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handy CHEiEOTHEK^ of the hand ; po, what, so* 
TBBN, of what ) TO, that, tothbn, of that. ' Tha 
trae senae of this is quite analogous to that in 

KA-SA} BB£PH8, a child; BREPHA-HAHIA, OT, bf 

ccmtnietion, BBEPHSoaA, (the eontraetimi took pUu^Of 

thus, BRKPHAKSf OT BRIPRIHSy then BBEPHEOS,) 

the sense of which is ^^ made pertaining to achildf^' 
fimn vAf make^ and sa, hold, or possess; then 
nB£FHODA, childed, belonging to a child ; brepk* 
OBAKA, made belonging to a child« This adjee* 
tive in then, or rather, the adjectiYe in da, or 
THA, admitted (^ dedensimu We find caEiBorm, 
oicoTHi, ouRAKOTHi, whidi are as much in Eng* 
lish as to say, at, or to handed, housed^ heavenedf 
meaning the state or place of the hand^ house, or 
heafeus» 

The old dative in fi, or fhi^ is common in the 
aarient GiedE^ though^ like the genitiTe in them, 
it waa at length rejected. We ha;ve it applied^ 
though not alwiys ]^operl j, a firte friiich often be- 
&Ds obsolete words in nrioos instancifi^ eiasaples 
of which are falameiphi, to^ or with the pdhn, 
(SsKoo, iouf« the gnaj^ the handf finm pas# to 
catdi ;) voapHiy in aeparatioDt near but withoot^ 
from HAH ; (See Wilkin's Sanscrit Gnrnmar.)— » 
BiEPHi, to, or by force, from BiA» of eld BIG A, fins 
m^ to bend, bug, bow, bownee; eTBATOPm^ to 
er at the camp, from strat, or^piall j enuMi, 
a stretdun g of teats, pitchmg: ArTora^ at, t^ or 



i 
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s 

by self, fima Airroih (omtrlj 4Pyfc,Mi^ WlgjnaPy 
AGODs^ mK. ^rom AGs mave^ heldt ppM»b . . Airrw 
meant at jBnt poaataaionp aii4 was applied (o jyfi^, 
Ik^ «lie» and whatever goes in L^tin ky the ^fm»p£ 
proprium, .or» in English, by that oC^^r-rNAP* 
PHI, to or in a d^ip, from kavs, deaoended ^nom 
NAG«BA, to mov^ to Do^vo (m.wiijter». swim,. j0oiit. 
This sign of the dfllye sense ¥m ajIKi^ to the^A^ 
gular, as weU fs tp jl^be ^uralt . : In^ Slatvonie and 
Latin, we find tkb^, and tibi, for TWA-BTA^to^^nr 
at thee } and sibi, and 4BBYa, datives of 9wa, setf. 
A list of the ancient relics of the dative in fmis 

m 

an article .of considerable importance in Greek .phir 
lology. . 

The use of ba, as a mark of the ,dati?e, is cjpbi- 
mon in Sanscrit and Celtic, as shall be shown. )iei^ 
after. 

It must be always recollected, that the signs, of 
case are original words, once separate and .move- 
able, which could be added at pleasure, which h^ 
a meaning attached to them, and v^rhich mf^ at 
times be supplanted by others of similar seme. All 
cases are a species of adjectives, in . this point of 
view, that every adjective is a word modified by jta 
consignificatives, to express relation to some other 
name. For instance, mag signifies to bruise, soft* 
en, melt, wet : magod means make or done; to be 
wet, commonly written mad. This might stand 
as an adjective, for i); is modified by pa, done or 



do : in oldest times it no doubt was both a parti- 
eiple and a^^ective. Bat to express the being pot 
in the state of wet, add da again^ jon hare MADiDf 
to wet» done or made wet } but if you mean that 
HAbro rfionld refer to a male or female agent» yon 
most add sa, the w(»d belonging to that agent, or 
A» whM^ to a certain degree, is synonymous with it ) 
yon ha?e xadidsa, or uladios, or madidos and 
MAHiDUSy a man pot or made into the state of wet* 
Mad is wetting or wet, but MAb«RA or mador is 
wliat makeB wetting or wetness, Tic nuristnre. So, 
as to eases^ madid is wet in any gender ; madid* 
utasa, madid-iga, and madidothen, are new ad* 
jectifes^ which signify made to hold or possess the 
state of madid: diese are genittres ; they are words 
denoting the quality erf* their root, and may be con- 
nected with other words, which stand in relation to 
them. 

In like manner, madid-aka means made madid^ 
or pot on madid. This is the acensatire, and pro* 
perly stands after all words, whidi act on the noon 
so compoonded* Bat if ma, more, or ba, bear^ 
hrii^ or the oompoond ba^sa, bear or bring-liaT* 
ing, be added ; madiduama, or MADiDi*BAaA, is • 
dartiie. The word is an adjectife^ which, joioefl 
to another, means that the otject denoted is s d d rf, 
or bioo^ ncv to the other oigect. 

It is therefiife evy to bdiere, that iht 
cfi fi^om^ hjff being kiudreu iriBiitisj, wmU 

▼«» II. F 




be efpmMtd ^tlitflrilulM Mtht^^DM 
tti bgr* nmr^y^i^mKiA bte PT|wogwf ifc^jtha 4k» 
tiTO ; jmdihkihtf WMi. M^^q^iMqU; hi 
dettittfd ;!liy..tl>e Moitaiit^ diblte4M»dfe 

quite aqprfltiooi; Eob^m alt tiliagiitfiieiMi olfiH 
firoQt aootliflcfsttflfi Cffinniedoe etmia of tbUU^MlK 
we majF ng^ pfinoi. |e difitljj^^I dflyi we v<t|ife* A^ 0r 
eoniieeted mlih .mlwB ;. .or item m flimtott^^ I «b^ 
priw the*of^ flrooiioeimiiigMM^|:fle^ 
full att or eloDg widi giAT^« niet||ie igB% 4i#.l4 
that is related^ oonnected with eartlu.< ItmntmBf 
arbitrary* and a| the diapoBalof ooatao^.whidier 
we lue the genitive or dative to loaEk.ther aeon 
c£ came* maimer* or initmmeilt^ Thetbii) OidBii^ 
are often in the genUiye* often in the ditiWf 
in Latin they are .often in what ia . ;|iBOedl|fi 
bttt» for the sake of convmitnoe, naeAitty ttrlned 
the ablative case. Scribo calamo* I write W9t&} 
that isy closer oonnected with a pen ; nipto Ahdrai 
halos, I wash the hands with* that is,; cpnneoted 
with salt: filius patris* a son conneoted.wkli, or 
rekted to a father: filius patri* son ta^ ^kat ii^ 
pertaining to a fether. The di£fereiMe. is« Urn 
genitive denotes connection^ but not additions of 
the latter olgect to the former ; the datiVe denotes 
aggregation, or joining of ita olgect to anothert 
and the accusative maibi that its noun is a^Sacted by 
the action of some plyect on it, which may be ex- 
pressed by a verb or by a noun. Tbip,. pn^oai^ 
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tiaoi, wUch gofem three caMs, atre to be viewed in 
three dififetent lights ; as a dobtt dbtite governing a 
substantive in the genitive ; is an adjective or noun 
requiring the dative | or as a i^ofd of action eoA* 
strtied with the accusative. So, epi Boa is Up, over, 
or A&we of thee ; epi soi is above thee^ in the-senstf 
of close upon thee ; epi te is coming on thee; 
on«itag thee» in the ad; of being on thee ; epi tes thil^ 
lasses is on the sea» near the sea, or towards tVib 
sea, in motion like that of a bird from above ; but 
epi td thalassei is in, on, close oh thd sea ; cpl 
ten thalassan is moving on th& sea, or siting npoil 
it t Bgehk epi hippou, to bring on of a horse, that 
is, upon a horse ; ag6in epi hippoi, to bring to, ot 
close to the horse, to join the two ; ageih mi toik 
hippon, to bring to the horse, which marks the ef- 
fect taking place : a literal tianslation of the sens6 
is ** to be brining onward towards the horse.*^ 
The same observations apply in Ihe government ot 
construction of verbs with noUns, and particularly 
of such as are compounded with a preposition. 



SECTION nr. 

Nothing of remarkable importance is requifVfl 
to be added on the nature of Greek and Lathi 
pronouns. Ego^ tu, and suns, have been expfadned': 
tb^ are varieties of ag a, portession ; thwag, hoM- 



ing or possessioQ ; and swa, mesDing the shSk 
thing. As every radical word implied action ef a 
certain species^ every radical might signify holding 
or acting on with the body or hand. In ancient 
Greek, tu, thou, was as common as su, in all the 
cases ; toio, toi, te j tui, tlbi, te. I half suspect 
that TU or tku is not the prototype of sv, but that 
it comes from swa, because the duals are sphoi 
and SFHOIN, the unquestionable descendants of 
SWAGE and swAOEN, the dual of smx, self. Li 
earUeit tinn, any word ^niiyiiig wlf m^^ be !« 
thou, hot according to ^licatiop. Sva^ vwltOn/i, 
wd THWAi in the later form of un Siy Tp. ij^'fieit 
aelf<K-aune; and aeired forikdemontf^tiTe^ p^ 
rekthfe a^jectire, or for » prcmonn egnpl tq hjpMjjJSi. 
myself thyielf, &c. In Homop and Ibaiod dHt 
artlcsle is naed as a relatiTe. Hie; later Gre^y |ib4 
a& areraum of a national* rather than otf an eo; 
lightened kind, to a, which in many words, thqr 
chaDged<intft H. They therefora apoike and w>eit«i 
HO, HA or HE, and to, all signifying at fint aBm^ 
or self. Ihe oldest declension of the article wai^ 
8WA, swAA, THb, for THWA, in the nominatives inaa- 
cttline, feminine, and neater; in the geniliT^ 
THWAMs THwnn and THWAGofbrthe mascnline and 
neater, and thwaaoans for the feminine. The da* 
tive waa thwahha for the mascidineand theneutaf^ 
and THWAAMA ftr the femininfl. The accusative ma 
ATHVAHforthe masculine, ^hwaana for the Ami- 
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nine, and THW A iinr ike nAiter. The dual wit form- 
ed aa has beeE&rmerlyexplaiiied. The nominathre 
phind was eidi^r swaoans, awAAOANa, thwao«a 

or THWAGANS, THWAAOAN8, THWAGA. TheOO bO- 

enne swais, swaais^ and thwa-^a; then sai, 
8AAI, tha; and hoi, hai, ta« Snch are the 
abbreyiationa of speech. The Ladn dialect had 
this wordy as appears from tam, tum ; tunc, and 
DEM ; ancient parts of this adjectiTe. Bat the pro- 
noun which superseded it was hwag, also having 
the sense of self, and in every respect synonymous 
in this particular use: hwag and hwio, for it 
was pronounced in both ways, denoted self, he 
self, or itself. If the word signified the neuter, 
it lequired^ according to the praeUce of all the 
dialects, the Greek excepted, the €X>nngnifica* 
tive DA. This is the reason why we have id 
and iLLUD in Latin, and that and it, all ending 
in DA or its varieties. We have not in these 
words the base but the compounded neuter. 
When HWAG was used as a pronoun, it received the 
masculine consignificative sa or s, and the feminine 
A, which formed hags, haga, and in neuter ha- 
GADA. In Latin and Gothic these seem to have 
been higs, higa, and hida; for in Visigothic 
and the Scandian dialects we find his, he; and 
HiTA, it ; as also, f5, he } and f'/a, it : but in Ovetk 
we have mos, lie, a contraction of hags, though in- 
deed it 13 not absolutely certain that HOf^ h^, is 
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piandy ire compounds, of qui and vuMflhmclA 
cusadTe oti^iAf who ; fbnned like quMkquani, qw* 
quam, quodquflnw Fioi» pia, piom, sfeood for bwas, 
HWA or.HWo^ and hwon* 

The Gi»ek8 cormpted sphb^ or rather sfba, 
for awA, s^ into pie in the accusative, and 
paiN in the datire. We find psb signiijing Airrair^ 
or AUTOSt AUTANy or AUTA8 } and FsiN transhted 
into spmaif or AureiSt to themselves. Self is the 
property of all persons, genders, and numbers* 
With P8£ and is-ea-id, we have, in Latin, the pro- 
noun iP8£-A-yM, self, or he, she, itself. 

In the history of the pronouns, the philologist 
must never forget the duplication which these 
words undergo, in almost every dialect, from India 
to the Irish shores ; and by which they acquire a 
general sense. In Teutonic sa-ei, that-that, sig* 
nifies who relatively, sa being masculine, and bi 
being of all genders : Se, or sa, tha, thal^that, 
or who, masculine : Swa-hwa, that-who, whoso- 
ever, originally hwa-swa-aefre, who-that-at any 
time. SwA hwilc swa, that who that, for who- 
soever. But a short table of these and the like will 
make this matter evident. A few primitives are 
also inserted, which have occasionally a general 
sense. 



Gi 
Ti^. tvt, XI, 

iQp thifc ■HO, Ae. or 

whitman. 
H0S-TI81. ^an^9 ho-ti, fiom hwas, who^ aid 

THA*]08» wlio4haty who 

and wfaosoefw. 
J^osy PA, PO» eonnpted from ftoi^ 

PTA» FTOy tor HWAl^ 
HWA9 HWO. 

H0-FO81 whFAf Ho-po, compoond of ho^ dn^ 

andpos^ wha 

H9*AUT0^ HA-AUT4, HO-ADTO9 from the danon* 

atrative aitidey and 
ADT89 selfy maaculine. 

£k£1noS| KKSiMAy BXsiKOy THAT man, && from 

GEOH8. 

HoscEy HA-cf:, Hp-CB, a compound of hos^ 
whp^and ke, or c e, of which many of my grammaticaJ 
predecessors say, ** Aditur frequenter ad finem syllap 
barum^ nihiique significat sed ipaas omat.'' Kb ia 
the sam^ as the Latin que, the Sanaerit cha : it ia 
equivalent to V£ in Liatin : For this fact must be 
attended to, that swa, hwa, and wa, each in the 
sense of possession, of self, and afterwards of that 
and what, masculine, feminine, and neuter, exited 
in the oldest and primitive source of the diafecta. 



BW»b' m1(; 8eoiti?e»:Ji9riti or Ait|v4aliv€t, jum ) . jp» 

outrntmb urn* Xbt vliriift isni^ :iwi9 Nk> ib^ koA 

it mod wilic ffaiiltidmig^ it he Qiidtetly««Bgii« 
lar» i| that «elf is • cidUMtive^ and liy Mliire indifi* 
duaL 

The Greek Hoa, hb, jho, who and whiobt arQ lor 
swost BWA, fwo f fOr 808, 8A, 80 ; beloDgiog to aelf } 
and such espreniona as ho authropos jucAioa 

HOS BJUBOBy (SA ANOMp'OPa DECAG108 SWAS GALB» 

GETH 18 ita oldest foraii) were fonnerly undentood 
to mean *^ self or samet or that just person, self or 
sane said*'* The article signified same or self, and 
the relative was of the very special sense of the 
•article. In Lati^ is, iba, id, were anciently hiS| 
HE A, ikiD, meaning self; whence this adjective was 
nearly synonymous with awA and thwa. The 
Latin preserved is as a demonstrative pronoun, hut 
it adapted QUI and quis for a relative. And here 
the rtader must particularly note, that it is the ge* 
nius of the Celtic, Cymraig, Greek, Latin, and 
Sanscrit dialectal of all, indeed, excepting the Teu- 
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tonio^-toduMgt H nd hw into k or c. iUf 4C 
die wiHd% i» «H these liiigiiage% wbioh b^inwilii 
^4m Kf attd oven witb o in manjr i|KMttim» h^ 
gin in Teutonic with h. Thu vm ktsm centon, 
9oUii» cdlum, eqno» cornn^ eptis^^eot-tki eapnt^ and 
many otbera am the same models for hund, hohl, 
a hill or height ; hals, the neck ; haba, I take $ 
HOBBO^ a horn } haut, hide or skin ; hwots, a 
whetstone ; HABXDy or hafet, the head, &e* Had 
it not been for the Teiitonio» we ne?er could hare 
diaooTered the or^in of one-half of the words in the 
European dialects* In the Greek, Latin, and San- 
scrit HWAo, or 0WI6, same^ and, by particular al- 
lotment wkOf was changed into qui and quis, and 
tbenee into kis. The ancient Greek had cos, ca, 
430, instead of qui, Qt7JB, and quo-da. The Go- 
thic preserved hwas, who? and hwata, what. 
The Greek corrupted these words into pos«pa-po, 
4S did also the ancient British. Tis, who ? and 
Ti, what, are, I think, derived from the article, as 
if we should say the ■■'■■ ■' ?— -man, for what man ; 
a practice easily introduced in ages when the article 
was by its nature a personal, a demonstrati?^ re- 
lative, and interrogative pronomi, acceding to its 
position. 

The corruption of hwa into po extends to the 
ancient British, as well as to the Greek and Latin. 
In Welsh, or Cymraig, pa is what ? and pwy is 
who? In Latin qui-piam, qua^-piam, and quod- 
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Mhiv Fop- Mm»> 

/ of the Mticle in motJIRiinffii 

SWA-THA^ or fWA-fW A9 Art- 

tfaatr 18 e^oalto UTHA» ielf- 

same. 
I-drai| ea-den^ i«dein, wluch ngnifies thrt^fTirti^ or . 

'rif«m<v b from m» iad pa^ 
! intheMCotathetandmiuIar 

to 
Qui-quem^u^ who^whom-whoieqiiilto&ii; 

fWA-HWAy Vho-M-Whoy i 
HWA8-8WA-ADH, OT HWAJRIflL. ' 

WD0*40-e?er« ■ , ,^ 

Quif-que, which-man-wbo^ or li^kip 
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who. 
Unus-quis^ue, one-which-maii-who* IhVi.. 

sigOthiCy THIS-HWAN-APHp 

this who : also 
Qiii^ikm-qiiae-dam-quid-damy from api and x^j^. 
literally who-the : the word dam isgefS&i 
limits the word who, and gives it aii 11 
sense^ equal to oertus, a fixed person, or unjc^tam^ 
in French. The Vilugothic suus-suma-sum, W- 
tus homo, certa femina,*certum n^tium, is from 
SWAM89 a deriyative of swa, self, same, or AaL 
The translation, particukO'^ 9r individual expreiiM 
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diii meaning in recent langoi^* Sums tawda, 
in IBsigothic^ and qmdam fecit, in Latin, are in 
I^glisli an individnal, or certain man did^ 

Eac to add, and nag to press, be dose, be neaff 
or very much, prodaced the Latin interrogatiTes^ 
EC, Air, NUM, and the affirmatiTes enim, (eacenih,) 
NAi, and NAM, which last is compounded with quisl 
Nam signifies on which, dose to which, for which. 
Vfhea a question runs in these terms, an (bacen, 
or AHEN,) fedt, it simply asks ; but in these terms^ 
num fecit, it compares this^with prior action ; it 
means, whether did h^ or not? Quisnam fecit? 
i^ For who did it, which man ? referring to some- 
thing in the mind, which did it. Num quis fecit ? 
Whether did any do it? Nai, or nae fecit, as^ 
sniedly he did. Namque fecit, for-toohe did 
it. Ecquis faeit ? does any do it ? Contrast num* 
qms, and ec-quis, and dbserve, in these compounds^ 
the dose connection between the individud, and 
indefinite, or generd sense ; how easily one, a parw 
titular one, becomes any one. Unus is one, uhe- 
ms, by contractioii ullus, is any ; quis is who ? 
which individud ? and who ? any one. The gene- 
rd sense is readily given hy dnp1ieatian> ia all the 
dide^ 

Besides the particulariaation whith is made by 
unng the words dem, ce, hic, P8b» and qdien 
BOW esqilained; the persond pronouns in Latm and 
Visigothic take hst, and Miaao^ wUch are inn 
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MiDf mixed, joined with, togetber. Sn aiescs fti 
Viiigothio^ is felve»4ogether, or Tery telves. The ^ 
Latin, as well as the Greek, used se, or he, its 
comipdon in this sense ; and potk, powers or pos- 
session, a word equal to the Tettonic agbk, or the 
Ghmdc Autoa; was joined by- the Romans to ^ 
pronominal a dj eeli t e t thus iceqpte, with Iny own; 
sborrE^ with his own, and the like. 

The article^ and the pronominal adjectives ih 
Greek and Latin, miderwent the composition of 
all the codsignificatives. In Greek Toios, To-ioa 
originally, HOiOis, hwoigs, and their corrdalives, 
are well known. The Latin expressed these by 
TA-Lis, and QU A-Lis, equivalent to the Gothic toa* 
LEiKS, and nWA-LEiKs, that4ike, and what*like ; 
in Chaucer's English, thilk and hwilk. The 
Saxon has swilc, or swa-leiks, which first be» 
came bwilcs, then bwilgh^ and now such. Poios* 
or coios, in Greek, is, in Latin, qualis, and in 
Old English, hwilk ; so, hwilk men aren thai ( 
or, what-like men are thae? The answer is, thilk 
men al*s (for al^swa) you see } or, that-like meii^ • 
ail-that men you see* The sign of the present 
participle appears in tantus and quantits, origti- 
nally tha-ands and hwa*ands, that*in6, and 
WHAT-iNO ; and the sign of the preterite in to*t, 
QuoT, and in totus and quotus. The Greek 
posos is equal to quotus; tosos is the same aa 
TOTUS, which signifies that many. fVom TA-ii-rea, 

10 
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HWA-]>ra6, and pa^l-imi compoiuids of ta« hwa^ 
and PA^ with the congignifioidifei la# and lo^ or 
AG| the Greek fonaed tbucos, bslioos, and pb« 
Licos, which are verj near to tHiLKa^ or tham 
LEiKs, HWALsiiCfl^ OT HWBiLKs^ in GotUc. Theao 
adjectifes relate to lODe of body or quantity, and fie 
number of yearSf viewed as the measure of homan 
growth or life. Helicos means of what 8iae» and 
HSUciA what time of life* or the time of liftf and 
specially the best time, the growing time of lifir^ 
Hfti>ic£s are persons that are in the same time of 
life, in Scotland called tealins,. that is yesrhngs* 
There is an aflfectiog speedi of poor Helen in the 
Iliad, in which she uses this word« 

By fiur the most intricate part of the classical 
philology is that which relates to tbe use of the 
obsolete cases of the adjectiTo pnmonnst the applii* 
eation of such worda as tamt quam, tnm, cnm or 
qunm, quando, ubi, ibi, inde, jattt ita^ nc, dmOf 
uti, utiquam, utique, etiam, nnoc» diu^ and othen 
in Latin ; and of d£, de, pote, hAa^ p6s, hoi, den, 
then, poUt poi, toi, detha, defoo, cdc, sate, toi, 
mmi^ eCf hou, and the like in GtedL Thongh 
these are the links by which thesights and eemi^ 
ments are joined, the grammarians have treattad 
them most absonily and superfidaDy* It has haoi 
already diown, that qoe, k^ and fv^ paru c/siWMt 
and WAG9 are added to verbs and momm, l# 
their coagmKlMi in asaw. Esvsy 
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auMMHiBi wi < i|BHnnury "imnni^ VMi^cvaB« iMi 
o^aebof tiMn^^oA di» wiatitiai. \rf OhM 
ik:tte'aiiwi. 'irtf>iio •onate'*- Ar a 

HUT ii i9piM m oidiiwy caBfM«lia^'ia*.«Ntt 

■PSBflUT Willi WwIBBItI* iB0^ flBBBBOfllvV MOlV '0I*jWHV 

^^^^^^^^■^^■^^^^^^^^^^^ W^^^^^^^V^^^B ^^^^^^^^^IF ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B ^^^^^^^^^^^P|Bf ^^»^B^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^W^P^^^^^^^V ^^v ^ ~^ 

MMtvpfr ivtira Mttoli of nikiiiAiiW'ttaMBgi^ttiiibf 
cokmt'of iii mpiiaiknii^: tlMtnAvl anil Mttrfmin 
ineiiiiiig whidilidmigi to it uriffmlBj, is the oa^ 
key to thete uaiak All the dUeets emlda^ nib 
prmoans in refereoee to (ame, plaeey quantil^^ aiiA 
quality ; and many of them prefer the accusatiMi 
dr odbier oWque Gaie8» in tiieae ap]^iieatkm% be- 
cause the genitite, of, widi» vdatisg to that^ ddi^ 
which timet plaee^ aise^ extent, matter; the da^ 
tive» at» for, to^ upon, widi that, this, which tinier 
phce, sue, matter; and the accusatives on, acting 
on, todchmg this, that, which time, matter, ftc^ 
are j^rases whidi duress the meaning more fiiUy 
thin the bare nominati?es. The philologist must 
nevcr^ i«»ge^ that all indedinahle words are nomi* 
natives^ genitifea, datives^ or aocosativei. The 
noum^ locus and tiq^os, place ; dminos^ tempos 
and hon, Ume; res, n^pitium, pmgnu, ffiaUer g 
altitude, latitudo^ hmgitudo^ mensura, or mecos^ 
size; and very fieqaendy modus, niMwrr, manner, 
ttid dqpce^ and words similar to thesoj am alwi^ 
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vndecrtooiL Wh^ tb^ subject to which these pro- 
nouns refer is not a noun, but an action or sentence, 
(bey are placed in the neuter gender. For instance^ 
JbQ iimg has dissolved the Parliament : I did not 
]uiow that. Ab the rivers flow from the mountains^ 
wd f(9itiliae their banks ; so knowledge comes from 
Heaven, and improves the earth* Which would 
bavo been iii the old language, al-swa the rivers 
fleaw fram the munten, and (kacend) maken 
bore hepr banken ; swa conyng, or wisdom, com« 
§th ffa heofen, and beteth thone earth: Liter- 
iJly, all*that, or al-same, the rivers flow, &c. 
that, (same^) or jn that, (same,) wisdom cometb, 
&c. 

Jam, tamt and quam, are accusatives feminine, 
to which horam, rem, viam, vicem, and similar 
words, must be respectively supplied; for our 
phrases so many, how many, were originally of the 
same nature. Swe mavic, hu or uwaiwa masig 
needed and had a word in the eariy compounded 
stage of language, after swe and hwai ; hwai-wa, 
the oldest fimn of how, being indeed a contraction 
of HWAi-WEGA, to or in what way. Sapientior ac 
tu is wiser, join or compare thou ; but sapientior 
quam tu is wiser, on which or at which thou ; sa- 
pientior iUo is wiser at, or to (joined^ iiddedj that 
man. The wiser, the better ; quo aa p i enri c r eo 
Hielior ; in old English or Sazoa, thy or tho wiier, 
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tho betai^ vMb bf^«jMl'«r to that niiir, to tiaiif - 

I ednUer at old^ditivM asd winprtiYOflb' cn^^iMMdl 
it vmy conveuBndji^ -and vmfia^qvm QOM^moytk^' 
iiiA tlial^iiigodB&THA2ir,rsWAii^^ 
TSi^'ino»THA3i]rx»«rAmns. - Ts^and ibB^ A«b 
TRondm, fligttify at dut^ Mr the tinito^^ niiai 
orwhiAtinie. Ibn M Hlenlly ike tkab«»4ki 
at that time^ then : pots is what time; and obaerl0 
it is used to mark at what particalar, and genaral 
time ; at what one time, or what any timer . The 
connection between an, one, and aniq, belongiilg 
to one, any; and between an, one, aksl «r<>AL» 
other ; and alios, alius ; has been already slated. 
Cum and auuM are one word. 

Nothing is more common in the Teutonic tfaaa 
THA or DA, then* In Greek tb signified at the 
time ; but da or de, from the same pronoun, had 
the sense of protracted time, which aauat be distin* 
guished. If we wero to say in English, The or at 
the you come, the time would be barely staled ; 
but if we wero to put an emphasis on the; and so 
protract the vowel, the sense would become, Thim^ 
or at that time you come. The classic scholar» 
who knows that in ancient Groek the rolatife and 
prepositive article were the same, will aeon discern 
the cause of diflferen^ between de, tbeiiy wkh the 
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long vowel, and te short. Dum, demum, diu, and 
DUMDUM, in Latin, relate to de, detha, then, at 
that time, at that distant time, in Greek. Dum 
indeed signifies at the time, dum-dum or dudum 
close at the time past, (observe the e&ct of dupli- 
cation;) but both are connected with demum, 
which is nearly synonymous with de, then, in 
Greek. Remark that time past and time to come 
may be viewed as that time, as that distant or not 
present time. Hence de signifies long or at length, 
and DERON means pertaining to de, long lime ; 
DBTHA, from DE*THos, meaus made long, or put 
in the state of long* Jam is the accusative of cac, 
jmnedf in the form of ea or oea. 

With r^ard to pbce, pou, topou, belonging 
to what place ; poi, topoi, to or at what place ; 
Hou topou, of or pertaining to which place ; hoi 
topoi, to which place ; require little illustration. 

FOTHEN, TOPOTHEN, HOTHEM, TOTHEN, &C. old 

genitives, signifying of which, of what, of that 
^ac^ are very common ; as are their dativea POt 
thi, hothi, tothi. 

The Latin ibi, ubi, ubique, are old datives of 
is*EA.n>, and ho, what : the dative singular was 
formed in phi or bi in both languages, as we know 
from siBi, tibi, and bieiphi, the dative of BU^ 
force. HiNA, in Greek, is the aeensiitive of hi, 
the old feminine of his-hi-hita^ which afieiwaids 
became hos, &&: it signifies et that or wineh 
place. 

14U314B 
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KwH omnaon inGmdE to joia Aiani tp^aA- 
jectivM denoting pltee or nmuur. Fot cMMpIt^ 
POS.ACHOS, ToSfACBOt, Iwviag dw qaditj of POibi^ 
bow modi, or tosoi, that mncli ; axxjchoo, lurr- 
mg the qulit;^ of alloi, otber \ toucos ad vAb- 
Acos, hmng the quli^ cf Tosiw and ivaoi. Ad^ 
jectiTCi ofdiiifonnwQninuchiuedfaithe andiat 
dialect of the Greek oonbtriaa. llie'ieader mute 
recollect the powen of the conaigiiifteaUWA^'il 
its differettt nrietiea (^&c, ach; ri, icHj oc, ooq; 
and otben j and with what fecility theee went 
^ed in the early ages. 

QuANDo, iNDE, Huc^ and uifDE, are also nmains 
of old cases : huc is instead of aoc (looo,) and i| 
paiallel to quo, eo, auo, auqdo, (loco ;) each of 
which are datiTes; but the three others are dathat of 
QDAin>( iKn, and nin>» of whidi ektha, in that 
plaoe, is an example in C^eek. Qdan is •when, 
IN is at (ff in» and Ho signifies what. These take 
t^e conaignificttiTe da, and make qdavod, nre^ 
and HOHOD ; fonns Mcceedingly lunal in the a^h 
cient dialects, after which composition ibej sre do* 
dined like other nouns *. QUAinxi, the datiTe, is'St 
what timet ibtde is at within' ^ace, and uhde is at 
what ;4acc The affinity between at vaAJrom will 
here be noolleeted. 

This dissertation, which is uatorally dry, beoomes 
indiipennble In the hikory of languege. Tlie fn- 
Doons referred not only to place and time, but to 
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maomer, and the addition of one thought or thing 
to others, as is exemplified in the table below* 

Latin Senatus-que, populus-que, 

Senate-which, people-which. 
Greek Idomeneus, eus-te, megas-te, 

Idomeneus, good-that, great-that. 
Latin Turn justi, cum injusti. 

That the just, what the injust. 
Greek Dicaioi te cai adicoi. 

The just-that and injust ; 
English What with one, what with another. 
Latin Tros-ve, Tyrius-ve, 

Trojan«what, Tyrian-what. 
Latin Aut Tros, aut Tyriui, 

Added (auct) Trojan, added Tyrian. 
Crreek Aias men, Odusseus de, 

Ajax but, Ulysses to that. 
Grqek Aias m^ Odusseus d^ 

Ajax really, Ulysses then or on that. 
Latin Cum pugnando, tum fugiendo. 

What by fighting, that by flying. 
Sootish What first, what last, for 

first and last, or at one time or other. 
Greek Hoi d' bote d^ r* entosthen esan. 

Thai than hwan thkn rag innathro wairthon« 

It appears, from these scanty specimens €( ao 
universal practice, in what manner the pronadns 
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denote tihe additioii <»f ibkie M^ to^iikiCher. TJik . 
English reader tvill odibm Ae tBapn. of this m^ 
thod most readily, by jepeatug aach fipei in the 
style of old ballads as jthe i^owing : 

And Robin dht and WDIiitt'tet^ -' '•' • /-^.t; 

Bodinchflft ]uMirJByi-jMaMn<nii^4 i 

Bnve widi die bow l# wl thsuvimj 
Good faiwtcn oCAs ^iOow deer. , 

The plurals of ego abd tu, whidi 'hi'LatSii are 
N08 and vos, are contnctions,' or'riKhbr eomqp. 
tions, of WA0ANAK8 or WA6AK8» the ancient pliifU 
of AGA or WAGA, I ; axid of geowanb, the old plural 
of THWA, thoii. For neither aga and thwa in 
Teutonic, nor isu, thou, in Greek, have their plu* 
rals altogether from themselves, but from words al- 
lied to them in meaning. Wag, hold or possess, 
in the plural wagans, selves, is the source of weis 
' and WE in Visigothic and English, and of nos In 
Latin. Ga»ag, a compound of ga, go or finish, 
and AG, to own, furnished geogans, selves, whidb 
was changed into geowans, geow, and tou. From 
the last letters of geowans and wagans, the HeU 
lenic tribes formed vos and nos. Ttiese facts are 
established by the Indian dialect. The dual of 
su, thou, is sPHoi, from swe, self, tihe genitive of 
which is also sphoin. The plurals hemeis and 
HUMEis are descendants of wamans and geomans, 
varieties of wagans and geogans, which seem to 
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have been formed occasionally with the consignifi- 
cative ma ; thus wagamans and geogamans. The 
two accusatives hemas and humas are contractions 
of w a' mans and geo'mans, the old nominatiTei. 
The datives hemin and humin are relics of wama- 
bin and geomabin^ or perhaps of wamaim and 
GEOMAiM ; for the derivation of these is not at- 
tended by the proof which illustrates the nomina- 
tives. Nos-TER and vester are adjectives derived 
from Nos and vos* Every Latin and Greek per- 
sonal pronoun has an adjective deduced from it ; 
for which see the practical gramman. The his- 
tory of such derivatives is too obvious to be insert- 
ed in this work. The reader, however, must re- 
member that cujus .stands for quojus, and cui for 
quoi ; that eis and queis are contractions of ibus 
and queibus ; that the diphthong ae was anciently 
ai ; that hoc, hac, and eo and ea, were formerly 
hoi-c, haic, ^eoi and eai ; that J in xild Latin was 
always sounded as t in the English words young 
or youth ; and, lastly, that all abhtives and datives 
were the same ; that all accusatives plural are the 
£urest remains of the old nominatives plural i that 
the genitive singular and nominative plural were 
originally the same ; and that the old Greek and 
Latin were one dialect of a language^ which pro- 
duced the northern tongues, the best commeutaries 
upon a clasacal dictionary. 
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mic verb, iteiildM*>^i<»:4fiWl>tfc% 
fbhtt, has beei^ f^f^^biluA iti Vm^h 
Ltttin and Shauertt owe tlu» biM- of 
of moods and teniM to tlutt ndViUMli 
lect, by means of which we ate enabled t^flloik 
Kuberant fertility. I dudl fiiM ex»- 
^k verb, )uid point ottt iti (topertte^; 
len the Latin verb» and the dariMtifea cotfnnooL 
both. V ' - 

The Greeks had a preafetit^ ilk iiliperfteU Mm 
tures, two aorists, a preterite^ and pNMr^JPftftet 
tense, all belonging to the indicative ntbdd 0f illt 
active voice. On these tenses ihey Mind i Ml^ 
junctive, an optative, an impemtite, an qllltikivt^ 
and participles. The same nUUber of tttMt Sa 
found in the passive. 

The personal pronouns joined to the tenses wete 

0, HI» I ; THWA or THA, thoU ; TIIWA or TBA9 lie 

or she ; in the plurals men or meth. We } tBAttf a» 
you ; RWANDA, they. All of these woirdg signified 
self. Annexed to the verbs, they stood at am eilly 
period as is here specified — mi» sr» ti, ifXKEytmttSt 
oir TETE, oNDi. Vcrbs in mi are the oldeit form, 
which the Sanscrit still preserves. Verbs of the firifc 
conjugation are contlracted at the doae. The tenaei 
of TiTHENAi, to puty exemplify both the Greek ind 
the Sanscrit. It is a duplication of the. hoid. 
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handlci place, according to the usual mttiner and 
Ibim of uaing these primitive radicals, or ioune* 
dbca deHvatiyes of radicals, in the Hellenio and 
Indian ^alects. In the indicative mood and pn* 
sent tense it is inflected tithe*mi, tithe-si, ti-« 
7BE-Tt } dual in the second and third persons ru 

tHE-TON, TITHE-TON i plural TITHE«MEN, TtTH£« 

nSf TiTH-ENTi ; and contracted into tithemt, ti«* 

TM8, TITBESI ; TITHETON, TITHETON ; TITHEMEN9 

tithete, titheisi. Dha or tba, keep, hold, in 
Sanscrit, is also redoubled, and is inflected ;< de- 
ORA-MT, DEDBA-si, DEDHA-Ti : the dual atld plu- 
ral are contl:BCted into dbdhwah, we two hold ) 
1>HETTHAH, you two hold ; DBATtAH, they two 
hold ; DBDBHAH, w^ hold ; dedhtha, you hold ; 
DEDHATi, they hold ; instead of dedhawah, ded- 

ftATBAH, DEDHANTAH } and DEDHABIAH, DEDBAt- 

*rHA, DEDHANTi. See the whole of the third con- 
jugatiob of Sanscrit verbs in Wilkins's Orammar, 
p. 198 — 212, and particularly of dedhami, I hold, 
and DEDAMi, I give, p. 203. 

The subjunctive of all Greek, Sanscrit, and 
Teutonic verbs, arose from laying an emphasis, 
expressive of the conditional state of the mind, on 
the last syllable of the verb immediately before the 
personal pronoun. This emphaos not only drew 
the accent to the syllable, but also extended it, bj 
the insertion of e or o short, the consequence of 
protracted pronunciation. Thus, in the preaent of 
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LEO, speak or reaaon, the indicative is l^-o, l^gea^ 
l^eti ; l^ton, legeton ; lego^men, leg-ete, legonti ; 
or l^;ob legeis, legei ; legeton, legeton i legomeii, 
legete, l^usi ; but the subjunctive is originally 
leffiOf legeesi, l^^eethi ; l^;eeton, legeeton ; lego- 
omen, l^;eete, Ic^o-onti. The voice was kept up^ 
and this inserted vowel gradually slid into union 
with that which supported the pronoun, and formed 
with it a long sound, expressive of suspense and in- 
complete indication; 

The optative of all tenses had a umilar origin. 
In wishing, we dwell on the word, and give it an 
unusual emphasis, the sign of strong, lingering, ar- 
dent desire. " O if he had — O if he iaved — I 
should be happy. If be knew but what I suffer,'' 
which is the Scotish phrase for *' If he only knew 
what I suffer/' In grief, this emphasis is long, 
and uttered with a wailing melancholy tone. The 
connection between desire and grief is close and 
obvious. 

Ei-tli' hos hebooimi^ bie-te moi empedos eie^ 
Hos ho-po-te creiont' Amarugcea thapton EpeioL 

Jliad, B. 23. 

literally, " If that so I were young, and strength 
to me were firm (at present,) as when the Epeians 
buried King Amarungceus — O that I were now as 
young, and my strength were now as firm." Re- 



\ 
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mark the propriety of the optative of the present 
tense* 

The efifects of this state of mind on the mediom 
of thought are, that the vowels are protracted, 
while the consonants rather sink and vanish. The 
sign of the mood of desire is in Greek a short a, 
£, or o, inserted between the verb and the pro- 
nomis, which coalesces with the penult syllable or 
vowel of the radical, and becomes ai, ei, oi, ac- 
cording to circumstances and the nature of that 
voweU In Latin, Sanscrit, and Gothic, the sub- 
junctive and optative are the same ; it being evi- 
dent that the optative is only a conditional verb, 
uttered slowly and impressively, at the close of the 
word. The optative of leg, say, is in the present 
tense leo-o-emi, leg-o-esi, leg-o-eti ; and in the 

plural LEG-O-EMEN, LEG-O-ETE, LEG-0-END : the 

optative of the redoubled verb histamt, I stand, 
which is instead of si-sta-mi, is hista-a-emi, his- 
TA-A-ESi, HisTA-A-KTi ; iu the plural hista-a-emen, 
hista-a-ete, htsta-a-entan } by contraction his- 

TATEN, HISTAIES, HISTAIE ; HISTAIEMEN, HISTAIE- 
TE, HISTAIESAN. 

If the imperative mood imply a wish, the opta- 
tive becomes the suitable tense to express it. If 
that mood be directly and properly imperative, it 
comes from the radical, and needs only the pro- 
nouns to make it personal. 

These explanations are the history of the opta- 



IM watammmcMAMunoBM or 

py toteaUetophte diiMBt ind die otaipUMlBd 
ftnii'itf lii9 OiMc t!^l^ ill th0 fi^kt lii ^fh^ 
Jul nui^ nKooa dj. nuiir^ mn Dtfv kr^ iiwiBiiy 
initfiviy -icooiiiit of tiMn ^iludi ii btnn -lte''fkb* 
lie. '":■=.■ ■ . .-; 

h Ib^Tfmmiattmtt is die rtdlnl end the per* 
eonet praioiinB vBiiea» ee ms neen eireeej ooicviii* 
ed; Ilia Oveeb ehoiddiMd iMir pi^^ 
eeb' fiir eeeq^e u nd i bf theie) beoeafli e ooiyipttaid 
eipiterie m&n ^MfeoiBrij die eBtitai end die 
neture irf the ectum, diaa its prinrithrctk 

II. The hnperfect is formed by ptefizihg ga^ 
or OB, go^ o^ going, to the present^ and thus 
cmting e new word ; for example, lbo^ say | m^ 
LBO, be going im with saying. Such coapomids 
are always referred to action, that is, ahmdy in 
part performed^ bat not finished. Far thoi^ oa 
frequendy signify gone, yet its proper sense is go* 
ing. It never expresses terminated action so com- 
pletely as is done by doubling die yerb : lelooa 
means I have finished qpeakii^, though not a mo- 
ment since ; while geleoon signifies I wa$ speak- 
ings I was going on with speaking, at any time, 
remote or lately. 

IIL The tense which is formed by sa is future 
only by applicatiott. Any radical, in ancient times^ 
might receive diis consigiufiieatiTe, and along with 
it the sense of movii^, skcdng, carrying on action. 

4 
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Urns WAo, proeeed, grow ; wao«sa, be canTing on 
growing, be in the act of growing : bag, beat } 
B A6-8 A, be in the act or proceat of beating. Henee 
this consignificative imparted the ordinary meaning 
of act, be acting, begin to be acting. (See Part !• 
Chap. IIL % 2.) The affinity between incipient 
and Aiture action is as intimate as possible in sudi 
a case. This form of the verb accordingly gxpra as as 
action in performance, action bqpnning to be per- 
formed, action going to be performed. All Greek 
verbs which end in zeta, which is pmoonced ds, 
are of this descriptioo, and are formed bj efaang* 
iBg their radical into a preterite participle by awaos 
of DAy done ; to which verbal nonn sa is affii^ed, 
and constitutes a new word fit to receive the pio* 
noona. Thna xag^ or ha, touch, handle ; pve- 
terite MAD, toiidiing ; mad-sa, pcrfiNnDing of 
touching ; whence maoso, I tooch : scoBr, 
scatter, firom ts;EOB and the eoongnificative 
PA ; acoRFiD, the act of scattering ; scdbpuv*^ I 
perform the act of scattering: schao, I cot ; bcbad, 
cottiBg; scnsnao, lent, I pcrfom the act of di- 
viding : TBiCBOs^ m wiQ Bade by cutting a ditdi, 
and "**^™g a vif^^^ of the eaith oo the side; 
TEicHiiH dfiked $ VEiciUD-flay I Biake a dike* in 



aome cases, Aese vcffas sse fanwed in this 
TBiG^ tiHBUiiiK wkk the body, or with the 
TBiG-aow I wuke m ui bwiiibii ptfxai 
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I dMii» to Iwgin ipeikiiig ; BiM>Mi«iyd[.dMiiistois 

mpmblod tO'theJiitneiiii ja. . Tfe: milii' wkioh * 
enddft Asc^ isc,: imm^im uaB^ &e« ara;OMipoindHl ^ 

rig|yi|< MdKWi Mccit idC this pMlMalarrOMMnw-' , 
tmi^jMTC •fay>ittptaiiT9 ttidii|iptaptete mm* 
]iig;nuSQ^;AB»^'Ii ^giWi futhiM^tfliBiM a.iBiii.i 
ABSio»:-I peifimiii:th0 Mt» or I^tnoor ^.tWiWoA:' 
of pleaaing; AJUBSic-o, by oontnetioii AnscOt I 
possess, or hold the act of carrying on fieaiing : 
HEBAt mature yooth ; hbbaso» I begin fo reedi 
matare youth; hsbasco, I perform the act .of 
reaching maturity : gnoo, I know ; GNoaOy I per^ 
fonn the act of; knowing; gnosco, I aminpos* 
session of performing the act df knowledge. It 
will appear, as evident as possibly rt can, that on 
account of the inceptive sense of sa, these com- 
pounds will at times have an inceptive meaning. 
MsTHUSco, therefore, means, I am getting drunk, 
I am becoming drunk, or I am drunk. The spe- 
ciahpowera of sa, move, work, perform ; and of 
AG, or AC,. have, hold, possess j give such words au 
aptitude for axj^wamg action, proceeding, and con- 
tinuing, whidi the . radicals never had. Conse- 
quently, these wwds have superseded their primi- 
tives in Greek, and iu many other dialects. The 
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futnve sense of verbs in sa requires little addition- 
al explanation. 

IV. The second future. All verbs in each of 
the dialects^ Greek, Roman, Teutonic, or Slavic, 
excepting the nme primitive words, and their near- 
est compounds, have a tendency to resolve them- 
selves into a kind of noun of action, which requires 
Ao, £0, lo, or 00, between it, and the personal 
pronouns. When the verb is derived from a noun, 
these forms of the consignificative ao, work, act, 
have, must be used originally, though they are 
easily destroyed by contraction ; yet a vowel ra- 
mains in their place, bearing an accent, and pre- 
serving their proper office. So, in Saxon, from luv, 
love, we have luf-io-a, I jc/, or perform love ; 
LAO, lay, LAG-io-A, I make laying ; wan, lessen, 
WAN-iG-A, I make less ; rod, speech, from sacd, 
telling ; rod-ig-a, I speak ; and-ig-a, I am seaU 
ous. These compounds were contrMted into mv- 

YA, LAG7A, WANTA, RODTA, AITDTA : the liquid X 

in them, which at first was sounded gMtanHy* 
being the subsdtate o{ g, at length he caa e geodc, 
and soft, like t in yield, on in the word nDiUios. 
In Sanscrit, ta is geaeraUy inacfted as a vrrUfy^ 
ing syttaUe on every ooenion, when a noun paMW 
into a verh, or when any part of a verb U^; 
new tense. Indeed, ata is tiie wivi^atmL 
aentative of the eeniignificative ag« aei, m 
and of AG, the terauBatieti of wmSL 




f ■ ' f . ' . 
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' nuflb ^kraiiib .ioAipt w^ UaUki 949» Mil 
MAcik PRTOii^ • plimt» aeliUe, or dw!ilk| 0^0, # 

i«Mf»i^.fti: 4MM^ JtK^Nt 48nt«9* lir ihw; 

■*M i ,L .fcr »Afltlttfc ik^^i « IwNHAloqnHlrMif 

Umadl^ lie ffotle^, Irom 9Mag^ ac^n i swat^t^ 
4i0 now^ oa quickly^ tucoae^if &pn) 9«Af?t mffre $ 
BHATATi, ho dniW9» Ii0 dnnksy <Nr nu^ ^lom 
THAO, pull, 0r tike ; pptatati, he thnk% fn>ip 
THYAOt or T9WAa» takSf 1^ with the i|iiii4» tlMnk ; 
flTATATif he entwin^ cur \nn^ iVpffi staq, llraiAi 
It k the origiml pf sT^P-PAf or i^tkpw» I epqan^ 

with f( cromw or djad^jn, m Qreekf 

The praseoco of thispowigniScatiye may be de- 
tected ui Greek in iiU jvirf^ Tertii» that is, verfat 
having a vowel be^ the propofW* It v maikod 
with the aeeeot^i the mr^ ngOL q( its {mpgrtagtu^ 
60^ timiie^ pbiil»f ddpQi gr}gi|i«lly timai^t«i 
I gifeb or mk» Inrnwi phU-ig^i J net the 
friend ) ddir^igicw: I mako (knr : piuc-^a^-^ I 
make b^flviog like • bnll ; rig'^g-o, I make pt\ff. 
The reason why the,fNWeiit is dra¥rn qff ^ body 
of the veih, and plaqed on the vpffe} before t)ie 



ceding vowels. ^ 

Al QDMipounds of sa, from the simple idea of ^ 
Mgiafj, obtained an inceptive and future sense ; so . 
cooqiounds of ag, from the same idea, obtained a 
ftCnn (ipiification. The second future is analo- 
gow to the first future, but originally diHerent ia ^ 
Hie i audi so far as I can discover, it is also more |, 
■iHiffnti . Liquid verbs never easily admitted sa in 
the Ifatnre, but formed it, by subjoining ag or e;., 
hcnrarcr. I believe, that origiDally they possessed ., 
the fint future, tiUtbefiutadiousneuof tbeGredif ^ 
Tftjected iL Ikmo^ PHAOrio, irKLao, cklm, wen 
futarai <tf TEim, pbaihi^ stkllo, cello* I itntcb^ 
I ihowt I Mt forth* I hit agaimt, run igmmd.* ■ 
nntil, like the Attic badio, for badsio, I will wilfc, 
thej were contncted. Obserre* further, thit the 
woosid future in- ■ ii alwtys contracted, and* ac- ; 
cording;, bean the circumflex, the particular v^ 
of a long emphttie syllable. 

V. and VL ilie two aorista. Iliere is nothing 
intrinaicaUy in the nature of sa, which can beatow 
a fiitnsa ttaue m ifs compounds. Lxa-V) meant. 
onXjj lam acting, ^r peiforming ipeech} I go on 
with ipeaking. . Take the parts lbg-s, and leo, 
thefr only difibrenee ii^ that one ugnifles qteech* 
making, the other uttoing speech. In the oldest 
and most primiUve language, the present and future 
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were the same, for the ides of continuing agency 
suggested future agency ; but by the constant 
genius of that language, a yeibi of which ibe yowels 
were abortened, obtamed a preterite sense, or be- 
etone a kind of noun, on the pkn of the preterite 
participle* In the first ages, the reduplication of 
the verb gaye it a completely preterite sense. This 
form was abbreviated, so that the first syllable alone 
seetaed to have undergone duplication, though 
the contraction of the vowels in^cated a more 
extensive change. On this sulgect, enough has 
been said in Fart L of this woriL In Greek, 
all verbs, whose vowels are shortened, or changed, 
according to the observations Chap. IV. $ 2, have 
a preterite tendency, idneh was confirmed by the 
abbreviation itself, the r^ular sign of this sense; 
and by the substantive form, which o or a gives to 
the contracted body of the verb. When leg pre- 
fixes GA or £, it becomes e-leg o-v ; when leg-sa 
takes GA, it becomes elexa, wUch short a it pre- 
serves in all the persons ; and when the verb is re- 
doubled into LELOGA, it is stHl attended by the 
short vowel. The great characteristie of all pre- 
terite tenses is the abbreviation of the vowels. Sa- 
tisfied mth that. Homer and his oonotrymen, die 
Ionian Greeks threw off the augment ge or B 
from the aorist tenses, and used them without it ; 
and, led by this connection between preterites per* 
feet and imperfect preterites, such as the aorist 
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V9^ they ttimAIM thw aft plcflfui^:; a Kc«m» 
wUcb oould mner hfiv^ V«W penoifcted if pvelih 
1^ and MomU l^ not^ beea allied^ Wh«a I 
awfilw luch. pesBiiitatioii to that gnpt OTiter». I 
]9ateb|r. na^evtood tftpt he arailed hinwiir oC what 
ifAs sanctioned, hy tide cuatopii of his country. * . 

The first apsisi ia &niied 1^ adding os» gouig^. 
OC caiiiTiBg 0D> tOf iha fiituiM* S<hLfi0sA^ mailing 
speecht; Qik-L]|GaA-4f I woi caniyii^-onw^eakiagi 
c^a:nHCVoa m'etiipae».aJittle sevpentdid perfom 
the act of strQung me* The action u considered 
aft. finidied and gone through with.— LaB| taking ; 
G£LA9ov, I took } iDr seciug, or rather vid : the 
aorist is gisvidon^ by contraction bidon, I saif*-— 
XbA, suffering ; eilaqni or btlen, I suffiexed : 
BjeOy breaky the. shortened preterite form baSi givea 
GERAOoKy I brokcj but .commonly written brtHraw 
GON» for the Greeka pronounced bbaGi like the 
Teutones* 

The tenses ; are quite similar to the preterites 
formed by ga» gonCf in all the Teutonic dialects. 
The remark that the first aorist denotes past and 
future time in one expression is imaginary. The 
sense is always properly that of past time, but it 
may occur that an aorist will admit of a general 
sense, by a liberal translation of some passages which 
convey a perpetual truth in partial terms. 

» Note L. 
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The tecond aorists «re much used bytheChreek 
writers, being simple, aticient, and very expressive of 
past actkm« The difference between this tense and 
the imperfect of the present, for example, between 
iSTUPTON and btupon, is great and obvioas. The one 
implies acting, or continuing action, a part of which 
action was paa^ but the rest of which was goii^ 
on ; but the other means simply that the action 
^WBB done at a former time, without aAy view to 
continuation. The imperfect derives its force frotti 
addmg oa to the present and acting tense ; tbe 
aorist from adding oa to a word, which, by the 
ancient laws of the language, was a kind of piete- 
rite already* There is a diflSerence between elsxa 
and BLEGON, the aorist : the one is more activet 
and, by possession of eA» alludes more to operative 
performance ; the other barely expresses the fact. 
FtEsso, or PLEGTso, signifies 1 strike, I give a 
Uow, from p-lao, a derivative of lao, lay : Its 
first aorist passive eplechthen signifies: I was 
struck on the body in a material and operative 
sense : its second aorist eplaoen denotes I was 
struck on the mind, I was astonished. 

VII. and VIII. Tbe aorist denotes past action, 
finished or not finished as may occur, but always 
finished in so far as is implied by that tense ; for 
it contains no allusion to continuance, and it is in- 
definite as to every thing except the act and the 
preterite time. The perfectly preterite tense re- 
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It kfwaiiihiiwo mfBiiikf idMUbgitlie fttAb 

dmi Wri' adnofidllB didfintMiftiiFoMffiMaiiied 
hiignigfi » . w hyiBiqrihEm the wifcb hut farttog 
the ▼•nak ,ii««ily cntin^.a«d.«ddiiig Oia^ goo^- to 
the MtfpteaAnk. i Tfaeint o£ Aete fieUiftei 
has bae»<aUed sid^ ftin en opntai fcMStttiy 
.tofce.eomiMd; the ether the |Mterite«ftiie ae- 
tivetioioe^ Fwflei ofeit^ age uo^eiy |->ia» 
KeGi^ I have and; orxBUUAy ibr uum^ca* I 
have completely nid : fhulso^ I love; nEPVLUtA, 
ibr FEPHILSBCA, I have loved : 8TAo» I fltand ) sea* 
TA^CAf or HESTACAy. I have completed iteiiding. : 
MWOp I endor^ I atand OQt, remain i iisifnitieA, 
I have remained; hkmona, I lemaoBiedt pal, 
diive» cast, sb&e by driving ; ssBALaKA, I have 
completed the act of caiting; bebola, I have 
cift ; in the second aorist, sbalon, I did cast ; in 
the imperfect, eballok, I was going on with cast- 
ing: RAO or HBBo/break ; rsbooa or ebbhooa, I 
have brokoi ; saBHEO-CA or KRRECHAf I have com- 
pleted breaking. There is a diflbreace between 
these tenses: xelooa is I have spoken with refer- 
ence only to the exisueace of the deed ; bat leub- 
cha is I have finished the work of speaking : Ha- 
MBKSCA is I have gone through the active labour 
of staying f iiBMediA. is simply I have 
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BsmiSCA IB I have j^afwmed the blow % but be- 
SOLA 18 1 have hit : clepto, in Visigothic HLinAt 
end in common English I lift, has ceclepha for 
CECJLEP-cA, which signifies I have gone through 
with the operation of lifting or stealing ; but oe- 
CLOPA means I have stolen, without any allusion to 
the effort or bodily action* Fhlego, I flame, 
or I am flaming ; peflooa, I have gone off in a 
flame ; peflecha, I have carried through the act 
or process of burning* The discrimination so 
made explains why the preterite active generally 
governs an accusative, and is used actively, while 
the preterite middle inclines to a neuter applica- 
tion* Peflecha ten oicon, ten oomen, to wtn, I 
have set flame to, or I have burnt the house, the 
hamlet, the fort ; I have finished the task of burn- 
ing these* He oicos pefloge, the house has burnt, 
meaning the simple fact of its having so ended* 
To de cleos telothen dedorce tiin Olumpiadon en 
dromois Pelopos, but the glory of the Olympiads 
has looked from a distance in the courses of Pelops* 
Dedercha auton, I have beheld him ; oegona, 
I have become, (the fact only considered;) I am 
become, I am in a state into which it is signified I 
have got ; pepeica, I have by labour made some 
person to trust ; pepoitha, I hare had trust, I am 
perfectly in trusting or belief; lejleipha, I have 
performied the task of leaving something ; ialoipa, 
I have left, viz* I have become d^cient } ialsca. 
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tbi Bttib4if wfliMc whifli JtTriligiiilmH;^ 

nviM 4iTJte jBAn* innb' < uiiinniiiiwiniii !■# 

^T mm' 

of ihe,gWMHt arijomorwer it iiiiihmuiJ to hw • 
l%f tuo prateffj^fipic&et; taniei »cr Mi4e liy 
joiiiiiig iOA wr 0S, goM car gqing, to the pte^ 
ftmtfMC'fo BLBuwAEnr,. I had goM ^Atoogh dM 
proeost of :qptakiiig$ BLKLoOEiNt I had tcmobhA 
pr apdcan. Deritativo |iOQi|8 flow piincipaUf fiMM 
dM.ancieq^ ibna^ aa U)O08» « apeooh ; iC4»roa^ 
aolitaiy, Ipft, ramaiofliig^ TONoat atretch or pitch ; 
Baiwo% atrikiog i Aiopoa, a ainger, a bard i aTo- 
uf^ a aet^» vobe» ahoot, meaaage; ploco8» a 
^ait ; FLooa, a flame ; Tuvoa^ a atamp ) BLABoa, 
on kyiirj hf vioIeDt eontaat. Thaae» and all of 
that obaa» are formed on the model of HSAfSD, a 
head ; or, moie atrictiljr ^leakingy of boo or beboo^ 
that whioh haa been benly mz. a bowt The oon- 
nection m foam faetiveea- the .praterite and aecond 
Aituire ariaea from As eoiBGid»ee of both bemg 
formed by abbreinatioii of thO' vowels. 
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I is the hiKb(N7 of the active tenses. But, 
these and the passive veicet the Greeks, the 
Indians, and their descendants the Slavi, have a 
nedprocal or middb voice, which properly expresses 
that the action of the veib is done on the agent 
himself, and iiequend/ stands fior the passive* In 
Greek this voioe ia fenned by joining ai, self, to 
the verb^ -in addition to the pronouns: the Hindos 
have changed ai into £, sounded like e in where : 
the Slavi use aiA, self, instead of ai. 

I was led to the knowledge of this grsmmatieal 
prooess, by eonsidw ing that a wond eoold not be 
passive and mediai at the same time } by remark- 
ingf that the present and impei&ct middle and 
sive were literaUy ontf | and by observing, the 
pronouns were visible before the final svUabi 



passive 



confirmed long afterwaida by the Slavonic and 
Sanscrit dialects. As the passive is throug^oot a 
reciprocal veib» the middle and passive tensea shali 
be presented t<^ether. The present, middle^ and 
passive of jleo, say, is-*- 

Singular, Legom^i, l^;es*4i, leget-d; I say to my- 
self, thou, he says to thy, to his self; 
or, I am said, thou, Ac. 
Dual, • Legomedi-on, legesth-4Ni, legesth-en ; We 

two say to oorselvea, you two, &c« 
Plural, Legomelb^ legeadi-e, legont-ai; We nqr 

to ooirives, yon aay to yowaelvei. 



' <9!lie tepevfiM^' «idA0^ end pMif^ »^*i»i« t^ ^u 

lie i^r^ .td-te' dbKrta^ 
wUdi tike eA dr^ IhflbifVia tiJM JMp^^ 
ari yi t eq wfcefr ^^ ai it diMigod.iiito •• 

Th^e 11 no diiBciiIty whiterer in exjifadiiii^ Ae 
flnt and sectmi fntm% and the tivo Miiits ef the 
middle ?oice. They are all formed bj jcutiing at, 
adf, to the open tenaea; and o to thoai^riuch have 
the prefix GA* Sopinthe ^ .:i'( vf/ 

Singuhr, Lexom-ai, lexetai, lexetai* I abaft: ^ipeak 

to or for myael^ &e. u :■: 

Dual* Lexomethon, lexeathon^ iexeathon ; 
Hurai, Lexometha, lexeathey.lexont-ai. 

In the eoriat 
Singular^ Efexam^^n, elexat^ elexatiK)^ I made a 

qpeeeh to myadf, or on my ovm ac- 
•■■■■-' '^ 'ooont. ^ . . . ...J'; .• 

Dualf £lex8metIi<Mi, elexasth-on^ elexiusthen ; 
Plural^ ElexaaMtba^ elexaaAe^ elexant-o. 

But the t«i6 .paMte Aitarta are formed from par- 
ticiple^ Of fiMi^lhefinb reduced into that atate» in 
tfait «M«ner; The-^t^^ dcme, in 



the diapt of THAp is udded to the ahortened verb ; 
thmb iMeTVLAf for leooda^ said^ tath, for 
TAGTH, stretched; 8Taltb» sent out; frachtba^ 
icted J and so in others : on whidi. preterite par- 
ticiples is raised a fatQre» as is done on verbs in 
AO» £0, or OQ pure ; and this new future is in- 
flected with the vocable ax, self. Examples are, 

Lech-tha, said ; lechtheso, I will perform 
the act of said; lechthssom-ai, I will perform 
ihe act (tf being said to myself or for mjself ; 
which, according to the analogy above explsoifd, 
is I shall be said : tath, extended ; tatheso, I 
shall perform the act of extension ; tathesokai, 
I shall perform extension to myself, that is^ I-diall 
be extended : stalth» sent ; stajlth-esom-ai» I 
shall perform or act the being sent to myself; 
which is, I shall be sent : fkachth-£s*bt-ai>. He 
shall execute the being acted or done on himself, 
or he shall be done* 

The second future passive obeys the very sapae 
laws. Fbao, stal, tan, trao, leg, are equivalent 
to preterite participles of prasso, I. do ; sT£Lto, I 
send ; teino, I stretch ; trooo, I chew ; lego, I 
say ; on account of the abbreviation of their vow- 
els : they are in the state of wog, moved ; bog, 
bent ; dwog, driven ; log, laid ; mog, pressed, 
closed ; bog, torn, broken ; and the like^ in the 
primeval language. Consequently ?RAa£iOifAi, 

STALESOMAI, fANEflOHAJ^ TRAGSSOMAI,.L£«£SMIAI> 



IM pttKMMMtiiilki'MfMftV'or 



\ -w 



\ tecoBid fefhW OB tM cM|i|NNMl iorai' illMMlk* 
above:"' LMaod^kt, I'diitf eamite tlM act ^ 



being aid to «r ftr tayielf, .^ I AmU bll Mid, isa 
mer^iSttj^ expinitfDii tlift £fedlifJfeaiiiui;'kiM- 
madl el lLxa» iiid^! it nMte mn^e IKfti taditt br 
LkCRrtL It wotid lie -ce^ tigi'ottafiAii thk mm> 
ti6h by Ihe pnctibe of die belt Oieel |^ M^ 
fttttoriiiil. ■' -- :7- 

llie tub aoriib ire dlieedjr fbniea fton tbeae 
dSflbentlmdi oirpkilieipleJ,'^aMt aaj tliiitatteii 
froqn the recqptDcal idiema. 8db UMnTH, lieeii 
•aid ; oxLECtHEEKt I was said { uso^ laid ; gb- 
LK6BBN9 and, by ooiitniettoii» slbosk, I was said : 
PBACHTH, done{ EPRAcarREiBy he was done; 
PRAO, done} spbaobes, diou wast done; bpra- 
OBifDANy or EPRAOBSAN by oontractiofii tlifey wwe 
done : michth, mixed ; emichtheh, I was mixed ; 
and fi-Mio-EN, I was mixed. Migeis tei chthoni 
Offers a little from michtheis tei chtboni : the lat- 
ter signifies stronger action, nearly synonymous 
with kneaded or wrought tip like lime and sand ; 
the other barely states the fact of being mixed : it 
is the poetical word, and carries a more degant 
atose'than the other ; but such distinctions, though 
real, are often n^Iected. 

The preterite passive is a reciprocal form aug- 
mented by'reduplitatioii, and by the word ai, self. 
In the example £ego it runs as below. 
Singular, Leleg-om-Ai ; leleg-es-ai, lel^-et-ai, I 
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have aiid fiir myieUl I hsr e bien 

ifud,. &c» 
Dualy Leleg-ometh-ODyleleg^k-ony Iel^-th*oiiu 
Plural^. Leleg-ometlM, Idcg-eth-e, lekg-ont^u^ 
The Greek philologist may readily ducover how 
tho^o veguhr forws were contracted: he nmj 
eaaUj apply them to other Terhs } and remark that 
the mdical assumes the sense of a preterite partU 
cipljB, to which the pronomis and the nomi ai, sd4 
are instantly sabjoined. ContRRtion and inter* 
change of the consonants take place in many of 
these; compound tenses, an a broader and bolder 
scale than the rules of grammarians have hitb^to 
delineated. 

The preterpluperfect tense is £)rmed by prefix^- 
ing to the preterite gb or £ as usual, and changing 
Ai^ in the customary manner, into o short. Thna 
uujBGM Ai, I have said to myself, or I have been 
said $: XLBLEGMEN, I had said to mysd^ or I was 
said*. These, like all preterite tenses of the ie« 
doubled, order, mark complete actim, though but 
a moment past, and leave remote time to be ez« 
pressed by the aorists. Preterite^ accordingly, 
have often a present meaning, which is well trans- 
lated by I am, &c« The preterpluper&cta aie^ 
however, terms which imply past action, and^ 
therefore, they approximate to the aorists and the 
imperfect in that respect, and in that <mly, £ir they 
are definite in significatiou. 






l«l' 



Tdce bMC^ with ftw eroepfioMt- taljiinUn, <i«iiii i 

and |iiBri«Biw ofitefiMtt ibi-MJi y ir feU, * dfF Afr'^' 
pntakB ■bd'iwiffip j pti ft il , awt^ nibtf in>ii|t' 
the naoMr.' Tin giiiagriwii liiini'iiliMfltflttilitf lid «^- 
nilgiiiRtma'ibDAtihln^i Sdilt^rf'IkiMlilflll^t' 

doafaliiigthB iint fuMffr ^ I}m iklddb \mb^' It^ 
miigt» hawie¥er» beobeorfadt that a fiitui^ if « oottk ^ 
plete agnifieatuKDy is a tery omyreineiit'teiiae^ and 
is exprened in the Icmic Greek by such fonni as 
L^UExoMAi^ I shall haveaaid to iiqrsdf ^ txxbo^ '-■ 
TAi, it shall have said to itself, that is^ it shaR be 
said. The sulgunctives and. optatires are ail fomt-' ' 
ed, on the principles stated at the Oommencenient of 
this section ; and the imperattTes rise directly from 
the indicatives, by sotgoining the pronouns; and, in 
reciprocal fonns, the ccms^nificative o for Al, self. 
Tlie philcdogisfe most recollect, that, in the third 
person of the ploral of these^a corruption eurts, by' 
which osAK,^ the wntraetion of 'ONDAKD, seeps to 
be anneaced to the isoond pienon plural : thus le« 
GE8THE, say ye ior yoonelTes) X.KOESTH0SA1I for 
LEOBsTHonoav, lot then say for themselves. In 
t^e second person singdar tiie old form of the im- 
perative of the reciprocri yi Bsen t vvas in 80; thus 



LSGSiQb »y tholi for thyidf^ iiatead of the modem 

All the iiifiniti?et of tiie aetife voioe ere nouiie 
formed with the oonngnificatifes ma, make^ and 
KA, work ; which give an a4jeetive or participial 
nature to the radicalj for every infinitive is merely 
a verbal nouUf and, as verbal noans may be formed 
by any cmsignificative, the varietiea of the infini* 
live are consequently numerous in the diflbrent 
dialects* The Teuiones used na, makct as lag* 
AKA, laid, the act of laying : infinitives of the Teii« 
tonic dialects, therefore, ended in an, en, on. The 
Celts used two consignificatives ag, or ach, work, 
or act i and adh or idh, a variety of da, done, or 
do*. So CRUIM, gather; cruinneagh, gathering ; 
CRUiNV-KAGH-ADH, what is gathered, or an assem* 
biy. The infinitive^ to gather, is cruxkneaghadh. 
The Indians, Persians, and Slavi, used to affix 
the word da, the sign of the preterite, to the raot» 
which produced a verbal noun ; thus lag, lay ; lag- 
ate, layed, laid, and, by common use, to lay: 
SARP, creep ; sarp-tun, to creep, literally the act 
of having crept, or the creeping : khor, eat, chew ; 
KHOR-DEN, the having ate, the eating, or to eat. 
Every Slavic, Persic, and Sanscrit infinitive is quite 
the same as the Latin supine in rvu. The Latin 
tribes not only used this kind of infinitive, but alaa 
one formed with RAt make, as am a-re, the makiag 
love ; DOCERE, the makii^ of instruction ; audire. 
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nrecediiuK Tftf I itft hit ilfltig QC jihoit ii theisoiitiBet^ 

ll(^^^f«0f40il Jim 4<,G^^ 

g£ AM, ii,ii«^< ■gie»,.imil>f w>h,i likfe. lo»} Jihi^ 
two latter of which: Mrda aifi'jdioi fioniiiiEikE^agRO^ 
joiuwidwiD fonotJoriiLieeUiigs of the miikcU laof 
jiAy or LXQBAf love^ ia a dmtafeiye of uawAy to 
ezercuNi UkiBg.* Pj;.ac£o signifies either I like, or^ 
if it be activebt;! nuke another like. Doc» show9.or 
teach» ia the Qffeeki>sic» and Sanscrit i>Ki3H;i dX 
from TAEC, or twa£c» the Teutonic for point outt 
dlow, directs TA&ca is a teacher^, and tac-k, what 
fhow8» a token. Aud is the preterite of oo, to 
take» from ag, the r^dicalf which is the origin of 
AO«io<c^ or AIO9: 1. hear, in Greeks The . words 
ooH and ooa are common Celtic for the $axoa 

ooB, or.sAR, (oo-EB,) an ear. 

Any verind noiui may stand £>r An infinitive^ 
The Greek, infinitive waa formed, by bca, na» 
and AJ9. self }, thus lbq, say ) legem a, say-made^ 
that is^ said I . ucobmsna^ sayrmade-wrought^ or 
say-make-worict which is a completely formed pre. 
terite partid^ To this»they joined ai, self; 
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LEo-OND8» hating ssid ; both in an active aenae; 
and LECHTHENDSy and leoeends, being in the 
state of said, continuing est existing in the state 
of said» withont reftnence to agency, fbiiher 
than is implied in mere continuation or existence } 
are all obvious in their construction. Lkjubchods, 
said, meaning that saying is finished by actual per- 
formance and labour ; lelgoods, said, that is, 
placed in the state of finished speech, without re- 
gard to the operation ; are equally intelligible. But 
the addition of ma-na, or men, forms the most 
powerful of all the participial species, and conveys 
an active sense of a finished or finishing operation. 
Thus LEG-OM£-NON| that which is now making into 
the state of finished speaking ; legomenos, (leg- 
AMA-NA-SA,) he that is finishing or going through 
with speaking : auton trepomenon horao, I see 
him getting into the state of being tunied ; auton 
TREPONTA HORAo, I SCO him actually turning, 
(himself or another thing,) which is not so good as 
TREPOMENON wheu apph'cd to self-action. As the 
word strength-en in English signifies to get or ga- 
ther strength, to become strong ; so trepom-en, 
means either to become, or to be turning. This is 
called a participle of the reciprocal voice, but its 
connection with that is only accidental. It is ac- 
tive by nature, and only passive by application, for 
the verb is of the present tense, and the consigni- 
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ficatives mean the active carrying forward of the 
sense of the verb into a completed state. 

These consignificatives are jomed to the other 
tenses, which, being of a future or preterite senses 
obtain a similar meaning in the compounds : thus 
TREPSoMEN-os, Carrying on to completion the act 
and manner of acting specified by tbeps ; trepsa- 
MEN-os, he carrying on to completion the act of 
TREPSA, turned, that is, having accomplished the 
being turned, having turned ; tbsphthesomenos, 
carrying into completion the act of being about to 
enter the state of trephtha, turned ; that is, about 
to be turned ; trapes-omen- os, nearly the same, 
the original difference between trephth and trap 
being preserved ; leleg-men-os, and tetrap-me- 
Nos, otherwise tetramekos, conducting or making 
into the state of being completely turned or said, 
that is, turned or said. If it were not for the ac- 
tive power of these auxiliary words, trepsamebios 
and LEXAMENos would not signify having turned 
or said, but turned or said in a completely passive 
sense. 

All passives are by original constitution active 
verbs ; a doctrine which extends to participles and 
nouns formed from these. Though we use and 
consider the trorcfs said, laid, fallen, dead, and the 
like, as entirely passive in sense and form ; they 
were at first active and ener^^etic, both in the ndi- 
cals and auxiliaries. Said, for saegi-da^ was lite- 



raliy say-do : the rsdrcaf was sac, to move strongly, 
shake, move forwartJ, exert, put forth, ex-press. 
Laid waa LAcr-DA, from lag, strike elasticaliy ; and 
OA, from DAG, work, do. Fallen was falla-na, 
from fag, move ; whence fagel, or pall, tnotfe, 
totter, tnmbJe ; and kac, work actively. The wofd 
tat (pagt,) fall, is common in Sanscrit, as is p£- 
To in Greek. Dead is from uwagida, a compound 
of vtrK&f iH'iuWt teAM^ HaSt ^lMlSn(tf^ '•MJW 
Uke phtttii Mtioite ft^iafeficNWh^MiaiftMMif 

He gnunibiauits teE lA, ^A tlicVe tfrii ootmt 
derived from all the periMiis of 1Jhe fUbst {taitlcii* 
hrly thOBe of the piVtei'pM^^ postftfe. &idi dfe^ 
mMloiu are fouoded only on a]^[HWtWfiD^ uliicfa 
has led to many bulty ur&ngem efifi ki «^«, kAd 
in lan^uftge. One of tTie grelk^ <AMiii '#likl^ 
hav6 been committed hj Mr HbM6 TfiblM, th« 
ftther of ratJond philolc^, is tfce <AeitiKtton iX 
word* ending in tr, a variety of i>k, "fhrni the 
third person singular. When, ther^fol^ We tft« 
informed that sfhalma and poema, an error -«Mk 
poem, ^e frtAn gsphalM ai and vmtVBtmki } %hat 
8CEFU8 and FOB8I8 cottfe from '^scb.wai and VB- 
POESAi, diou Wt been eofisidered Or dorie; that 
didactkov, tedehifig-violiey, and SeicTb^ a shMr- 
er or demondtrator, tome from didactaIi he Iras 
been taught, aftd beeieictX^^ lie has be^b shown ; 
we are to observe that diia etymolo||y is t/batiti tttiA 
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impdsttble, having its foundfltion in appearaQce, not 
in tnttfa. Sj^halma and poema, coatractiona of 
8PHALHAT and BOEMAT, are not from the personal 
verb, nor from m, wfaicli in it ngpifies 1 ; but fhmi 
(be particifnal conaignificatives ma, make, and da* 
do.— Sphal, stumbling, or atumble; aPHALMAt 
making a stumble ; sphalmada, the act of baring 
madp a stumble. It is metaphorically an error or 
bluiider.-'-*-Poi, aaake, (bag, work, labour;) poi-e- 
BMA, make^makir^^ a making; poi-e-emad, the 
act of having made ; the single effect of that act : 
if the act was composing, it is a poem. But poesis 
is from poi-e-s-is, to wit, from poi, the radical ; b, 
(for AG or EG,) the verbifying auxiliary ; sa, die 
consignificative, meaning work ; and is the sign of 
the person, for all such words were viewed as per- 
sonal on account of their active nature. PoiEsis is 
the active perfomance of making. »id the faculty 
of doing so, but foiemat is a sin^e act, or the 
fruit of that act. The diffisrence is marked and 
very distinct. Scep, divide, discern, distinguish 
with the eye or mind, make discriminations by 
lodung into objects, or by inquiring into opinions, 
which is called speculating ; produces both scep-si-s 
and STEP-MAT, or scemmat. The tint signifies in- 
quiry, the other signifies the act, or a single act of 
inquiry. Dac, to point out, and consequently in- 
struct, like many nmilar verbs, ia redoubled, which 
strengthens its power. From it rises the new verb 
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|ihwMLlii fliiirtit ik t gWWUllf'iiiigL iiul wl 
ginaUy Minded Bb Mb ilriA <ifc fWJtigli ltt» 

: !%• Utins iMd IM 4»4lMtt^ 
Hrlm 1M<fc» fcy 4*t^ By/ llii^elicift ^iMiM dT 

wUch «te in 8MMlft%lPM; L>to 
with it formed tuch words m amu^ba, DboaiA, 
which literally signify Iniiiging or makiiig 1m^ 
teaching. T3fe new word vm ifewild aa a veiM 
noun, expressive of action dairying eovwhidi, when 
dedibed like elexa, the radical ^rf the fim aorist 
active of lego, I my, in Gteek, had sli unperfecfly 
past sense j that is, the action was in part time, but 
was going on, and not then completed ; but when 
die same word was declined with the vowels of the 
present tense, in original Latin, Teutome, and Cd-* 
tic verbs, it olitained a future sense. In eil the 
most or^iufll dialects there was no fiitore tense. 
In the Teutonic variefSes, ifrom the Visigolfliie to 
the Anglo-Sazon, the present and future were the 
same. The Cdtie and Cyitaraig have no present 
tense ; that isto imy, their present has in course of 
time become their ihture, and is now supplied by 
periphrasis. When amaba was declined like lego. 



iegis, i^ft^ )egimtts, iegitts, legality like the genn- 
ine oM (msent, k fttiried hy cortom a fiittira «f» 
niBcBtkm ( but ii hu i declined li[e the first aoiiA 
of Greek verbs^ it beeande tn imperfect. Gontiwt 
mnabam-iMityViDtif-ttiMuity wiA 8iiiab(Ki8-it, inmi- 
fti^ttoit ; the short towels of the one i^ecies with 
the loi^ and coalesced vowels of the other. 

This form of the fiitore is in use only in the se* 
eondarjr conjugations : the primitive verlra anmnged 
under lego maintained the most ancient Greek £d* 
tore, which had been brought with the hmgoage 
from the south. Legam, leges, i'^gcU lagemus, 1^ 
getis, legent, are formed on the ikiodel of the Greek 
lego, legeis, legei ; legonmen (for legeomen,) le- 
geite, legousi (for legeondi.) 

The original manner erf* forming the perfect pre* 
tcrite, by reduplicatioD of the word, and abbreviat- 
ing or chan^g its vowds, entered Italy akmg with 
the primitive verbs. Cecini, pependi^ spopondiy 
pepuli, tetnli, and many others^ obsolete, or com- 
mon, are examples of it ; but tlie Romans^ lika 
the Anglo-Saxons, abandoned this method in jm^ 
tioe, contented themsdves mA iMreviating the 
^HmAs ; and, in many of their veffas^ mtk snl^oin* 
ing to t^eradic^ v, a variety, as it siionld seem, of 
the auxiliary b a already mentioned. The preteriuss 
of the third conjugation are rim^e^muKosted, and 
fi^ohnr. They ran in this funui pepuKt jKpHttip 
pepulit; pepulfaons, pepoKstis^ pepidemakei 
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lere. The raiaon of ahorteniiig the radical ia to he 
aought in the eariieat stages of the Europera tonguea* 
The pronouns are affixed by means of i» as is the 
manner of all very ancient and simple inflection. 
The cdncidence between the Teutonic second per- 
flOQ singular in st, from swa^thwa, and the same 
person in Latin, deserves notice. As to the ap- 
pearance of RA before the pronoun of the third 
plural, the same peculiarity is found in the Sanscrit 
preterites. 

As the ancient Romans had lost the Greek aux- 
iliary term or consignificative of past action, they 
seem to have supplied its place with ba. The verb 
acquired by this is not a sign of past or future time, 
but a sense of action, similar to what is bestowed in 
Greek by the use of sa, in future or rather incep- 
tive verbs ; the effects of which are extensively seen 
in the language. They joined ra to their tenses, 
in order to lay indirectly the foundations of a pre- 
terite meaning. By aflSxing it to leg in the pre- 
sent tense, they formed legerem ; and to the. same 
verb in the preterite, they formed legeram, legerim, 
and l^ero. But this composition will be more dis- 
tinct in PELLo-PEPULi, I drive, an active verb, the 
same as ballo in Greek, and buail in Celtic, and 
immediately descended from bag, to strike. By 
means of ra the Latin nations formed peller, 
which they conjugated with the subjunctive or 
conditional emphasis, and used in the imperfectly 
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preterite sense. The same term, compounded with 
PEPULi, made pbpuler, which obtained a preterite 
or future meaningi according to the manner of coa* 
jugation. If that was open, and the pronouns were 
preceded by a, as in amabam, and in the Greek 
ELEXA, I said ; the sense was preterite, and expres»» 
ed the pluperfect, or the past time of a tense na- 
turally preterite. If the conjugation consisted in 
affixing the pronouns as to a present tense, the 
new tense had a conditional or future meaning. 
Thus pepuleram, I had driren ; pepulerim, I may 
have driven ; si amaverim, if I [mayj have loved } 
pepuleroy I shall have driven; cum amavero, 
when I shall have loved. The affinity between the 
preterite subjunctive and subjunctive future is very 
great. Instead of ra the old Romans used sa, a 
consignificative of kindred meaning. They said 
fiicesit and facesim for fecerit and fecerim ; leva- 
vesim for levaverim, and levaveso for levavero ; ta* 
gesim and tageso, for tetigerim and tetigero. They 
made the preterpluperfect subjunctive from amave- 
ram or pepuleram by inserting s, in this manner ; 
amavesesem, pepulesesem, instead of amavererem 
and pepulererem. This lisping pronunciation 
(blaesa balbaque senectus) 'was gradually 
abandoned. It was borrowed from the Cymraijg 
Gauls in the neighbourhood of the Greek colooies j 
at least the resemblance between the ancient 
tish and Latin verb countenances this 



IM vauMBoatmcAL mrnnm ev 

Hie wotdcAB^ ^ wUeh tlie op^M iWiK 

near, pgwridg} id all ewpecte ww l otwi to ftw»A» 

or DBAB» betfj, Gair&^xcttuig ; an^ 

nUdi Ae Mcondaiy seue is oiur,^ fo^iaq « pwtir 
eohr Cdfcic and Cymnig narib* Tbii verb. iMNk 
like all ihofle in the sama lamgifagaih no preaen^ 
The old akoit preterike» which the Welih(r|mqM* 
lians call the imperfect, is eaxmuis car-it,^ ttmn 
car^em, car-ech, 0Br«ent» I loved, thou lovedsti 
he. The faetitiotis preterite ia made by s ; thus 
cer-ai8» oer*aist, car-oth, oar<«haiD, car-as-och, car- 
as-ant, I have loyed, and so on through the other 
five persons. The preterploperfect is car-as-un, 
car«as-it, car-as-ai ; car-as^m, cai^as*ech» car-as-ent, 
I had loved. The future is carwav, cer-i. car, car* 
un, cer-ueh, car-^nt. It is the ancient pres^it 
tense. There is hardly any difference between the 
indicative and suljjjunctive tenses of the British 
language. The passive is all periphrastical, and 
made in a natural but singular manner. From 
every active tense comes a participle in this forpa, 
cer-id, loved ; caruyd, been or having been loved ; 
carasid, had been loved ; cerir, £rom the future, to 
be loved. These are the imperfect, preterite, pre- 
terperfect, and future participles, called by the 
Welsh grammarians thurd persons singular of the 
verb. The noun or verbal cam, love, is then tak- 
en, and along with pronouns/ auxiliaries, ^and a 
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pnpotidom, the- fidlowii^ presieiit is coiifltitiitod£ 
<»I.iiin on my losing, thou art aa.ihy }€imgi he ia 
Oft 'his lovingt'* wd so on thrGMghout tlic» temet 
Tq; fbrm tho impei&ot tbey take tm^ loved» and' 
say oerid Ty, cerid dy, oeiid eT» that is» hnred of im^ 
Ity¥ad of thee^ lovad of hint he* meaniiig I waa. 
lowd, and so frrtb^ If the Latin tribea borrowed 
any thing raatenally Celtic fknoa thrir nei^^hoim 
br^ond 1^ Appeinnes» it mnat have been the use 
of &A and 8A in the formattouof the verbs* Thes^. 
howereri mij^t have been employed in imitation of 
some aiment dialect now totaUy lost^ the iB|>Qersh of 
a Tuscan or a Sdbine tribe» which never kaewcel^ 
brity, or aspired to the dmninion of the world. ^ 
The passive voice of the L^n verb» like that of 
the Grreeky is entirely reciprocaL All the tenses 
fbllow the character of their original active form. 
One example, therefore, may suffice to illustrate 
dieir nature in general.— *Lego» legis» legit, 1^^ 
mus, legitis, legunt ; passive voice, leg-or ; legHuria 
(ff leg«>ere ; leg*it-ur, leg-im-ur, l^^ini,. legrunt- 
ur. It is evident that or or ur is here i^iumy* 
mens with the Greek ai ; but the true word being 
forgotten, and the habit of using it alone retained; 
its place was rudely supplied by the consignificative 
UA, which transformed the active wmee into a kind 
of adjective. It is forther very remarkable, that 
the second person plural is always made by the 
old Greek infinitive termination, which being in 
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ancient times uied for the • imperative^ at laafc 
was in a bailiaroiia coonftiy tcmsfened into the 
langnig^ as a verb of the second' person. la* 
deed, it may be suspected that amare, amabare, 
amabere,.amere9 amarerct bear some reference to 
an infinitive ; though they are probably varietiea of 
the regidar forms amaris, amabaris, amaberis^ amoi» 
ris, amareris, in which the s will be considered l^* 
many as the representative of the pnmonn. But 
amaminiy amabamini, amabimini, amemini, and 
amaremini, are formed on the plan of l^emenai, 
to say ; lexemenai, to be about to say ; lexamenai, 
to have said ; and lelechemenai, to have finished 
saying. All classic scholars know the Attic and 
Ionic practice of using the infinitive for the impe- 
rative ; an example of which, out of many, is found 
in the l^th book of the Iliad, in the 22d line from 
the end of the book. Observe also that it begins 
a speech. Eipemenai moi, Troes, agauou Ilioneos 
patri philoi cai metri : Say for me, Trojans, to the 
father and mother of the proud Ilioneus. In the 
Latin imperative, amamino was anciently used for 
amare or amator, be thou loved ; and amaminor for 
amamini, be you loved. The o and or at the close 
of these is the substitute for the Greek ai, self. In 
the active form, amato, love thou, is for ama-to, in 
which TO is thou, and is different from to, he, in 
the third person. In all the dialects, thwa, self. 
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was Qied originally to denote three difierent things, 
thoQy thaty and he. 

The infinitives are derived front the present, 
preterite, and future, with the aasistance of sa and 
EA } thus pelle-re, the driving, the performing of 
drive, from ra, make or work ; pepulisese, for pe- 
pulerere, the performing of pepuler, the pluperfect 
of pello, but the past time of pepuli. An old fii- 
ture once existed in this form-^pepulisere, expng- 
navisere, impetravisere, which is the infinitive of 
*lhe subjunctive future. The present infinitive pas- 
sSve terminated in ier, or rather in e-er ; as amare- 
er, docere-er, legere-er, in which the reciprocal er 
for AT, self, is evident. 

The participles require particular attention, as 
tiieir history has not been carefully investigated* 
The participle of the present is legent and legend, 
reading ; pellent and pellend, driving ; both varie-^ 
ties of the common European species. Each of 
these takes the personal consignificatives sa and a, 
when applied to Agents, or to things considered as 
agents. Thus, homo pellents, a man driving ; ie- 
mina pellents, a woman driving ; navigiom pellents 
undas, a boat driving : (observe it is considered as 
an agent ; and therefore this active present parti- 
ciple, and many similar adjective nouns, have sa in 
the neuter.) When the agency is less directiy in 
view, pellend, driving, takes all the conaignificatNitt 
of gender, viz. us or os, a, and um or on. The 
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pniper mmK^ 4lMii' m htf diM^c^ -*Mkiil^g|[) «i. 
in tbe nentar, driting cooiidsnd <faf dMtf itii4<i^ 

ing j|io«vMik««l'''fttwteil'i^|QiMf^ iMiwnlimii 

4r;/iiiMiiin<.; WliifrJroiUadlf'aa ^iinfvw^ 

the aadnbt lair of 1^4 ptittml hagamtk tiii^^re* 
seoDt' tti&dii Ar tlteHhtaMb^ b<iiuii>^h>fc>4i jgwiier 
<iii aiwr-b'ippwiiitthiByiiadfiitt^ 
^uckljpV « ^Uy if dHABig }«« dobd ii detAcndnig 
to cover the eartk On this andogj; legendiu^ 
legenda,^ legenduiBi obtain a future sawe ; though 
the last of these words, used by itself l» a: noun, 
al way St bears Us origmal meaning*^ . Tlie gramma* 
rianf call ita.genmd> or carrying word* Hie true 
future particqple is ^eirived froBi the ^preU9 ft ^'JMie» 
which is focmedlike the rest <rf that'Species iathe 
CeltiG, Teutonic^ Sanscrit, Gredti^ and tPersic dia- 
lects^ by da, dose or do* When i the verb is ori- 
ginal, TA, the usual Latin variety of da, cmnes 
dose to. the radical : so doc«t, vio<r9 lbc*t, fluc-t, 
acoiB^T, BPEcxT^ taugfat,^livad, read» flowcd, writ, 
viewed, spied ; or is separated from it by a short 
vowel» which is elided in these examples above 
quoted;. Thus nu-nvrudied; lac^it, drawn out, 
or drawn away^ evticod ; par-it, bom, from bar, 
bear ; freimt, roaied^ from ^ Teutonic b<«um ; 
OEKiT, bred, from cbn or cwigsn, produce ; lnt. 
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dftubedy from LI, anoint. In fimning the preter- 
iteBf it wafl not unusual among the Latin tribes to 
join SA to the root, precisely in the manner of first 
aoristB in Greek. They sud dic*si, instead of 
Did; fiPAB8T» instead of sparg-si; rosi, instead 
of RODSi^f l^EC-si, instead of flectk Let it al- 
ways be remembered, that there is nothing intrin-* 
sically future or preterite in this or ia any consig- 
nificatire* Ga, go ; ba, do ; sa, make ; ra, work ; 
NA, perform ; only fit the verb by their senses for 
b^g appropriated to a future or preterite signifi- 
cation. These words are active and present in thdr 
meanings. When the preterite takes sA, the par- 
ticiple generally receives it also, though not always. 
In such examples, the word sa excludes the neces- 
sity of insertmg ta in the participle. If the verb 
itself be compounded with sa, the ta is regularly 
added; as in dsps-t, kneaded; textT^ woven; 
from D£p*8, to bruise, work by severe pressure ; and 
TEC-8, to put t(^ther by tec, working. Dep is a 
compound of dao or dwag, with the second radi- 
cal consignificative ba. (See Part I.) Our word 
DAH, dough, is a derivative of the radical bag it-* 
self* Tec, in Slavonic tek, weave, is from tw ag- 
io, by contraction tag, pull, touch, work, make^ 
fabricate ; which is common in the German dialects, 
and, in the Greek, in the ordinary sense of make. 
So TEUCHO, I make, that is, I make by working } 
tec-ton, a workman ; techna, a trick, a fidl>ricated 
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Stratagem ; toobn, to make, in Teutonic ; tuch, 
cloth. The connection between dao, do, and tag, 
work, is established in the taUe of radicals. 

From the preterite participle rises the future 
LECTUR, AMATUR, DOCTUR, the uaturc of whldi is 
discovered from the Roman practice of using a fu- 
ture subjunctive, derived from the preterite. But 
I am indebted for the true history of this, and of 
many other classic peculiarities, to a nation in the 
heart of Germany, on^ of its noblest tribes,* whose 
dialect, though despised by Greek and Roman pride, 
must now perform for their literature what it can- 
not effect by itself. The result of its assistance 
may be seen in the note. 

What are called supines are, the one the neuter 
of the preterite participle, which is the infinitive in 
the Celtic, Slavonic, Persic, and Indian nations ; 
the other is the dative of the same verbal adjective, 
declined like fructus. Thus tactus, the touch ; 
tactuis, tactui : tactus, touched, signifies, on the 
plan of nouns derived from . preterite participles, 
touch in the abstract ; the act, the power, the ef- 
fect, and sometimes the organ. Amatu, doctu, 
lectu, are datives of this description ; though per- 
haps they are only varieties of amato, docto, and 
lecto ; originally, as is well known, amatoi, doctoi, 
and lectoi.-*-Facile lectoi, easy for being read ; &- 

» Note X. 
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cile dicU^ easy for being said : eo amatum, I go on 
the being loved ; amatum, the being loved. Re- 
mark the force of the preterite in ed, and the arti« 
6ce by which he^ing^ a present participle, expresses 
the present existence of an action in a past or com- 
pleted state. — Idon, (id-onds,) having seen ; math- 
on, (for matbond,) it having learned ; peplechth- 
ends, he being burnt, bejng quite singed, or in- 
flamed by fire ; moxi-end-xxisXt dying, or, in the 
future sense erected on the present, coming dr^Ui : 
moriendum est omnibus, the act of death is coming 
to all. In the oblique case, the original and pre- 
sent signification is always retained.— Tempus le- 
gendi, time of reading ; aptus docendo, fitted for 
teaching. Being active participles in the present 
tense, they govern the accusative. — Tempus pe-* 
tendi pacem, the time of seeking peace ; or, tem- 
pus petendae pacis, the time of peace to be sought ; 
pax petenda, peace to be a-seeking ; which is the 
relic of the Saxon peace to be on or an seeking. 
What are you a-seeking ? is different from What 
are you seeking ? it means more fully the going on 
with the process. Present action continuing is al- 
lied to future action. Hence the future and pre- 
sent sense of the participles in dus and urus ; of 
the first and second future in Greek ; of all incep- 
tive verbs ; and of the present- future tense of the 
Teutonic nations. 

In deponent verbs the preterite participle is ac- 
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tffe, whidiilr ifot diiMtif tibt^kmei in aethe teriit. 
LectaB » iwct that ii» teadin^ oom^bl^ Leetai 
libitM is not Latin in coimnon^UB^'tibiMigh.fnietof 
memhm is. Thfe rtalon frhji^ die iMter mik^^kp 
that it is literally synonymoos widi tedben en the 
limbs or in the limbs, flie accontive having Ifhat 
power of signification.^Doctus giammatioim, faii^ 
grammar; ptoximns fin^, n^hest the end; latus 
hunaehn^ hraftd on the dioolders ; altas aex pedes, 
lB^^;^^>iife)iia ^ The 'preterite participle gf 
an actrrt ^%tb generally signMiea ooitipleted action* 
It therefore becomes more fit to ezpess the m»e 
fact, than to state it in reference to the objects, on 
which it has been completed. This participle fell 
into disuse in an active sense ; while such as func- 
tus, conatus, locutus, and fassus, retained their 
power.* So, locutos haec, having spoken these 
things ; functus vitam, or vita, having transacted 
or man^d life or on life. It is a derivative of 
FAG, catch or handle ; foxg, hold with the hand, 
manage with the hand, possess. — Conatus et ias- 
sus omnia; having tried and told openly all things. 
One reason, why preterite participles in Latin are 
less easily made to stand in an active sense, is their 
v^^ant of a consignificative expressive of action. In 
the Greek, lexands, by contraction lexas ; and 
I'ELECHODs, compounded of leleg, of ga or ca 

• Note O. 
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attd^DA.; iuf# fitted . for receiving an aeeuaattve, on 
acQeont olAiND aad.CA, in their composition ; while 
liBUXSODS (jUEJLOoos) 10 rather of a neuter ord^, 
becanse it wants such a oonsignificative. All know 
the preterite middle^ as it is called, has more of a 
neuter character^ that is, of inactive chameter, than 
the preterite active. 

While speaking of the nature of participles, it 
may be proper to mention^ that nearly all nouns 
may receive the participial conaignificatives. In* 
Latin, barbatus, auratus, crimtus, comutus, pellitns, 
beard-ed, gild-ed, haired, homed, skinned ; iogens 
(ingents,) sqiiens, vehemens, elegans, repens, cle-' 
mens, praegnans; facetus, surdus, (swer, dull, 
deaf,) pallidus, hirtufli, (hab, rough, harsh,) sal-sus, 
for salitus, salted ; mucidus, al-tus, from al, 
raise, lift ; assus, ar^duus, nudus, and all similar to 
these ; are either adjectives on a participial plan, or 
obsolete participle^. The investigation of this pro- 
cess is the key of philology. * 

The species, of which ama-bi-lis and mob-ib-un* 
Dus are examples, claim particular attention. They 
are each formed by two consignificatives, which re- 
late to quality or action ; and by the personal auxi- 
liaries, which mark the gender. Ama and hor the 
radicals, first receive ba ; the second original con- 
significative, which signifies bbab or make. In Vi^ 

* Note p. 
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VEODA, iiii^ acute; iWDA**BAt wiieJiMriii^ wiady) 
TUIQQWA9 tnie^ ididt finn ; tbigowa-ba» true^ 
beiiiagt truly; ABBA9 >tnnig; abra-ba, ttnmg^f^ 
After BAB (baq-ra) in the lenie of bring, prodneep 
or ourry, had become oommon, e long list ofTect^ 
tonic acyectives was formed by adding bab to the 
noun, as 8Icht-bab» Tisiblei visibilis ; oaho-bab; 
mobilis ; wAHsruM-BABy fertile. Such words are 
univeisaUy common in the Low and High Dutch* 
The datives of ibese which ended in s formed adi- 
verbs ; but the usual practice was to join lich to 
them, which signifies like, aud constituted an 
adjective altogether the same as verbals in bilis. 
Thus, 8ICHT-BAR is by itself possessing sight, per- 
taining to sight ; as sicht-bar hus, a house that has 
a good view from about it ; but sichtbar-lich 
Hus is domus visibilis, a house that may be seen j 
and siCHTBAR-LicHE is in a visible manner. Hus 
gang-bar is a house that has the pcmer, practice, 
or property of moving, such as the Tartar waggons j 
but GANG-BAR-LTCH HUS is a housc haviog the at* 
tribute of GANG-BAR, the property described by this 
compound. Ama, loving, or love in an active sense, 
as all radicals are ; ama-ba, love-having or possess- 
ing; AMA-BA-Lis, he holding the property of love- 
possessing; that is, having qualities which bring love. 
In German, this is AN-N£Mf>LiCH, from an, on, and 
NEM, take ; in vulgar phrase, a very taking man. 
Remark, that ama denotes the quality itself; ba sig- 



tS6m tiuit this quality is had orpofsened ; and u-«, 
that the person, marked out by sa, holds it, or 
lesembles it ; for there is an ambiguity in the con- 
significative LI, which must be attended to. In Vi- 
sigothic, and the German dialects, it is written leik 
(Greek aliokios.) The numerous compounds of it 
with other words are written swa-leik, such like ; 
THA*LEiK, that-like ; sama-leik, same-like ; mank* 
LEiK, man-like ; tot-leik, foot-like ; preo-leik, 
free-like. In Latin, some of these are t a-le, that- 
like; 8IMI-LE, same-like; peda-le, foot-like. When 
persons are understood, sa and a are added ; as 

FOT-LEIKS, FOT-LEIKA, FOT-LEIK, pedslis, pedali^ 

pedale. Now, the question is, do such ancient words 
as cuBi LE, a bed ; cervica-le, a bolster ; minut* 
AL, a minced thing ; and the other innumerable 
examples in Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Sanscrit ; 
come from leik, like, as seems to be fully indicat- 
ed by the Yisigothic and its relatives ; or, rather not 
from LAG, the primitive verb, in the sense of la 
hold, take, possess ? Leik, in the sense of similar, 
is a secondary word ; and rises from la gig, by con- 
traction LAEC, laid, smooth, even, plain, sleek, 
concordant. Things that agree in qualities are like^ 
It is certain that this idea ruled in the formation 
of EAC, joined, equal (locus sDquus,) par, joined } 
from FAGR, fadged, compacted ; (See Lye, Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic Dictionary* vocibus fag and 
PAGER ;) and of such adjectives as convenien8,eon- 
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; 3^3iatnm;o£^ff«lNd0 in MUi ]Neitig*de(ff]|iiii«^ 
it niajr he- .addaaqMltyich M artd^ rtiuit^ ?irfiiiMr!B4 twfc 
been joined to sath roots as meimta or mobj^ the 
compounds take the sigh of the present participls^ 
and become H£DiTA*B-UND, and moHi-bund ; whic^ 
difibr greatly from medit-akb and mor^-bnd. 
MoBiENDUs is. he dying ; but mobibumdus is he 
being at present in a dying state* Vie moribunidus 
manum tetendit, he,. being in a dying state, held 
out his hand. MoR is dying ; but mob-iba is bear« 
ing, having, possessing the act of dying. The 
sign of the present participle gives effect to this 
compound, and makes it a bewitiful accession to 
the language ; aa may be seen by comparison of 
M0B1BN8, MOBITUBUS, and this word, which, like 
all participles in dcjSi has a kind of slightly future 
signification. : 

This section may be concluded with some notice 
of a species of futureparticiple in Greek, of which 
iTEON, it is to be gone ; I8T£0N, it is to be known; 
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BOfonEm^ it IB to ie hwtened f oKosTBOKf^itisIa 
beidiKmDt are" examples. 33be aneicfnt veriii sigtA^ 
I am; dA-A or ge^a^ I go v wiii^A, I aee ; and 
wiiMO^A, I aee wUh tlie e^ or ;t)ie mind;' became^ 
in Greek, eo, and ixifi, or £iaii, I am ; l&o^wmi 
KBMi, I go ; "TEido, VKiDi^Oy and snxBO, I sea or 
know. The futftres of these were jsiso, I will go ; 
BUOf or EiDEESo, I will know ; eiso^ or saoiiiAi, I 
will be by myself, that is, exists The futare of 
GNoo, I know, (the aame as cukiga^ I. try^.or km 
in Saxon,) is gkoso ; and of spIkudo, I make speed ; 
SPEUSO. By addition of ta, the preterite consigni- 
ficative to these, were formed the participial words 
gnostos, known ; speustos, hastened ; eistos, seen ; 
to which we may add lectos, said ; thetos, put ; 
DOTos, given ; statos, stood ; plectos, struck ; 
GRAPTos, written ; feuctos, fled ^ troctos, eaten. 
These are all true preterite adjectives masculine 
from the radicals ; nor is the insertion of sa to be 
considered as in the least conferring on them a fu- 
ture sense. It is inserted as an active verbifying 
word in some, and omitted, because hot esaentiaUy 
necessary, in others } as is also th in arus-tha, 
or ARUTHA, drawn; drastjs, or drath, done; 

ZESTH, or ZETH, boilcd ; MNESTk, or MNETH, rsr 

membered ; pneusth, or pneuth, breathed. (See 
Moore's Greek Grammar, p. 142.) These prete- 
rites, and all others of the kind, were liable to be 
treated in the manner of a second future, that is. 
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tuiio» I wish or I am going to sup ; nignco» I 
blacken ; veliico, I twig or twitch ; cantillo, I sing 
a little, or in a humming manner ; petisso, I seek 
earnestly. With these may be contrasted the Greek 
didomii I give ; doc*e-o, I seem or look ; auxo, H 
increase } titrosco, I wound ; thnesco, I die ; auz- 
ano, I augment, I wax ; oigo, oignuo, oignumi, I 
open ; trecho, trochao, trochadso, 1 hasten ; oleco^ 
I destroy ; phlegetho, 1 bum ; lexeio, I desire to 
say ; peplego, I strike. The following principles* 
being the product of nature, have created these va- 
rieties, which were easily and regularly formed, to 
mark continuing, repeated, increased, diminished, 
or incipient action. 

1. The duplication of a word marks confirmed, 
intense, and repeated action : hence peplecha, I 
have struck, or peplego, I strike in a complete 
manner ; doo, I give ; didomi, I fully give ; sis* 
temi, I firmly stand ; pipeto, I make or I am mak- 
ing a fall. To do a single act completely, or to 
make a complete custom of such acting, are ex- 
pressed by the doubled verb. 

2. Ac, EG, 16, or OG, (the vowel varies from the 
last vowel of the radical,) give any verb or noun an 
active, performing sense. So, dbco, I point ou^ 
(radical twag, catch, take ; in Greek dec and DX» 
CHO, I take } deic Greek, and taec Saxon, make 
to take, teach, point out, betoken j in the 
preterite dedoc^ diown ; whence doc-o, I 
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shovi; I *Mt9 :Md poam moHf, it dmhr or 
to Bie ;i)tjia€0 |SiJI)dRn%:iadiailA» Mttj; but 
Btt-ot or ]KM>«QV'J«t» I mtk^rl ony op Am. 
iagVwimAf dnjjj^hldrv; FBOMijich^ 
•boqilitery i am hoMf ^^1^ tV tlntht nf Wlifcig^ 
omo^ X drive f oiSEO^I oai74Mi.dindi)g : ocsd, 
dbmkt dnt, driy^i; jcxd-ag-o^ orKEftj^ I «iake 
drive r vnuiG, Mbbit | ' 8?BAiAGa, at oimocf^ I straw 
oripraid'dodiaij &o« rTheie>weiiifta|iM0of the 
orBJiuuy verinfymij cojnwgniftcrtjfmu Itcumok he 
siirpritingy that the active eompounda aboidd fre> 
quently vie with, and often auperaede their ndi- 
cals. 

3. Sa is a word almost similar in its power to 
AG. Leg-so, I work, I cany on the action of 
speaking ; hufnos-so^ I carry on deeping } agnos- 
so, I play the ignorant, or I am ignorant ; tbe- 
CHa, I run, (radical thaag, press, squeese^ drive 
along,) preterite troch, a torn, a thing that is 
turned ; troch-ag-o^ or trochao, I actia courses 
or turns ; trochad, turned ; troc^adso, I make 
courses. All verbs in zo (dso) are of this kind^-— 
£RiDa» strife ; erij>^so, I comm^ce strife ; dad, 
divided, from daio ; dad-so, I put into divirions : 
BLUO, to run out rapidly, (b*lug, preterite of 
BLAGy drive, drive outy.flow ; for bluo in Greek 
is Ffcuo in< Latin :) blxzed, run out ; blud*so^ I 
make, I perform gMhing. Our verb gush is of 
this class. 6sqt^ cast, cast darts, sbmea, water, 

s 
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or «iy thing ; an ordinary verb, in all the Teuto- 
mc dialects, makes geots*a, I perform the act of 
carting water, pouring it quickly ; I gush. This 
▼erb is the origin of ceo, I cast, I lie, of which 
CUBO is a derivatiTe ; and which is synonymous to 
jacto, I cast ; and jaceo, I am cast, I lie ; and to 
LAG, I lay, and lig, I lie. The same verb is the 
source of gutta, a spark of water, and ceomat, a 
turn of the sea, a wave, (cuma;) and of many 
words in Scotch, old French and English ; jaw, 
jawp, jute (poured water,) jaillir, and the like. 
Before a noun is changed into a verb by means of 
SA, it is formed into a kind of preterite participle ; 
thus, cerat, a horn ; ceratid, homed, in the 
state of being homed ; ceratid* so, I act as if I 
had homs, or 1 begin so to act. This verb was 
first applied to animals that drive with their homs, 
and afterwards to the destraction of places by driv- 
ing all the buildings down. Verbs in sso are of 
the same class. So tag or tag, put, arrange; 
TACSO or tasso, I am arranging ; prac, woik or 
do ; prac- so or prasso, I am doing ; mag, braise ; 
MAG-SO or MASso, I am bmising^ squeezing, press- 
ing, handling hard. Bag, speak ; badso, I carry 
on noise, or much talking ; crag, cry aloud ; crad- 
80, I cry out, I execute the act of bawling ; crog, 
make a hoarse cry ; - crodso, I creak like a raven. 

4. Ag, eg, ig, and og are joined to verba to 
express incipient action. In Greek and Latin 
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their ftnu pre ac^ bc, i(^ nd oc^* aotinrdiof le 
eonvepience. As they mgaafy ftmrntlmg or hm^ 
ing^ th^ are firequently uied in femiiig d^jectivee 
like AM *ic*U8^ having the property of fiiend i 
cAD-uc*n8, having the property of Ming i ma- 
AC«U8| having the property of merua; pore. They 
must not be confounded with what is simihr to 
them in locusi apfaice» or jocna, a jest : then words 
are from the radicals lag, ky, uid gao^ bo fidde» 
moveabley merry. According to the well known 
power of ao, they ngnify also making, as wdl as 
holding or having. Hence ole-co, I make done ; 
and the most numerous order of verbs in sco» in 
Greek, Latin, and many other dialects. 

The powers of sa and ag united make the sense 
very active. Boo, I feed ; bo^mx), for bo-sa-ao*o» 
I perform, execute, go on with eating grass. 
Pasco is the same word. Mbthu, mead or sweet 
wine ; methusco, I act, I begin to act, I am act- 
ing in wine : bioo, (bio-ao-a,) I live, originally I 
move ; Biosco, I am carrying on life, I am begin- 
ning, or continuing the act of living : heuro, I 
get, fall on, meet with ; heurisco, I perform this 
act: GERAS, age, from ge*eac£R, increased in 
years, grown in days ; gerasco, I am acting the 
state of age at present, I am becoming old : tha- 
No, I am dying i thanesco, or thnesco, I am en- 
gaged in the very act of dying. What we less per* 
fectly express by I die, I grow, I rest, meaning I 
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am going or beginniDg to die^ grow^ re8t» the 
Greeks and Latins designated, in their empha- 
tic manner, by thnesco, cresco, quiesco. Giis- 
CO, (for glig-sco, from glio, shine, come quick- 
ly,) ardesco, aresco, ulciscor, proficiscor, nascor, 
from ABD, bum J ar, dry, burnt; ul, behind, 
back, again ; similar to vikd, turn } all on the idea 
of retribution : pro-ficio, I make forward on the 
road \ NAG, bring, fetch ; and all like to these are 
explicable on the principle stated above ; and in- 
stead of confounding the mind with their anon^a- 
lous appearance, take their due place in the scale 
of communication, and show by their character the 
reason why they were formed, and why they have 
superseded their primitives. 

So familiar was this species of composition to the 
ancient Greeks, that they extended it to the ten- 
ses of verbs, not only to presents and imperfects, 
but to every other t^ise, at pleasure. We find 
eescon, eesces, eesce, &c. for eeon, e^s, eeen, I 
was, thou wast, he was ; elexascon, elexasces, elex- 
asce, &c. for elexa, I said, and the other persons. 
They inserted it in words already formed by it, as 
in the Odyssey, Book xiL Boscesconth' helices 
calu hoes eurumetopoi; Beautiful black broad- 
fronted oxen were going on with feeding. 

Air e-toi nuctas men iauescen cai anancei 

£n sp^ssi glaphuroitin par, oUc eth^lon^ ethekmsei; 
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Bat »4iii^tt^9 indosd, lie WIS m tlie practin of ■keptaigr 
diM|^, bjf nadeMity, in polish^ cwrei, toride a Wfllhlg 
goiMiij luMiatf uniwilliiiy; tmtft-dqri^«ttiBf^«irAerodi9 
mtdahon^ vexing JMs.niiiidvitlEta^ gnMiisAiid ioi^ 
rows, he kept looking on the bemn ocony. iJmMimi; tpye> 

Veifas of thif ordWf if aleo redoabMy bad addi^ 
tional power. So mimne8co» I remember, from 
MNAO, I make mention, and I hold, retain, recol* 
lect ; DiDBAsco, 1 run away, from drag, I run, 
whence drapetes, a run-away } oignosco, I die- 
cern, from onoo, I apprehend, seise. 

6. Another ckss of verbs originated from the 
addition of ta and tha, signs of the preterite 
tense, to the radical. It has bten shown how i>a 
is inserted before sa. By this, as in other com- 
pounds, the radical becomes a preterite verbal, to 
whicl\ the persons are subjoined. So nemo, I 
catch or take, catch grass with the teeth ; nemeth, 
feeding ; nemetho, I pasture : phlego, I inflame ; 
PHLEOETH, being inflamed ; phlegetho, I am in- 
flaming, I bum: AMUNO, I ward off; amunath, 
defence ; amunatho, I make defence : bap, dip ; 
BAPET, dipping or being dipped ; bapto, I dip : 
TUP, from dub, beat; tupet, beating or being 
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bett ; TUPTO, I perform beating. These kind of 
verbs are more expressive than their radicals. They 
arise from the preterite, or the root formed into a 
preterite verbal. Cap, take ; capt, tf^en ; capt*o, 
I perform the ** act of taking/' which is the same 
as capt, being taken ; captit, having undergone 
the act of taking ; captit-o, I make such acts. 

7* A very hrge and active order of compound 
verbs rose from the application of na, make, as in 
the English words broad-en, wid-en, darken, thick- 
en, which are much more apposite than to make 
broad, wide, dark, or thick. Examples abound of 
this description, aux, grow; auxanoj I make 
grow or enlarge : darth, sleep ; darthano, I per* 
form sleeping, I become asleep : matho, I take, 
I take up ; manthano, I am going on with taking 
up knowledge : bao, I go, or I make another go ; 
BAENo, I perform going: chad, catch, grasp; 
CHANDAKo, I Contain. The grammarians have per- 
plexed themselves about the insertion of n and M 
in some of these ; but these letters are introduced 
by a snuffling pronunciation : For labano, leipano, 

TEUCHANO, HADANO, they Said LAMBANO, LIMPA- 

NO, HANDANO, TUNHANo, I take, I icavc, I plcase, 
I am becoming (literally making,) with reference to 
what time makes me. For any verb of ordinary ac- 
tion in the first ages might be a substantive verb. 
Ego incedo Regina, I am a Queen. Ego existo, I 
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outHrtand. The verb sig originally meant I move^ 
and often I move down or fidl. I beoome, I turn, 
I wax old, wise, weak, &c.» are of olmous deriva- 
tion, and throw h^t on fio, I grow ; and EVSMiTy 
it comes out, happens. Tog, or twao, make, pro- 
duce, form, bring aboat, afibrded tjbucho, I make 
as an artist does; and teucho, I bring about aa 
time does. Tuchb is happenii^; what comes about; 
TO TUCHON is the thing that is a-produoing by ^e 
in ordinary. 

In all the dialects, m has inonuated itself into 
words beginning with a liquid in the first syllable^ 
and with b, p, f, d, t, th, in the second. In nasal 
pronunciation, dimp is easily said for dip ; lind 
for LID ; MANTH for MATH. In many dialects, p or 
F is also introduced in this manner. We say pum- 
KIN and PUMPKIN ; and the Germans pronounce 
STUMPF for stump ; cumft for cumpt^ coming, and 
the like. Judgment must determine when such 
letters are radical or euphonic. 

The cousignificative na often creates two varie- 
ties. Thus, Tio> I value, I hold valuable, from ti 
or THiG, take ; similar to ah, hold, value ; whence 
AHYAN and ahstian, to value in Gothic, and ^s- 
timo in' Latin : tinnuo for ti-en-og-o, I make 
honoui*ed, or I give the value or price : another 
variety is tinnumi, derived from tinnuo. The 
second conjugation is the more original of the 
two. TiMa means both honour and price, the 
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rat^ at which the man or the thing is taken. In an- 
cient times gnilt was removed by money paid to 
the public, and to the relations of individuals, if the 
crime had been murder ; but to themselves, if the 
injury had been of less magnitude. The sum was 
fixed by the judge, by the leaders in the public ash 
semblies, or by the old custom of the^ community. 
Tio, therefore, signified I pay the price, the for- 
feit; and TioMAi, I take to myself, or get that 
price ; I revenge : Tisis, the inflicting or taking 
of the amercement ; timaoros, he who makes or 
exacts the tima, the fine ; timoria, the punishing, 
or the punishment in this way. Remark, that pao 
signifies give or pay ; poona, or poina, payment } 
anpoina, or APOINA, things given in payment. Poi- 
na is the act, the assessment, and the suffering of 
the assessment : apoinon is an adjective. This ^ord 
produced pun-io, I punish : so wit, the public de- 
claration of the value of men, according to the rates 
affixed to their lives, signified in all the Teutonic 
dialects fine and punishment. The rate of com- 
pensation was called the wit, the blod-wit, the 
GILD, payment ; and widrigild, back-payment. 
When the criminal could not pay, he suflered per- 
sonally. 

8. Such verbs as lexeio, I wish to say ; coena* 
TURio, I desire to have supper ; cantilio, I ham 
a song or tune ; patris-so, I imitate my father ; 
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and down with frequent movements : the walls are 
rolling down ; many are dying ; the army desires 
slaughter, and is mingling with blood the burning 
habitations. 

The Ionic and Doric abounded in these varie- 
ties of the verb, many of which retained a place in 
the language, after it had become fixed and general. 
The poets availed themselves of the less common 
derivatives, and of the obsolete radicals, in their se- 
rious compositions. To these the ancient language 
imparted a dignity and venerable idr, gathered from 
the style of the bards who had listened, in remote 
ages, to the Muses ; or of the oracles delivered by 
the God of Melody and Song, from the recesses of 
his temples. The first Greek poets may have adorn- 
ed their verse with the most appropriate words, still 
it is certain, that Hesiod and Homer used no ** Ba- 
bylonish dialect,*' as some commentators suppose ; 
but that vernacular and native language, used in 
poetry, and current in the countries in which 
they were bom. Poets, who write for the public, 
must use the language of the community. Obscu- 
rity and affectation are fatal to their intentions.' 



SECTION VI. 



The indeclinable parts of speech in Greek and 
Latin have exercised the ingenuity of the ablest 



philologists. . 7l^43M)bi]|pb» f0 m(&m^Mi^ 

have taste and geniiw ifitim4»iiP4mi ^nm Mm 
proud to beliovo tluifeihmf IvigllW^Mld.')^ 

trated by the barbarous dideeta of ScjdraiTil^^ 
and German J. Hie rwtomi 9^ Iwnip^ aipi of 
great merits and emditicMif hjituhij Aa yhflnsj • 
phers and poets^ whose wo^ tiwf .^M^pRPMned** 
They never entered the pith:¥>ipi4Dftiv|i knop^ 
ledge, but specukted on the ogjgig . gf , IwgpipgB 
with inconsistency and igoorinosb v^ueli hid dpn 
either to fill their vdnaUe worln with filw efeyquK 
logiesy or to leave the ezplanatisifrflf the ftiar parts* 
of speech in absolute dadoiess. It m^ be adniU 
tedy that they knew the meaning of the wordi^ 
which they called particles ; but it cannot be al- 
lowed that they understood the nature of these ; 
that they were able to support their emditaon by 
reasoning ; or to connect the innumerable minute 
fragments of their learning, by the powerfid prin- 
ciples of truth and science. 

All the indeclinable parts of speech, except the 
interjections, or natural cries, are obsolete nomina- 
tives, genitives, datives, and accusatives. Some are 
participles, many are ad[jectives in the singular or 
plural. A few instances, indeed, occur of personal 
verbs used in an adverbial or conjunctional sense ; 
but these are so rare, that they cannot infringe the 
validity of the general rule. 

An account has been given of the adverbs of 
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time^ ]^M^ and circumstancey which rise from the 
cases of the pronouns. 

Every adverb is an abbreviation of the phrase, or 
for the phrase, by which the sense of it might be 
expressed periphrastically. Every conjunction and 
preposition may also be translated by a verb, adjec- 
tive, noon, or participle ; though, in established 
languages, this translation would often be stifi^ un- 
usual, and affected. 

The rapidity of the human mind is indicated 
and measured by that of thought and passion. It 
endeavours to. communicate its thoughts, in propor- 
tion to the celerity of its feelings ; and to express 
the very image of these, not only by the choice 
order and construction of words, but also by short 
additional terms, which modify the principal parts 
of the communication, and paint the attitude, so to 
speak, in which the mind stands, the reference 
which it makes to preceding knowledge, the cer- 
tainty or uncertainty with which it affirms, the 
train which it continues and pursues, and all the 
states and circumstances of an active, rational, and 
intelligent spirit. 

Much of this descriptive process is accomplished 
by the tone of the voice, the rising, fidling, sus- 
tained, or broken inflection ; by the varying look, 
and the other aids which make the most illitente 
speaker understood, and convey an accurate know* 
ledge of his mind as well as of his words. 
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are met» -toflefa Hfc wi^Hil llai <ih«fc 13w 
Groek bu wmif of^tiatti dM^ in liwahliii^ 
from ilt m tam/tj'^An hMtmgmnhmmiA^Utti- 
Act en lihe wmtniwfc dcnHnbts litana«tail tatft 
cntirdj lb a fic«<«m5oii<cf'fli7 pNM^m wbaA. 
they appear." Bat wyta—ot' yl wi iililj jfaioarthag 
effiKtt mdwe hate baeoneaojiMBtiA witt dleir 
hist(»7-^tiw Iml ibtradoctian to tfaair vm and 
meaning. 

Ail genitives, datives, and accnaative^ poaeai 
witliin tfaemnelves a conngnificative tenni whidi 
may be translated at, with, oC by, frbm, on, and 
to ; because all relatione of place and time, and 
tlie metapborical relations espreiaed by theae, are 
allied to one another and interehai^eablei An 
object at an object, may be conndered as with it ; 
an object proceeding from another, may be called 
of or from it ; an object with or at another, may 
be termed by or beside it ; or, by an extension of 
- meaning very common in all langoagest on it. 
The relations are distinct in nature, and diflferent, 
bot-they resolve into one another, which u the 
reason, why any term, expressive of one of them, 
comes also to s^ify in practice othen allied to it ; 
and why one term in Greek admits of various trana- 
lations in a di&rent idiom. 

A word in the genitive has the sense of <i^ by^ 
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with ; and as the English phrases— of or by conse- 
quence, by reason, from old time, with action, 
easfly change into consequently, ntionally, andent- 
y, actively; so the Greeks, Romans, Teutones^ 
and almost every nation of the European race^ 
employed the genitive for an adverb of time, place, 
and circumstances, including manner, quality^ cour 
nection, cause, instrument, and the like. 

Latin adverbs in is, as magis^ satis, foris, nimis, 
dis, abs, cis, bis, are ancient genitives. These 
words are from m^g, great, which must not be 
confounded with majus; sat, plenty; for, an 
outgoing, a door, from fob, go ; nim, much or in 
great force : it is from nag, to press, the origin of 
our GENOH, enough, and of the Sanscrit nem, all : 
—from TWIG, divided ; ab, off, adjoining to ; ci, for 
HI, here } and big, a double, a pain Magis is li* 
terally <* of much ;*' satis, of enough ; fobis, of 
the door ; nimis, of much ; dis, of two ; abs, of 
off; CIS, of here ; bis, of a pair ; that is, addition- 
ally, sufficiently, externally, exceedingly, dividedly, 
joined with, but not united ; on this, or of this place; 
at a double, repeated time, twice. Observe, that 
once, twice, thrice, are originally ones, TWAIS9 
THBiis ; of one, of two, of three. Some adverbs in 
IS are datives plural, as plurimis, multis ; others in 
s are nominatives neuter, as tonus, recens, potius, 
satius, secus* Tenus and secus are from ten, ex« 
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tended, and sbc, in diQ rtite of as, aadi^ and, hf 
metiqphor, on the outade, aeparately. 

!• Greek adYeibsinthe genitim end in is ; as 
Di8| twice; KOLUyofdifi&cnItyvHALiii of enough; 
cHORiSt of the place, of the lame plae^ hesidey 
without ; also in the place of another : achbu, of 
near; mschris, of jmning; mogis^ of labour; 
AMPHI89 of doubling or enfolding ; tbis^ thrice ; 
TOSACiSy of that nmnber. Many nouna form an 
adjective or vevbal with the eonngnifik»dve da or 
TA, and then appear in this genitive. So amoib, 
change : amoibao, changed ; amoibadis, changed- 
ly : AMD, together or one ; amud, united ; amu- 
Dis, from one part or a part, that is, partly : au, 
backi and again ; aut, repeated ; autis, repeated- 
ly, that is, a second time. The philolo^st must 
observe with minute attention this method of mak- 
ing participial nouns, and then adverbs in all tbe 
cases. So homothumos, unanimous ; homothuma* 
doD, accusative neuter, unanimously : eiledon, squa- 
droned, by squadrons ; diaeridon, distinctly ; and, 
in the accusative feminine, diarhreden, &den, lig- 
den, epiligden, epipsaiiden ; in, or according to a 
clear, a sufficient, an attingent, a superficially touch- 
ing way. Participial adjectives in da, sta, and 
other preterite consignificatives, abound in all the 
dialects. The inquirer must observe their appear- 
ance with acuteness, particularly in the adverbial 

10 
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form ; otberwise he will often misunderstand tlie 
history of language. 

£. Adverbs, from the ancient genitive, in then 
and den, are very numerous. This termination is 
^ven to any noun or a^ective. Oicothen, anothen, 
opisthen, ouranothen, chamothen, archSthen, auto- 
then, tothen, hothen, pothen, endothen, hetero* 
then, cuclothen, enguthen; signifying from the 
house, from above, from backwards, from heaven, 
from the ground, from the beginning, from same 
or self, from that, from which, from what place, 
from within, from otherwise or otherwhere, from a 
circle or around, from near ; and derived from oi- 
cos, a house ; ano, upwards, to, upon ; opis, of 
the back, backwards ; ouranos, the raised place, 
the sky ; chama, the earth, which is obsolete, save 
in the dative ; arche, begmning ; auto or autos» 
self; to, that; ho, which; po, which; enoon, 
(enodon, inned,) within ; heteros, otherwise or 
otherwhere ; cuclos, a circle ; engu, strait, close, 
near ; exemplify this order of words. The dative 
of this adjective form is also very common j so oi- 
coTHi, at or to being at home ; anothi, at being 
above ; episthe, at being behind ; ouranothi, at 
being in heaven ; tothi, hothi, pothf, at being 
placed in that, which, what station : for remark 
that ouranothen, and all the rest, respectively 
fflgnifies heaven-ed-en, put in the state of having 
been brought into heaven ; consequently the dative 
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ALL, AUJGijidt iffikii$'fl^ JMMi|h$ 

of the BUie kind ; for paht, dU irilk i% b pakt- 
AO, aD-baTUig ; tihid; i^ harbg tibt Batim'oftd»' or 
uni^renili and sp of Ae nst. But pant-im n viillch 
weakW : H literaU:^ AKBtfU^ 
hsfingBlU bat liBvSh^ of dly JMmi^ of the Mttore 
of til. -It is {bmed^fidm die |;iMitiw «f pakt, 
while the otiher' it from we nomiinatiTe*' Anollier 



cl^ of adjectives of this kind i84imril^ Iq^ sMhg 
STAt as MELKSTos^ limbed, from velos,^ a 4imb ; 



HELLisJRTSToHf hel{eiii2ed^ from Hellen, a Gineek ; 
and >idT08, made into single men, from aner, a 
male ; neostos, made new. All of that order rise 
from the nse of sa and ta, the consignificatives 
which imply make and do» or finisih; so melos, a 
limb ; meleoSi make into a limb ; meleistos, made 
into a litnb or piece ; for melos is from mabl, a 
part, a division, a part of the body, a member. 
Such adjectives as crubdos, hid | akaphandos, re- 
vealed ; ACROFODiTos, tip-tocd, or set on tip-toe ; 
AN-AiMoTos, nnblooded, or without bloodshed ; 
have aH a tendency to become adverbs.^ The classic 
reader must often meet with adverbial genitives, 
datives, accusatives, in all the numbers and genders 
of these species now enumerated. Pantachou (to- 
pou,) paktachei hobot, or some other noun of 
that description ; pOLLachiston, at or on the most 
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port ; 1CBUSI8T0N» at or in the state of a nngle limb | 
MSLBisTEi TBOPOi, in a limbed, that is^ divided or. 
pieeemeal manner j hellenistei tropoi« or idio- 
matic &c. in or by the helleniied manner, d!alect» 
&€•; NE08TSI, in the newest or latest manner; 
cauBDA» at or with UMrtters kept secret, secretly | 
AMAPHAKDA, With matters or circumstances laid 
iffen ; and ristei, in the manner of a single man. 
In Latin, membratim, viritim, secrete, public^, may 
serve at once to illustrate and exemplify adverbs of 
this description. 

4. All acyectives in os have their adverUal ter« 
mination in ois, by contractioD, os lung. Many 
terminating in es also employ this genitive. Ex- 
amples occur in every page. So pois, tois, hopois, 
homois, cois, posois, houtois, acribeois, huperphu- 
eois, contracted into pos, tos, hopes, cos, pesos, ho- 
mos, houtos, acribos, huperphuos ; from po, what ; 
to, that } hope, the what ; co, what ; poson, how 
much ; homo, or homon, united \ houto, this ssme ; 
acribes, with much discrimination; hupeiphues, 
supernatural, exceeding. The literal English of 
these is of, or by what, that, which, this, same 
manner or way ; and so of the rest, according to 
their sense. But remark, that if an emphasis be laid 
on any of them, the sense is made more particular. 
The alliance between an, one, and anio, belonging 
to one, single or individual, must be recollected ( 
and that near affinity between one and aU» iriiich 
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word. Sa jm snnnw iMm or w wlHit jtir^^ 

M V^ aob in this pwrtjeultr ^y ) 6MU|b.bpi;]»« 
Ve l|^ M this ^i^ffilct^ iii;A«iW6ml; MOSf»i: 71i9 

in tliii i^MJooeiv Whm pirticqbub (bqt baya i^ 

^ it. .Ti8,;ttc4pafc.» ti»iiMft.ouQ. 4mP4SLWwy; w« 

saying; tts bleoe, somebody was '«q|jblg»rpPl(| 
EHQiiRtAit \rhfiUier or by what road comes .he ? 
EacHKTAi Pi^ he is coming Bome how or some W4y t 
H0M03 EACKONTAi, they are coming together; 
or homqu brchontai, they come unitedly, collec- 
tively : Erchontai homos, they come howevers 
they come at the same tivie } meaning, that, for all 
that, they are coming. The grammarians call such 
general words particles, expletives, and the like ; 
and bS&k little sen^e to them. They are the term9 
by which, in Shakespear^'a language, the very age. 
pressure, and body of thqught, is delineated. In 
the fine Attic dialogues of Plato, and the comediea 
of Aristophanes, we see these and. such words em- 
ployed, to give nature, ease, and expression to the 
whole %mn of discourse. If a reader wish to know 
and imbibe the perfect spirit of Greek composition, 
he must not permit himself to consider one particle 
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88 iniignificant or extraneous. Other languagea le- 
quire gimihr accuracy. 

The vast application which may be made of such 
words, in a definite or indefinite ^ense, appears from 
the various uses of hos (hois,) of which, or by 
which, mauneri contrasted with the Latin words 
quam (ad quam viam,) sic, (soic, or swa-^c, dative 
of soSy SA, ao/se]fy same, that, -joined to que,) ita 
and iTEMy accusatives of hita, or ita, same, self, 
this ; iTA-Q.us» nominative or accusative, of ita, thi^ 
and QUE, which } utei, or ut, commonly deduced 
from HOTi, which thing, or according to which things 
accusatives of the neater of hos and tis ; to which 
add quemadmodum, quod, quum, quamquam, post* 
quam (horam,) per quam magnitudinem, rem ; quo 
modo and quo } quanto and quanto opere i quam si^ 
and others, the nature of which is obvious. Hois, 
or HOS, in the oldest Greek, probably belonged to 

UEOS-HEA-HCON, IPSE-A*yM| OT SUUS-A-UM, in th^ 

original sense of these words. Consequently, i^tlieil 
signified of, or by that self or* same miinner, an4 
corresponded to swe in Teutonic For swa was 
personal, reciprocal, demonstrative, and relative, in 
one term. But from hos, who, qui, que; or ho, quid, 
it is equivalent to cujus (modi.) By itself, or em* 
phatically, it is so : Epoiesen hos, or hos epoiese^ 
he did so, or so he did. Theos ho's tieto, as or 
80 as a god is, he was honoured. Kai hou dei, cai 
Ho's, CAI HOTE } et ubi, et quomodo, et quando. 



But Hos unicceBted, tnd jotoed to a^jectires, 
uouns, and sentences, mesns not in that particalar ■ 
mamier, but in tbe manner of tbe thing to which 
it i« onnejted. So hos eoo, as I ; sicut o<;^: Hos 
PENTG CHiLioi, ss five thousarida, itbout five thoti- 

Sand. O OE ! TOV FIITHBOMATOS, IIOS HIEROS KAI 

SBtiNON ! O earth ! (for the) what a speech ; how 
holy EUid higli. Hos hvcoi, quatn lupi, as vrolres, 
Hos CALON ! quam pulchrum, how beautiful ; ia 
Viaigothic, hwai-wa pagb ; in Saxon, hu faeokh. 
Remark, that hw.m-wa is for uwai wage, in what 
Mmfi tliit mm mni WJU* votrafAem 9(^iett 
wordat that qvak, tam, and mm, an niwrtifti 
liugiilar fcmmine J towhidi BOBAK^JUonTCWN 
VEM, and TiAM, mast be occanonallj vHdtetfood ; 
<}taiths nrihnalpomnof the |{eiiitiTe»dMii^ and 
aoouaatin, permit that tile prepoaitiiMH ad, iir,'8n- 
PEi^ auBt'and'othen, may ^ mpprssKd, witihdat 
Iw^btguit^ ; and, fiirtlier, that the ^d^iglisfa, like 
all itaUndred dialect^ ponesaed tiie same proper- 
tieaittlliM^ and, indeed^ in eveiy other respect, nith 
Ahe elaaaical languages. ' Hos, at a conjunction, ia 
tftat, atf that, at ^ <but it is always desoiptiTe of what 
fiillovi ;,aever, or at least Very seldom, of v^utgoes 
before. . Hoa opHifJoK- is, so I had benefited, 
» pvn • Uuiffitvbat HDS opreloh, by that 
paitkolar way, I hure done a benefit; throne 
lefera to soae tiling -or proceeding, of which an 
Kcoaat hat fcein ginn ; r the other relates to 
WWBLOK and its cenasquenoes. Eldthxs ec 
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PaLKMOU? HOf OPHELEI AUTOTHI O&ESTHAI, 

joa have eome or arrived from battle? 8o*yoii- 
had-obliged me by perishiiig there s Bttt Hot 

0PHELE8 AUTOTH OLE8THAI 18, iu aomO Waj, pTe- 

Tiously deacribedt yoa had obliged me by perish- 
ing } not directly by so doings bat by indirectly 
making death subservient to my gratification* 
The verb opbello is from gafl or oipl, ptt^ 
fruity benefit in produce of trees, tribute of money^ 
assistance by giving j whence ophbllo» I give to^ 
I increase } ophslos, a gift, a thing to be given, or 
a thing given ; a debt, a gif); due.- As scal, in Vi* 
rigothic, means I pay, or am to pay, I owo) lo 
OPHEILO signifies I am owing, and I am about to do^ 
or I shall. 

The most indefinite sense of hos is when it is 
used to ngnify so, such a manner, or, as it were^ 
equivalent to utique or utpote. It often signifies 
as, or when, and as soon as : in short, it is i^i- 
cable to time, situation, quality, and quantity of all 
descriptions. As every existence and mo4e of ex- 
istence, whether expressed by a word or pentenoe» . 
referred to in thought, or referred to in hmguage, 
may require the terms how, that, and so, in Eng- 
lish ; the same may obtain hos in Gredc* 

The last division of adverbs in the genitive am* 
sists of such words as hapax, together ; aps, faadi( 3 
LAX, with theh^; maps, in vain} £cs» o«eo( 
EPiBLUx, i^'un^AQtly ; ontAXt with the tootly*«sd 
the like. They 1^:0 frqm 8Am*pag, all4ogetliir ; 



$m-*kai4$ iAhs^VIh. together, in the oldest dia- 
Iwlftf :4nl| -Tii* il iimit of which the participle 
ii-*jli»iit^-Bf jUttAf-^AGAN : Sampagis is at 
oa^^rtMaqdete -tittie.*— From ap, joined^ near, 
(rf^WlbiduiHl,- biekiMrdv back again ; from uac or 
la^'liteted;: KtfU fbolish, vain, a dcrirative of 
«m«ll^.dlilt'-ic''eut, without; epibludso, 
X'iptlb^'tpAfag dVl 'O01NTS, from -rvsus, a brut- 
am- V'iMtlU^It it ]p)nbdUc, that ODAX and bapax 
OW'-ftviODbHTAai^'oroDoNTACis, and hapanta- 
cist 'ntber than odagis sad sAttrAoa, iboaf^ At 
dekiTBtion of pas and odoits be absolutely «eitUB> 
' The dative ii an inexhaustible soarce of Qi«k 
and Latin- adverbs. Sotoe of the more am m an 
examples of it are aei, always ; efei, after ; xru 
yet ;- ANCHi, near ; chahai, on fbe grotnid; irai» 
with power or strength } ari, greatly ; Moana^ ww 
parately ; bcei, there ; palai, in old tinie ; a 
Ri, near to ; mbchbi, to conjunction ; HEooifT\ 
by a willing mind ; Toi, for thati and at that tinef 
Poif at T^ich, or by which or what j hofoi» «t At 
what or where ; pb, by what road ; PAirTAcai^.tiy 
every road ; toi, in this or that manner ; Bor 
which maiiner ; hosot, posoi, tosoi, by how mod^ 
by what quantity, by so much ; polloi, by a gnrt 
deal i BPouDEi, with haste ; scholet, at ease «r 
leisnre ; pakoici, with all the family ; idiai (at- 
cbij) privateiy ; dicotbi. at home ; Athe(m^ 

td* Atimrt y ni, YAUT£t» BKBINEI (U0IK»,^ tlMM( 
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that nmei vndthat ivay; op9E» at a late tiittfr; 
EKTHADE, to that place ; and all words^ such is 
flAUTOsi^ in such way ; touti, w TdOTcfeti ffom, in 
this way and the like^ used by the lonians and 
Atheniana. The origin of the principal of thete 
words is aiW| an age, a continuation of time ; 
lup or EF, elevated, heaved, liflled, laid upon ) et, 
from EC, add ; ect, added, continned } ang, cloae, 
neaar, strait ; ham, the ground ; wip, from wid, 
strength or vigour of body; ar, great } hah, nigh, 
touching the outside i gen, yon and yonder j pal, 
turned, gone by^ passed, whence palin, aty tum- 
edf or on turning ; aher, near, from ag, (mginal of 
AKG, dose ; MECHBRf from mag, condense, join, 
mite; hecond, comings coming willingly; PO, 
HOf and TO, pronouns applicable to evety thing ; 
piirU and FELUf many ; igd, self, proper, peculiar ; 
SPED and spagd, activity, hasty proceeding ; scho- 
LA, stopping, holding, detention, leisure; from 
6CA, hold, substituted for eg and ag, have or hold ; 
OPS, back, and in the rear ; whence abend, the 
evening, the back end of the day ; perusei btei, 
in the past year, from peri, gone, a derivative of 
tar, go, whence for, gone, past, before, in all the dia- 
lects. The Saxons and their northern kindred add, 
FORA, before ; foran and form, belonging to fove ; 
: also FORMA, made before ; and forker, pertaining 
: to FORMA } PRius, iu Latin, not taken eompon* 
f lively. The Sootish word fairn-ybar k an exMt 
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tnttubtion of fmmvbu Faxek it gone^ trnvellid. 

The datifea HESucHEt in peaoe ; hoi, to what 
phce, whither; huperthe, at or from above; 
T£LE» at hr diitaiice ; siori, with or in silence ; 
PROi, in the fore part of the morning ; opisthe, 
at the backward of an ofcgect ; aori» at nn-timeoua 
hours ; neiothi^ at the bottom, and nerthe, at 
the place bekm; awo, to on; cato, to down; 
ME880THI, in the middle ; exo, to out ; eso, to in ; 
opiBO, to back ; POiLHRo» to fore ; protebo, to more 
forward; P£R1| in going; amphi, in doubling; 
ANTi, in fronting ; ai and £i, in or to adding ; 
deserve much attentiqn. They come from hbsu- 
CHOS, sedentary, settled; hupeb, lifted, raised, 
elevated ; tagl, drawiji out, long ; swiga, silence, 
stopping, holding the voi^e ; proh, early, first ; 
AF, the back, the off-ward; an-hweor, derived 
from WAN, wanting, and hweor, the time, tutm of 
time, season ; for hwbila or hwigla, and thrac, 
words equivalent to periodos, a round-going, and 
CURsus, a race ; are the ordinary terms in the 
Teutonic, and analogous to the common and na- 
tural measure of duration among savages. The 
history of this word is certain. The idea of beauty 
affixed to it is from its sense of season or proper 
time. The grammarians confounded it with ho- 
rao, I see, I look, I seem, from wara, behold, in 
aU the northern dialects. Nigd and vakged sigr 



n\B» depreoedf drif en down } whenee nioth, m- 

OERTH or KEITH, NERTH, beloW : ANA If AOUk^ 

joined to, put on, lifted on : cata is gb-ata, it- 
^f, from AGTA, at ; gb*ata tan oak, (for oban 
and GAiAK,) is put on the ground, not in the 
ground. Mesos is from meod, mixed, joined in 
composition with ; in Sanscrit medh, in Latin me- 
nxus : MESSOTHEN and messothi are from amongst, 
i^id to amidst. Eg is from wec, in Sanscrit wa- 
HiTA, joined to the outside of an object i from wac, 
join : it is analogous to kos, dose to, but yet not 
in an object. £|7, in, is the same as an, on. The 
Celtic, Teutonic, and many other dialects, verify 
and establish this derivation. The genitive of en 
i^ ENis, by contraction eis. Of, the back, has 
bosn explained. Porrho is a dative of forera, 
which signifies more forward : it is equivalent to 
FOROD-ER, or further in English. Prote&o is the 
dative of pro-t-er, . from pra, an abbreviation of 
frag, beginning at. The Celtic is freamh, the 
Cymraig rh ag, the Saxon and Visigothio fra and . 
FRAM, the Sanscrit pra, the. Slavonic pro and bbj. -j 
Fro*oD is put before, and pro-oimui. b belonging . 
to. PRo-QP, first. If RA be comparatively usedt ■. 
FiM>-oT»ER is further. . Ptmi ja^ihe datnis of VAJKAi4 
or FARA, gone, gone to, gone opposite to, before : 
PERATs means gone over, as over, a river ; perao^ . 
I go over, I pass i also I go through with j pkrat^ 
the circiunlerence, the border^ the parfc thet §99%. 



athn^lJsaMuc dicdonariea. >■« '>'^i'- -<-^> : iu^ 
Amti is the dative of OYaxai^mmi'i^i' lUMj? 
WD» EKT, which Bignifies goMy-gVlMlb^gMlMM- 
Aze aar against, an-oen-es-t ; aad coDseqaentI;f 
Opposite' in place^ opposite in actioa, reverse, also 
cevening the deed, doiog it again, as oa, ffPff 
ANDGA, go again, return. Aha, on, has a sintilia* 
wue ; for one action of the same kind |mt <Mt4f 
4iit il itfA, (m or again, an.ga-na, on-gattjk* 
AvTi nwtiia for, as odods anti odontos, toedi'ti^ 
opposition of tooth, tooth against tooth, in Sootillr 
tuith again tuith. For gsond, and, and uimt' 
emsine Lye and Manoiog's Anglo-Saxm and 
Gothic Dictionary. 

Ai and si, if, is Uie dative of eac or ec, addU 
tion : AN and eai«, or em, is the participle of eac : 
ao EACBi LEOEi, to addition he say> ; sacei ixam, 
to addition he would say ; e&cbn k^gei, added h^ 
says. 

The other dative adverbs need not be inserted 
here : such words as peUoi, multo ; macroi, longe ; 
po, for Foi, any how, some how ; barbaristi, in the 
barbarous way or idiom ; pantapasi, at all parts ; 
poUois, by many things or matters } together with 
many simiUr to these, after what has been said, 
require no ex^anatioB. Prepoations often appear 
before the ad^^riw in all the oblique cases, which 



mait be tupplied in tnndatiBg thein, nd wkieh 
could not have been elided, if the CMet Itad not 
OMtained « preposition in themaeWee. = 

Latin adverbs in o are dati?M,r as also those m 
tf : eaeh of these terminatiotts include an innnmeiw 
aUe order of words. The termination in b fvns 
on^inally ei : it seems to be feminine, and to re» 
fer to a feminine noun. The JEjatin nations hesi» 
tated between the use of the dative, and accusativia 
of the neuter. They said primum, at first (time, 
tempus}) and primo (tempore.) They formed a 
variety of special adjectives, like the Greek adjec^ 
tives in don, ^ which they used the accusative 
neuter as an adverb. TTius via, a man ; vinrr, 
manned, made into individual men ; viritom, viri- 
tnin, viritim, at or on an individual man. The 
Saxons said hi comon, man on man, they came 
man on or by man. The Ghredis said an* uitcian, 
by ounce, or by each ounce ; ana muriadas, by 
myriads ; ana ethnea, by tribes ; vicatim, pri- 
VATiM, p£D£-TENT*iM, by single villages, in a pri- 
vate way. Mark this order of words. When the 
adjective, as in privatns, existed previously, a new 
termination was not required. Another adverbial 
a4icctive was formed by ta, done, and ra, make : 
ACRE, sharp ; acrit, sharpened ; acri-t-er, act^ 
ing in a sharpened way : larg, large, from lao» 
ER-io, possess'mg the state of lao^^r, laid fbcdl# 
extended^ broad ; laro-it, made hrge ; laroit- 



ICBN ind ACEK, joined with* mixed with : R»<V 
from RAO ur rig, the back or ridge : it is synony^ 
mous with AFT in Gothic : super is from hupar or 
BWUFAB, lifted, elevated : jungo is fonncd from 
EAc, join, yoke, unite, in the manner in which 
. BANG, to beat, comes from bag. The English is 
CE-EAC, to join J GE-oc, a yoke. Con is from ■ 
quom or cum, with, added to : it is the accusative 
singular of que, which or and ; as exemplified in 
senatus populus que, the senate and people, or the 
senate together with the people ; pugno gladio, I 
fight with s sword j pugno quum or cum gladio, I 
fig^ together with a tword. £k is from the ||eiii- 
tiT» of £Cv derived from wac, touch, be acjjaceDt ; 
but without* or- on the ontnde of an ol^ect. Alt 
^eie take da, the preterite auxiltarfr and ra, the 
coDfignificatiTe of nouna denatmg action. Intro 
tfanda ibr the datife of inmodbr : loco i> under- 
load ( and intra ii the nominative, or rather the 
acauative plural neutn*. Tkia juxta ui4>em ii in- 
atead of loea justa urbem, or ad loei juxta nrbem, 
at or in the places joined the city, Cis fluvium, 
hitherwards the river ; citrm fluvium, ad loca dtn 
finviiun, in the pkces pertaining to the faitherwuS 
tide of the river. Cis is equal to the Teutonic 
BIN or HKONAN, from this same part. The radical 
Hwio signifies possession, sdf, he or itself, who, 
this same. Cov, together, means also in union 
with, or joined to» at, present, before. Like the 
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T^tonic mtHRA and AGEfirsT^ it detiote^iipponM ) 
* Ante tflikeii by almost every word which marks 
tt^^ition. Contra me is for ad loeA contra nie ; 
AixTEBsts, or ADVEUsoM ME^ A for ille vennis, or 
illud versam ad ine ; he turned, or it turned to 
lEfe. The application of adversus has been made 
general* Primo tempore, modo vel c^Mere, and de 
iiovo, are self-evident. Dit> is for dio tempore. 
One of the earliest applicatioiis of thwag or tra» 
€he or that, was to mark time. Than and thanne, 
in att the £alects, »gnified at that^ or at the time i 
l^EN, at that distant time, either past M to cotaSe. 
This word began to be considered as peeulkur to thMt 
idea, and it gradually assumed a different pronuncia- 
tion. TuM,origindlytHOM or thoi^^ signified at that 
thne ; but dum or dom indicated at the time^ at 
which time, or whilst. Tum stetit is ad id tempifs, 
or ad id temporis stetit: Tunc stetit is tumque^or 
ad id ipsum tempus stetit; but dum or dumqile 
atetit, is ad quod tempus, or per tempus quod ste* 
tit. The article tha, or the, was formerly prefb^ 
sitive, relative or subjunctive, demonstrative and 
personal, according to its application. Da or 0E 
signifies then in Greek: Den or dan signifies 
long : it is apparently a contraction &f de«en, mads 
long. The derivatives of de are DEtHos, l(mg} 
DETHUNO, I linger or delay ; deroa and deroNi 
long ; detos, posterior ; dbta, nominative^ or at- 
cosative plurd, neuter, upon these things^ ora^r 
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dem riio davuim to id 4eiiiim jtep^opt it, I«9g(li^^ 
ai«l.tiiidim for tam doib whifib isiggeits. the tn^^ 
Giii.if4en.a(Dddein to be t^ iPQMatqre f^mn^ ; 
to which murt be undentoodt in both lii^gtiige%.]^o- 
mi^tiiD^. AdtamdemhoEamis, it.diat di^^ 
or lofng.tim.. Tma U jiArtixfM fw 

it is bifbre dint kmg. Dunn dopi ngiufiei Ii* 
teiiUy the while-wbilcw thit Wi Jthe, ¥fh])e pu^. or 
'completed* . Pridem is fpr priodem tempocfib ,ip 
fonner time. If jams the accusative fisminine c£ 
QEACf joined, unitedt continuous, yet, now> be pre- 
fixed to dudum, the compound signifies now or at 
this time completely past/ The Greek word for 
jam is £, a contraction of eac, from the same verb ; 
but this contracted word is united with db, and so 
forms the compound ede, now, or at this present 
time ; to avoid the ambiguity arising from the use 
of £ by itself, and uncompounded. The student of 
language must attentively observe, that eac, united, 
and DEM, at or to that, have many applications, in 
no respect alluding to time. 

Prae, sine, ante, ergo, saepe, prope, qut, are da- 
tives of PRA, from, coming from, before ; sin, se- 
parate, sundry ; ANT or and, gone up to, present, 
opposite, before in place, before in time ; ergon, 
a working, an (^^erating, from weorg or weorc, 
act upon, labour, act towards : Ergo signifies for 
that work or fact :— -sagpa, thick, crowded, con- 
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denaed : the radical is sag, load, cast on, cram, 
condense ; whence sat, plenty j satur, fiill ; sa« 
gina, fattening, cramming ; sagma, a burden :— 
PROPE, before, present with, almost in fioht of; an^ 
Quoi MODo, in what manner. 

Que, which, is joined to many words, and ex- 
presses addition, as tunc or tumque, then too ; 
UTiQUE, as, or in which way also ; usque, to which 
also : — TEGS, of or in that degree or manner ; heos, 
in which manner: teos, during that time; and 
Hcos, during which time, are^ also common in the 
ancient Greek poets. Te, that, or to that, is syno- 
nymous with KE and que. An facis ? Do you do it ? 
Etiam, yes, a word compounded of et, also, and 
jam, at this present moment. Num facis ita? 
Whether do you do so ? utique, yes, according to 
that which also you have said. Facio quidem, I 
do it (QUoroEM) according to which very thing, 
or in addition to that, or for certidn. 

In all cases where que is joined to pronouns, 
it imparts a special sense, which soon verges into a 
general one : quisque, who, that ; each individual, 
that ; every individual, whoever : qui-quem-que, 
who whom that, what man that ; any man who. 
Ab re, from the thing ; abs re, in a state of be* 
ing off the thing ; absque re, without the things 
that is, in a state of collectively separate enst- 
ence. 

Et, ac, aut, at, atque, autem, ast, are all deriva- 
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lives of EAC, to join, continue, be united. Their 
original forms were aCj or G£-ac, join, unite; 
EACT or EOT, joined ; oct, for oced, completely 
joined ; act, join thou, or, simply, joined } act- 
QUE, joined also ; acsed, from acs, make be join-' 
ed, joined quickly ; aut-tem, joined also. Seo, in 
Anglo-Saxon, set, put on, or add to, is from sed, 
to fix or settle. The Ghreek e, or, than, also, is di- 
rectly from EAH, or EAC, join. When a Visi- 
goth meant to reply in the affirmadye, he said ea, 
OKA, or TEA, which is the same as e and et, 
joined, united, agreed. When he replied in the 
negative, it was done by na, na j or ne, ne ; from 
NAG, diminished, lessened, destroyed, non-existent. 
The simple term for not, unconnected with denial, 
was WAC, deficient ; or wan, wanting. The Greeks 
changed wan into an, and wag into ouc. All the 
nations of Europe and Asia, which have risen from 
the tribe that formed the language under consider- 
ation, use these words. In one sentence the reader 
must associate the terms ag and ac, ge-eac and 
ge-ac, in their universal sense, united, same, and 
similar in time, place, matter, manner, form, sub- 
ject; and contrast them with nag, destroyed; mag, 
destroyed ; wac, weak, feeble, defective ; wacen or 
wan, deficient ; and hwacd or haud, diminished, 
annihilated. The phrases ne facias and non fa- 
des, m^, poieseis, and ou poicseis, besides the 
change of tense, differ in other respects : ne and 
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HE are original words fnnn nag, fUtyiiphh or 
annihilate; and mag^ bniiaei dMnji Theie 
hare an imperative nature in themaelvea; wliiltt 
WAC or W0C9 deficient, wanting ; and HOHf from 
N£ ovVf notrtlien, have an affirmative, but nothing 
of an imperative quality. Ouc ia simply no ; but ne 
and ME are not in the most intense degree. OuTia 
is nobody ; but metis is, with the aswstance of • 
verb, let nobody, or nobody whatever. 

The sentences £, e, aye, aye, yes^ yea» truly.i 
E, pou, indeed, some how : e, db, truly then ; Ey 
Fos, really some way; kai de, also then; xai 
ouN, and then, or so; mon or me oun, is it not then? 
e' touto men e' touto de, either this or that ; 
TooTo DE callion e' TO ALLo, tbis really is fiurer 
than the other ; hoc quidem pulchrius ao, or at- 
que, alterum or aliud ; hoc enimvero melius, illud 
et malum atque odiosum. This thing, in fact» is 
better ; that is, both badand hateful besides. Figer 
est admodum, at venit : aut fato, aut avariti^ inata 
jam cogitur : ast expectemus mirm quaedam ao in- 
sueta. Heislazytoadegree,butact,oraddedtothis» 
he is coming : He isnow (adjam honHn* at theaelf* 
same time that passes,) driven either (AUCEDf join* 
ed) by his destiny, or his natural avarice : but now 
let us look for certain wonderful and unusual thingp 
— ^These sentences exemplify the various uses of 
the radical ag, and its derivative eac, as agnifying 
yes, tmly, certainly, additionaiiyy coMefutntlyt 
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tiiiiioiMb ni inOi d^ nMH^^toB, ieUineidie thiagi 
scmnd $ thit % g^1« into cntaM 
and MtdMditfiil ;) and oompunn ii nt/mAmAB 
mUSag of «iB0 6tgi&clt tottBotharyMddi'liriagiliMm 
into the eonyamife alate. / CSooneetiim and niikh 
joBctioii ns intrnuio aanaea of bjlo» r Wban aux m 
joinad to «ny of its partly the idaa of to whidi» at 
which, or wkh ^nhieh, ■ implied ) and tins genont 
nla nutt be v(coilected» that jib» hem, lukiit^ tb» 
xSy Qux, ognifyiBg Jb/ Aoi;; pn Ifcoi; to ,«iAfcA»' ofK 
tt;AfcA, are words expreanve c^ addition ; and there-: 
fore synonymous with eac, cat, ac, autem. Some 
of them, vis. oe, bam, and dem, as has been shown 
afa-eady, give the sense of that, or its original mean* 
ing, same, to the word with which they are joined ; 
as qui-dam, which-that man, or which»same man ; 
id-dem, that-that, or that same thing ; quoidem, or 
quldem, on which same thing abready said. . 

The following Greek indeclinable , and mginai 
terms must be examined widi suitable attention : 
AEi, dative of afa, an age or continuation of time ; 
ETOs, true, neuter, Iran eact, continnedt extend- 
ed, sQlid, certain ; hama« in one, from saxa, a de- 
rivative of siA or SWA, self, same, coUected, solid ; 
iCTAB, instantly, from ict, continued; thamAi 
throngly, from thac, press, ctam, be thick, strong, 
force forward, run ; nun and no, from noh, pre- 
terite of NAG, press, force, be instant, dose press^ 
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ing in place or time ; na, bj or near, from mah or 
NAG ; MA, by, from m ao, condense ; aneu, ivith* 
out, wanting, from wanu, in Visigothic inch; 
ATER, without, from ak-ot-er or wanoter, similar 
to INTER, within ; hemi, in Latin semi, in the 
Teutonic dialects samod and sam, which signif]^ 
partly ; so sam-cwic, half*alive ; sam-wisa, half* 
wise ; sam-boeen, half-bom ; 8am*gunge, half- 
young. This word, which is exceedingly common 
in the Teutonic and Sanscrit, in which last it k 
written syam and sam, is explained above. Sam, 
together, or in the same place, particularly means 
in one body, one whole, sound, firm, entire mass ^ 
but the dative samei means in union, in junction 
with: SEMi'ViRiDis is partly green, or green in 
union with something else : hemitheos is a god 
in conjunction with some other nature. Samod^ 
united, forms many compounds analogous to those 
of SUN in Greek, and con in Latin. Hama, simi- 
lis, simplex, simia, simplus, similo, singuli, simul, 
haploos, hapax, homos, homilos, and many other 
words, are descended from sama, which is also in- 
timately allied to sund, whole, separate ; se, sepa- 
rate ; SINE, separately ; solus, single. Tai^tum 
is that much and no more, but solujic is individu* 
ally, left all alone. Other adverbs are, au, back, 
from Av or af, after, afterwards ; authis, in the 
manner of auth, reverted or done back again : 
PALAi, in time passed, from pal, turn, go } palin. 
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if)i«n|.|te^ Ji^ pitaw A* |n% sriwh tina^ 
wImI; tunf (.. JNit.9d(^ lidt^ ow tioMrivlMii «v 
wlvip I K and Ai» if ibr 4fisi» i» addi^ 
iiAH» AUt nb 6m jucmh «Uffd.( : Ao^m «iidtt. 
from AO9 mow violenUy ; asi, ki fliaroiig or Ui^ 
meararety from ar^ greats ekvated ; uah» at or ki 
jAeutYf ^'^^'^ ^^^ ^' I'EAo^ plaDty^ mucfa^ fiilneti. 
The Latin pi^bnus, t]ba Greek pleoa^ the Celtio 
L4NN and UBOB* are related to thia word* Fusirt 
besides, is the accusative feminmo of PiiBAy finom 
PLEOS, full or abundant So pum tes gunaico8» 
literally^ at addition or surplus bf the woman ; butt 
according to th^ sense, besides, eiccept the woman* 
The Latin plue or plus illustrates plsk ; rhBoa 
is much, abundant, many ; plub, the coB^arattra, 
is fnore ; but as hab mr ma£b in Teutonic is both 
a positive and a comparative, so plur ioema to 
have the same analogy. Ma, by, and ha, by, are 
from MAO, joined with, and nag, dose on, nigh* 
The Teutonic qations say bio or bi God, the 
Greeks ma or itfA DiA» Big is beside, close to, 
at, as is known from innumerable instance^, such 
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afh«<4qr the hwsBf forebye, by and by, in Latin 
HQKf from aisMoca, in the state of being mixed or 
npitied. I came by hin)» be sat by me, our friend 
wa3 then by» er beside, are familiar examples. De- 
riyatives of mah and ka ere, hespha, in the mid^ 
die, in the middle or mean time ; nosphi, in con- 
tact with the outside of an object, that is, without 
iU separate though beside it; nosphi emou, in 
the s«me place, or near me, but yet not conjoined 
with me ; aheu emou, wanting me, without me^ 
from WAN, wanting ; ater, for anteb emou, being 
in the statet or put into the state of being without 
me { AMEPTHEN, ffom being without or wanting ; 
ANEUTHE, or APANEUTHE ALLON, from, by, or to 
the state of being unconjoined with others. Me- 
CHRi is the dative of mah-ara, being in a con- 
joined state. Mechris is the adverbial genitive of 
2IECHR1 ; for as the old genitive terminations were 
added to ectos, out ; and, to the position that is 
up I and Exo, to the position that is out } in 
order to form ectosthen, from without ; anothen, 
from above ; exothek, from without : so is, the 
genitive termination, is oflen annexed to words in 
the oblique cases, after these words had been long 
obsolete as nouns. Mechri tes poleos is brought 
into conjunction with the city ; but mechris tes 
poLEos is already in the state of being brought into 
conjunction with the city. Achri, from ah, close ; 
AHARA, made or making close ; and ahris, in the 



imiji u(Mc,iuli} and the Old St«^ t^ntf 
f|MJ|)»l -AiK derivnAw. ^ TUr«MCttaeilB»'Mfed 

A* OvRgoi tojDriliiiti vKidiMfe mm9 HWtfhi 

jiiB flMm *« ^ i« thii-pMieiAr KMilJhe AM* 
«ei)dHlt7 «f IriUA piArtK oft te^ IMIilr, w4 
iii in »ai tn ;nHo»iw4 ttei^ «fidi lAoMAr ftmh 
Joiii^to^* c qa t HicticittiifBA»*dntiiBiH^ i(«B,. 
presKi .action qontinued Willi nunnentary ip«ed> 
With the awBtance d dea, finm ea. in Enq^nh 
yea, and in Latin verot qo« of which i« from waai^ 
joined, confirmed, true ; and the otha from xac, 
jinned, asceirtuned, certain ; we hare 

E'toi h6 g* ho'a eipon, kaf ^r" tttHto> told d'anestfi 
Calclua Tbeetoridea. 

These lines are composed of b for eac, true, certam, 
indeed > of toi, the dative of to that, in the sense of 
at that, or with that ; of ho, he ; and gea, from qa- 
£AC, confirmed, certain, for certain ; of bo's for swa- 
, IS, of or in that manner, so ; titos ibr eefomds, 
having said : the original verb is WKP or WOF, com- 
mon in Visigothic. — Then kata for oe-ata, &t or 
'upon, along, down ; uezeto, he seated Unuelf, 
instead of gesbdskto, froq;! ga, gone or goin^g ; 
BEDS, ^ve or take a seat ; in Greek, hedoSi but in 
Latin^ sBDES, and o^ self. Between kata and the 
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verb ii inserted a ra, the compound of a for ac, 
coBtinMd ; and hra, immediately in action, from 
RAG, run, rush ; as if the expression were, down 
then he sat.--^Toisi for toibsi, the dative plural 
masculine of ho, that same, the self same, that man 
eithw here or there ; de, the old abbreviated ac- 
Cttsative of de, or do, the same as to, that. The 
article was originally thuag and sag, then tha 
and sA. The masculine was sa or so ; the feminine 
SA-A or SA ; the neuter tho, do, to. All the oIk 
lique cases of these varieties were anciently used. 
Dona, dena, do, are the accusatives singular. As 
THAN in Visigothic, tha in Anglo-Saxon, and da 
in the other Teutonic dialects, came to signify then, 
at that time ; at, or on that thing or action ; to that, 
in addition to that ; so d& in Greek, and dem or 
dam in Latin, signified then, at that time, or on 
that thing, therefore. As to that, or on that, are 
equivalent to bot, from bag, join or add ; to et^ 
AC, and atque, from eac and ac, join } and to the 
Teutonic aber, upon, over; and maer, more, more* 
over ; so we regularly find in Greek, d^ or d^n, in 
the sense of then, on that thing, or at that time, 
therefore ; and dS, its abbreviation, in the sense of 
to that, on that, but, and, also. De, in these stg* 
nifications, comes to be opposed to mem, an abhr^ 
viation of me'n, from mag, press, collect, gather, 
heap, an original root ; one of the many wnam of 
which is increase time, be long, slow, permanent. 



oratinlnl* xM£inK tnuM niiBo ^jiiUaBi jnd iwpiin^ 
wImii iImj widrad .to fittngniii IWtJBiikn, md 
' oontnit. tibrai willi 'oae t«podi«b :<Ehiy 4vd hoc 
qoidoii boaunit iUnd mo .mlam, or hoe aKie:bo» 
Illln^ illkid.«itett.indiim^ in Ei^^mji, thifc indiriU 
U'gQOcli iM^^lkBt if bid ; Wi itfll nom'dttocfly. Ihiii 
it good, tliit if iMd. In Greok the wmo fdotaies 
would iMlhmte itiiiii.agiidioii^ toubo do ciBohi^ or.toiiA 
to mm agalihoiit eoniode ciooiu Whonihenfaid 
is imdiitoitiedy-CBlM, md pnnittiigall the legidar 
and jninute steps of thought and formal commnni^ 
cation ; language often exhibits such auxiliary woids 
as these, which serve to give a dittinct) dear, and 
indicative effect to the conversation. Many nations 
inake less use of them than othen. They are found 
in dialogue and in reasonings, more than in rapid 
narratives; yet, among a peoplie who have been all 
along accustomed to employ them, these expletivei^ 
as they are vulgarly called, appear on occasions 
when not a single unnecessary word can be intro- 
duced, and mark the rapid transitions of thought 
and action, the attitudes of the mind varying under 
the impulse of conflicting passions. The line above 
quoted belongs to a spirited narrative, which has no 
superfluous words. It is translated by Mr Pope in 
a concise manner, which perfectly indicates the dif- 
ference between the Greek and English languages, 
between an idiom which paints every minute fear 
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ture.of an action, and one which boldly, and le«s 
distinctly, expresses only the principal parts of it. , 

He said and sat : when Calehas thug replied. 

The translator interweaves the circumstance of 
Calchas rising up among the chiefs, with the subse- 
quent description. But though the English, one 
way or other, preserves all the sense, it fails in .exp 
hibiting the character of the verse, which is graphic 
cally conveyed in the words £Toi—-hog&-—ho's—^ 
by the separation of cata from the verb, and the 
insertion of ara, instantly, between the two priodp 
pal words of the description. We first see the poet's 
mind passing from the speech of Achilles to an ac- 
count of big sitting down^ and of the rising ^of Cal- 
chas : this is conveyed to us by £ tot, equivalent to 
the Latin san^ quidem, or English so then, thus, 
which mark the rest of the speaker's mind on the 
facts preceding, before it advances to the particulars 
which follow. E, truly, surely, indeed, from ea, 
yea, yes, aye, in our language ; and toi, in that way 
or manner. Ho, he, with gea affixed to it, discri- 
minates Achilles from all others, and points him 
out by himself alone, in opposition to all present } 
and particularly to Calchas, who spoke after him. 
He's, so, after, or, in those words, gives connectieii 
to the parts of the narrative ; and the use of <iATA» 
down, with ara, immediately, instantly, after it, ism 
most expressive delineation of the fiery Achillef 
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not iMMUitn^ hop ylBk;iMDW,ttBMM 9 Oll^ OQWVHV 

los, imkemjiiiim^ qiaV^ 

dtf but he is betntiftd, bttft be'itr fooi ;<tt'1^iAcher; 
atiobriusest. Cdoabe^ aophJMMe; teiil^^ 
sober too ; pdcharqo^ iobtfiid|lB!» The distmlciusM 
is evident. £i de is tA mM^^ mren, bot ifi 
whileeiteissiqa6»ifels0b Ttf adds^ btt de indi- 
cates addition made. BoUk muds #m oiriginilly 
the S8ine» as was (ihe OBse*tiHh tibeit p rototy|ie s de 
w dtt, and te or teiy den or «ni. ; '^ 

De and tote, at that time, are often combined 
in the fine narratives of Homer, and impart the 
sense of then, then indeed, O then, to the verse 
which they begin* He frequently uses nu, now, in 
Visigothic nu ; from oano, instant, immediate ; 
which gives a rapidity to the sense, by making it pre- 
sent and dramatic. Nun is a compound of ku and 
ouN : NU PER is altogether now.-— Epei, upon, be- 
cause, upon what is past, after ; epei-d'an, but af- 
ter, it has been granted or given ; an per, if with- 
al ; HATE, which things also, or which also ; ei ak 
or ean, if given, or given ; fimn eacei, joined with, 
eacen : LATHRA, clam from cebm, concealed, a 
word in the accusative case feminine, and similar 
to palam, in front or presence ; coram, before or 
in presence : sfhodra, vehemently, from swoon, 
violent, strong ; a Greek derivative from an obso- 
lete root: Ho'sPBR, in that manner withal, so 
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altogether, as ; hrimpha, from hrip, to cast, whirl ; 
the same, as hweeb in Visigothic : dus, difficult, 
hard^ painful, from dwao, drive, dash, a word com- 
mon in Sanscrit and Celtic, in the forms of du and 
DO, opposed to so and su, easy, ready, sweet ; za 
and DA, from dia or dwa, strong, hard, violent : 
UENECA, because ; in Gothic, inuh, from in upon : 
HOPHRA and TOPHRA, from HO, which, to that } 
and PHER, going, bearing, proceeding : £u, well, 
from EACA or eacwa, beneficial, useful, good ; in 
Greek eus, eu : heos, teos, from heig and teig, 
adjectives formed on ho, which, and to, that : teos 
and heos are the contracted form of these adjec- 
tives, which take the adverbial genitive, and then 
signify during which, or during that time ; heos 
ho hormaine, during the time which he deliberat- 
ed ) heos bsti CAiRos, whilc or during which time 
there is opportunity ; hros, to what, or during 
what timej in Latin quamdiu; quo-us-que, and 
donee, from don, at, or on that place or time ; 
HEOS applies to both, and usque temporis, or us- 
que loci, mean to which or to whatsoever point of 
either. Tacha, the neuter plural of the obsolete 
tachos, thick, throng in action or motion ; eita 
for Eis TA, upon these things ; dicha, accusa- 
tive plural neuter of dichos, divided} pro^ a 
compound of pro, fore, forth, from y and sa, mak- 
ing : UN AMIGA, or AMMiGA, accusative plural neu- 
ter of AN, on, or in, and migos, mixed. Am- 
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oppoBtei AimcBor, ioraintifie a^ttttr tingoliir tf 
cxUy i iMJk of' cotaipibsiddki' fnt^nsK M'fMksfft': 

AUTI T1(ff ATTICB8 18 Op^oA^ O^ M fiAoat 1)^0 At- 

tit land': amta tbb ' ATrtdiit'or sKAirtrA fltt iiu 
ncia^ fjmid 1^ ui T^'»}itb^ to 'itt- 

tkft i' bai cA^^iNtibktf likii ATtidtt ii lii CW'stete 

Attica; in tt&at of AttSdL' Semaik thflrdiflfcrenn 
between the word akti eom^^ounAed wHli ic; tti^ 
and WA ; and the same word by itself or com- 
pouDded only with ig and sa, the consignificatiTe 
of agency, which make ant-io-s or antics. Hie 
difference is that which exists between medius and 
MEDiocRis : MfiOD, joincd, combined with ; me- 
oiGs, having the quality of being combined with ; 
amidst, or middle; that between the little and 
the great ; mediocris, having the state of being 
middling. 

This lopg list, with what has been already dis- 
cussed, may suflSce to point out the nature of the 
Greek indeclinable words to the most ordinary 
reader. It is not the object of this work, to enu- 
merate every peculiarity which may arise from 
composition or derivation in any language, but to 
show lustorically (he remote and principal causes of 
its original properties. 

The account of this celebrated language may be 
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concluded with a few remarks on the construction 
of certain words. 

Besides the power of the optative and conjunct 
tive moods, the terms an and ce produce a condi- 
tional sense, in any verb with which they are con- 
joined. They strengthen the conditional tenses, 
and give them the signification of could, would, 
should^ and might. An is literally eacen, added, 
gituited, given i the same as an, give or present, 
in Teutonic. Ke is in Latin que, on which, to 
which, also ; and synonymous with the Visigothic 
THO and THO-AUH, and the Saxon tho or theah. 
Tho is the accusative singular of sa, so, thata ; ho, 
he, to, in Greek; and signifies on that, in addition ; 
like quam or quanquam in Latin. It is the word 
by which Ulphilas, the Visigothic primate, always 
translates the term an, when it occurs in the Greek 
gospels. An has the following effect : ego muthe- 
somai, I will speak ; ego an muthesomai, I would 
speak, or go about to speak ; ouc onome'ino, I do 
not name ; oucan onomeino, I may not name, I 
cannot name ; ponerois graphontai, they are now 
enrolling among the bad ; ponerois graphontai an, 
they would be now enrolling among the bad ; ecou- 
san, they heard ; ecousan an, they would have 
heard. These sentences are lite^ly — I granted 
will speak, I given do not name, they added are 
enrolled in the bad, they given heard* The word 
AN may be changed to ke, on which ; or ken ; for 
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and accu8ati¥e absolute. He being, of or with faim 
being, at him being, on him being, are translationa 

of IS WISAND8, IS WI8ANDIN8, IMMA WiaAHDM, INA 

wisANDAN. They often prefixed a preposition soch 
as AT or DVf at or to, to these phrases ; and,, in this 
variety of expression, they did not yield to the po« 
lished inhabitants of Attica. 

The grammarians inform us, that the Greeks 
had only eighteen prepositions, for they excluded 
from that name such words as anchi, near ; hama, 
together ; mesfh a and mechei, adjmning to ; sche- 
DON, holding, touching; hbxes, in connection; 
PLESioN, near; enous, nigh; pelas, dose by; 
CHORis, from chora, room : the radical is ctr, 
turn, move about, analogous to hwearf, spatium, 
in Anglo-Saxon.-— Messegu and metaxu, neuters 
of adjectives in us or wasa, and compounds of 
MESsos, middle; ag, lead, conduct; of M£TA,mid» 
die ; and ao-s, the inceptive of ag. These and 
many others they have called adverbs, on the same 
principle on which they have termed the adverbial 
pronouns expletives and particles. 

The eighteen prepositional words, which have 
excited much difficulty in explaining their sense 
and construction, are ec, out, fiom wac, touching 
the surface; pro, before, from rag, begin, run 
forth, rise ; compounded with bi fros, for pro-sa, 
having the quality of pro ; apo, from ap and ab, 
touching, adjoining ; anti, the dative of oeond. 
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gone tOi aguDSt; es, in, from inn and an, parti- 
ciples of EAC, uuitedi embodied with ; eis, for eni, 
and for enjs, genittve of en, in : enis is in tlie 
state of going in: — sun, together; from sama, Mine, 
joined j dia, di, from twia or tiviga, divided : 
the radical is twag, chop asunder, cut : dis is two- 
wise, as Els is inwise. — Amphi, the dative of a_mb, 
bend, double ; ana, on, from ahna or agna, rai;><;d 
or added, put to ; epi, the dative of gehep, heaved, 
raised^ eata, at, on,' along, from ga-ata, added, 
joined, aDoexed : the radical is ag, commou in 
Celtic at this day. — Ata is for acta, in Visigothic 
ATA, in Latin ad. — Meta, conjoined with, is the 
preterite participle of Mag or mig, niiiL. Faiia is 
gCHie, against, at, near ; from far, go, pass : peici 
is the dative of pa[L:\ : it signifies in ambitu, in 
going or walking about a thing. Pek is altogether -, 
PEEix is circularly ; and perats a circumference, 
bound, or limit : pekan is the accusative of para, 
and signifies beyond, on the passed (past.) Hcjper 
is over or lifted above, but hupo or hup is lift that 
is under ; for the upper object, which is named af- 
ter uur, is to be taken off, according to the primi- 
tive idea of this word. 

Most of the Latin prepositions have been occa- 
sionally explained in this work, except apud, the 
preterite participle of ap, join, which is apod, 
joined ; oB, in Sanscrit abhi and abhita, joining, 
near, before, in front, all ovei-, all about, from agba 
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or AGiBA, touching ; — thus^ obsto, I stand before $ 
OBESus, eaten all on the surface round about, over- 
eaten, fat : FEB, from pera, passing, going along^ 
or through ; pHaitee, dose beside, by, near ; 
pone, the dative of fon, from pao, go. 
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distant ages, the state of society in these countries 
that were first civilized. 

Tlie Medes, as we are informed by Herodotus, 
the best Greek historian, consisted of several inde* 
pendent tribes in the north of Persia. These were 
subdued by the Assyrians, from whom they were 
the first people who revolted. They resumed their 
independence about A. N. C« 748* About three 
years after the death of Sennacherib, A. N. C 709, 
Deyoca, or Devoca, by great policy and art, united 
the Buses, Paretacenians, Struchstes, Arizantes, 
Budiens, and Magi, (magi, men,) into one govern- 
ment, and founded Agbatana, the capital of Media. 
The whole nation was called madi or magdi, the 
tribes. His son Phraorta, A. N. C. 654, subdued 
the tribes of the same race in the south, the Pasar* 
gades, Maraphiens, Maspiens, Panthialetns, Deru- 
sians,'Germaniens, and several others, collectively 
called Persians. The Panthialeans, Derusians, and 
Germaniens, were agricultural tribes, as is affirmed 
by Herodotus, and particularly indicated by the 
name kermani, labourers, workers, from the verb 
KER, work, in Persic and Sanscrit. > Hie Persians 
and Medes spoke the same language. The Me- 
dian names Devocah, Phraortah, Cuaesharah, As- 
tayagah, Mandana, may be compared with the 
Persian Corwesh, Gustaspah, Teispah, Mardony- 
ah, Artocshercshah, Aclpmanah, Siromitnb, and 
innumerable others. In Sanscrit and old Persic, 



rodolw dtd i w w thst PiffBiy wwm "mfcj irithflut 
inogjtiii'm > or homa^ bif^wqmoi^bKoonu* 
vtoMOftk iif.-t]i6 X0iitinM,4uid-SMii6ri|f ibpl^tlM AH 
tt tfattdiVM of SQidi wotdlitiiidp fin* AA» I(t6|PM 

tollttfB:-llMn DTODOiiiioBd* iki the timt of tbtt \St^ 

■■■■ftiflft'iriud& hift DDidifld. MBT phJkJiwiMtfc hnt 
trhicli j|. aoeoiciialf itnai^ m/i ^ poiiiidmUo im* 
pQrt«M04ii^jdi» |j|loi7r0f laD^^ 

Corvwh, or Cynut Mm of CambimTij g Pflniu^ 
and Mondanay the daughter of Artayagah, king of 
the Medesy who wai the fourth sovere^ of that 
peoplOf after Devocah transferred the sceptre to 
the Pernansy and/united the two nations into one 
monarchy, A« N. €• 559. 

The Medea, Persians, and Indiins, qpoke the 
same language. They were allied to one another, 
in the dqpree of the Doric and Ionic GredLS. 
This important fact is established, 1. By the close 
resemblance of the ancient Median names to the 
Sanscrit in form and sense ; S. By the perfect co* 
incidence of the remains of the Zend with the 
Sanscrit ; 9. By the easy derivation of almost every 
modem Peruc word (the Arabic terms excepted) 
from the Sanscrit* * 

Though the learned have attempted to prove the 



• Note R. 
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existence of an ancient empire in Persia, wbich dis- 
persed colonies into Europe and India, the evidence 
of that important fact seems to me to be weak and 
insufficient. The Modes and Persians, at the dawn 
of history, were an assemblage of independent tribes, 
like the Canaanitish nations at the time of the Jew- 
ish conquest ; the Germans, at the period of the 
Christian era ; or the Northern Americans, when 
discovered by the English. From our knowledge 
of the nations between the Oxus and Indus, in 
the Punjab and its vicinity, probability militates 
against the supposition of a primitive empire. We 
may admit that Persia was the spot from which 
the Brahminical tribes entered India, and the cen- 
tre of population to the north and east. It is still 
far from being established, that the arts and sciences 
were cultivated, to any considerable extent, by those 
numerous tribes that first sent colonies into India. 
In short, the speculations of Mr Bryant, Mr Pin- 
kerton, and even of Sir William Jones, on this 
subject, appear to me much more bold than satis- 
factory. No book has done more injury to ancient 
history than Bryant's Treatise on Mythology, a 
fanciful work, of which the etymological part is 
false, the historical dubious, and the theoretical 
imaginary. His airy and fabulous account of the 
Indo-Scythian empire, which he drew from the 
poetical gei^rapher Dio%siuR, is entitled to no 
credit, as it rests not on the authority of any wri- 
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terdf xomoto •ntM|aitj;«i k » •ndendy a trio^ 
am{* of iIm Bnhiidiiicd,]pB^^ 
Incjiiy ud u the origm oiE the Hmdpi philoiophy 
sniit be engned to the CheUeiiyC No'iMBie- 
wret the learning end ^dttinUe penonal chnicter 
of Sir William Jones more piofiinndly. thu ibo 
writer of these pegei. He Wat a sdiolar and' a 
gentleman, whose lifir was dedicated to the ssrvice 
of sdenoe and TirtnOt the host pntsiiitiB of oar na» 
tnrey .by wluoh only h; faecosoes wnthy of hnmortal 
honour ; but his attempt to prove that Iran or 
Persia was the true primitive centre of population, 
of knowledge, of languages, and of arts, must be 
viewed with caution. He rests too imphcitly on 
the vague and absurd assertions of Mr Pinkerton, in 
his Discourse relating to the Goths and Scythians, 
of which not one page is i^^reeable to the truth of 
history. He has ascertained that Persia was the 
mother country of the Indian tribes, and that the 
Greeks and northern nations issued from that dis- 
trict. But he has admitted in too implicit a man- 
ner the mythological existence of an early Scythian 
empire, in which the religion of the European na- 
tions, and a part of their philosophy, were originany 
formed. That the Indian and Grreek mythol<^ 
approach one another in many respects ; that the 
Brachmanes cultivated speculative philosophy ftom 
tile time, perhaps, of #e Assyrian empire ; and 
that the Gredks eariy imported from Egypt, Phoe- 

18 
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iiicia, Chddea, and India, opinions current in these 
countries, may be considered as certain. The dits* 
persion of nations by sea and land, in the manner 
asserted by Bryant and many others, countenanced 
by some passages in Justin and Dionysius, authors 
of late authority, and sanctioned too readily by Sir 
William Jones, must not be admitted till it be bet- 
ter proven* 

The pretensions of the Brachmanes to great an- 
tiquity would have been sustained, if they had not 
extended these to millions of ages. Tlie period of 
the sum yog, or pure age, was 3,200,000 years ; 
that of the tirtah yog, the age in which one third 
of mankind were corrupted, 2,4fOO,000 years ; that 
of the DWAFAAR YOG, in which one half of mankind 
were reprobate, 1,600,000 years. The cai:.i yog, 
or depraved age, has run, according to them, 5000 
years ; a period which might be reckoned their ge- 
nuine account of the duration of the world, were it 
not certain that they ascribe the Vedas to the first 
age, and also some commentaries on these writings, 
an extract from one of which shall presently be 
given. I trust that the reader will value it on ac- 
count of its antiquity, as it is between six and seven 
millions of years old. 

This enormous antiquity might be dismissed 
as a fable of the wildest de^ription, if some 
learned persons were noL still inclined to date the 
era of Indian philosophy, at a long period before 

VOL. II. p 
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ChriBt. WUe f «iiif«te At •mmof of tbor 
opinigby I mi ipdined to dow ite fbU merit to 

IndinmtinoeyiiidappopQrlWof^^^^ nur* 
pMiad oply by <ht ChrifJimi and EgypJJMUU One 
fact merijjts diMmanoa in tliii plaoe^ iriiioii certWDly 
tends tt wedken the beiJB^ not only of the UMobosSl* 
deal legends, bat of the eentiments iriiich Biilly 
and several very aUe philosophars have entertsined 
of Indian seienGe* 

No nation can be snppoied to make great pros» 
gress in knowled^^e withont writing, e^eciatty if it 
be not accustomed to hieroglyphical representation. 
Now» it is a fact established by the publication of 
the Greek and Roman Notae> that the Indian cy* 
phers are of European invention, being aibbrevia* 
tions of the names of numbers in the Greek lan- 
guage. That we received them from the Arabs, 
is a secondary consideration. They originally made 
their way into India from Europe. Further, it is 
certain, from ocular examination, that the Sanscrit 
chai'acter is derived from the Chaldee. Though 
the various alphabets of the nations of Asia have 
led some to imagine, that they have been invented 
without assistance from the Phoenician, it now ap- 
peal's evidently that alphabetical writing rose from 
the Phoenicians, and, in its eastern course, settled 
early at Babylon, from which it proceeded into 
India. The descent of^he European alphabets, 
and of the Sanscrit itself, may be seen in Dr Mor- 
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ton's edition of Bernard's Orbis Literatura k Cha- 
ractere Samarit Deducta. The alphabets of South- 
em India, those of the Burman empire, and of the 
countries adjoining to the Indian territories thongh 
extremely different in figure and arrangement from 
the Phoenician, can be traced with certainty to the 
Sanscrit. Ocular inspection, assisted by such know- 
ledge as the comparison requires, demonstrates the 
ancient identity of the Sanscrit and Chaldee let- 
ters. ♦ 

The same country, which bestowed the alphabet 
on India, gave to it that wild and primitive system 
of religious opinions, preserved at this day among 
the Hindus. Brahm, the separated First Cause of 
the Chaldeans, the incommunicable, inviadble One, 
of whom all things are an emanation, from the most 
spiritual down to the most gross and material 
beings ; Brahmah, or the revealed and secondary 
Deity, by whom the Invisible makes and governs 
the universe; and the Spirit, by which he animates 
all ; complete the Sovereign Triad, both in Indian 
and Chaldean theology. The inferior triads ; the 
transmigration of souls ; the dark and malignant 
quality of matter ; the seven heavens or spheres, ' 
and the seven infernal regions ; the doctrine of 
regaining the Supreme Essence, or of returning 

into the First Cause by penance, mortification, and 

# . — 
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letViiig tbe imiM ; WcpiiunoD fo ihe J^iihminicid ' 
and Bdiykiiini ereediJ Many JMnaUnr points, in 
which tbqr ^y cdndde^ make.it iuffidentl^ evi- 
dent, diafc CKaldea wai in poaaeanon of th^ docs 
trine% and of whateter adence waa conneded iridi 
theatu BeiEbie the Medea had founded thor em* 
pire, and, in all probability, before the Indiana had 
any rel^pon, eiccept thai of ilfiterate Banges; the 
Chaldeana and ArAa had combined the mbrt aub* 
lime notions of the Pint Cause with the worship of 
hb image or spirit in lihe* heavenly bodies, and in 
the earth, of which they imputed the generative 
powers and the good qualities to the Author of the 
universcj but the contrary qualities to the malignity 
of matter, and the genii which presided over these. 
Sabianism was in Egypt and Chaldea wrought into 
two complex systems. The Chaldean system was 
communicated to the Modes, and by them to the 
Indians, in whose extensive regions it has been 
confirmed by all the influence of an interested 
priesthood, and the ignorance of a people, debarred 
from instruction by their own consent. 



SECTION II. 



When the first colonies entered India, which 
they evidently did by way of Persia, they brought 
along with them the Persian language, as then 
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spoken. It was a dialect of the speech used by the 
Greeks and Teutones, to which it still retains a 
greater resemblance than is at first obvious. For 
time has established a strongly apparent difierence, 
both in sound and composition, among these diar 
lects ; which entirely vanishes upon close examina- 
tion, and leaves the greater part of their words in 
a state of perfect similarity, in which the same laws 
of derivation and composition perform the same 
operations in alK 

It has been shown how the original language of 
Europe rose from nine monosyllables, and their va- 
rieties ; by compounding each of these with itself^ 
or with the rest. 

All original Sanscrit and Persic verbs are either 
these nine words and their varietiesf, or simple 
compounds of these, which may be called second- 
ary verbs, or compounds of secondary verbs, with 
the original consignificative words, which may be 
called ternary compounds, or derivatives. The 
ternary, or, at farthest, the quatrine compound, 
may be considered as the limit of the class of 
simple roots; but this definition is arbitrary. 
The Indian grammarians have made catalogues 

of their roots, which they call d'hat ^These 

lists are as defective as the lists of Greek and 
Latin radicals in Europe ; and the etymolqgj ^ 
many Sanscrit nouns, which are easily tnni m 
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SuMrit^ wAi^ iMUTt nnyi IWatoniBv wag : 
stfA^ ft gVftaMir) Tnrtmict iBnuf liMiiii 
BEOS : TUOA, an age; Teatonkt sascw or Awmi 
SaBserit» RATHAt ft^diftriQl^ Teotamiet kad: pad^ 
foot ; Teutonic^ fot : patha, a rood ; Teiitoiiic» 

PATH : NAKHA^ IMUl { TeUtOnic^ NXEGEL : NISHA^ 

night ; Teutonic, kiht : veda, knowledge ; Teu- 
tonic, WTTE) Icdluidic, OEDDAy knowledge: ga* 
TIH9 going } Teutonic, cast : raja, a row, a 
range ; Teutonic, racwa and rawa : bant, tooth $ 
Teutonic, tunth : manushta, a man ; Taitonie, 
MENSCH : TUYAN, young ; Teutonic, geomo and 
lUNG : ACSHi, an eye } Teutonic, gog or augo : 
GO, a cow ; Teutonic, cu : ucshan, an ox, Tiai. a 
bull ; Teutonic, oxA : kg, a boat i Teutonic, *-«- $ 
LOG| a place ; Teutonic, ibag or log, from lag^ 
lay, lie : maha, great ; Teutonic, meag and xsa* 
GOL, tdflo If IKIL : VARAHA, a bog ; Teutonic, fb-^ 
ARH ; Latin, verbes : janu, the knee ; Teutonic^ 
CNiw ; La^, GEKU : babu, wood ; Teutonie, 
TRTw } also DRU, B tTOC : BijTU, stnught, right. 
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tnie ;* Teutonic, riht, from rag, stretch : vand- 
HUB, modest, bashful, from vandh, fear, hoDoor, 
r^ardj in Teutonic wend^ (See Lye's Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionarj, words wandian and wendian ;) 
STHiRA, sti£P, fixed ; Teutonic^ stith : sthaviba, 
did, sti£P; Slavonic, stabata; all from stha or 
sta, make stand, fix, set firm : wadhuh, a woman, 
from WADH, produce ; in Teutonic, wacba, hy con- 
traction WEiB, a woman : oamqa, a rirer, a run^ 
rung stream ; in Teutonic, gang or gomo : nadah 
and NADi, a river, from nad, move ; in Celtic and 
Cymraig, neth or nith, a moving winding stream : 
dadruh, a tetter or ringworm, fit>m dbu, run 
around ; in Teutonic, thrag ; in Greek, dramo, I 
run, THBOO, I throng : wax and wayuh, the wind ; 
in Teutonic, waion, to blow; from wjko, mov^ 
blow ; in Latin, ventus; in Greek, anemos. The 
Sanscrit verb an, blow ; and its derivative anil a, 
wind, breath ; with at, blow; and atma or atmaka, 
breath or spirit ; are all like the Greek atmos and 
Celtic anal, breath, from ag and ah, move, a word 
equally applicable to air, water, and fire. In San- 
scrit, VARi is water, vaeuna the god of water : the 
words WAS, water; wid or jd^ wet; indra, for 
IDBA, the god of wetness or lain ; are quite com- 
mon. 

Other nouns are, majja, marrow; originally mog^ 
or mag in Teutonic and Sanscrit : tuntha^ fire ; 
in Teutonic, tind ; in Celtic, teine : sthan, a 8t»> 
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. tiatkm z, MBUBrWiaA junn^ iaduBUBia^ the earth i 
in Taoieiiioy BiMjAtta ditdlhigprA hlUtitifm ; dw 
priaiilive iidioal is baq and uo^ MNPie^*fltirt Uwt 
walk abonty fe; aiuL in another vieiK ef ]ii«fiiig» 
woifc» lahovp toillt infeitigate» rtndjr, pljr* : !Xba 
etfth 18 odled bhdb, and ihe iky. mmwAU^: , Ihtff 
reckon*, like thy, fihaldean^ fimrterit worlds or 
ipherat* Mch nf* which is called bhocwon* ^ :The 
sevmi bdow the earth axe the inftmal Te|pons» fiaU 
of all Aingi, fing^itfi]).to the sense* Th« esrth. is 
the lowest of the seven upper qiheres, and its in- 
habitants are called bhur-i^gki, earth-dwellers ; for 
LOK is loc^ a place. The bobur-lok is the vault 
of the visible heavens, where are the sun, moon, 
and stars. The swergeh^lok is the common-pa- 
radise for all, who merit heaven in any respect. 
The MAHURR^LOK is the paradise of saints, who 
have left the world \ and, in the desert, lived as 
hermits under particular mortification. Mahur is 
great or transcendent, from mahat, great. The 
jANNEH-LOK is the placc of the souls of pious and 
moral men. Jan is anima, a soul or living thing ; 
from JAN, produce; in Latin, gigno. Jakeh is 
nearly equal in sense, and altogether in derivation, 
to genius, a spirit bom with a man, an angel that 
guards him* The tap£h-lok is the sphere of en- 
thusiastic worshippers, who have died for their &ith, 
or all their lifetime been devoted to religion. Ta« 
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PASA is a devotee, from tap, be warm, shine. The 
6UTTI-LOK is the highest, the r^on of Brihma, or 
|;be revealed Power of the Invisible first Cause ; 
the land of the supramundane light, of perfection, 
auTTi ; of men, who have never told a falsehood 
in their lives ; and of women, who have burnt them- 
selves on the funeral pile of their husbands. The 
spirits of these are considered, as nearly about to 
re-enter the source of all created beings, and to be 
absorbed in the Deity. 

Some of the more important words, which have 
been considered in the first part of this work, have 
the following appearance in Sanscrit. 

SwA, property ; swami, a proprietor, a master : 
SVA or SWA, own, belonging to self; sway am, self, 
himself, herself, &c. : syah, sya, tyad ; by con- 
traction SAH, SA, TAD, that, masculiuc, feminine^ 
and neuter ; an invaluable proof of the relation of 
the article or demonstrative pronoun to swa, own 
or self. Yah, ya, yad, who, masculine and femi- 
nine; and, which, neuter; the same as theVisigothic 
£1, and both from aga or eaca, same, self. The 
two demonstratives eshah, esha, etad ; hie, haec, 
hoc ; and, ay am, iyam, idam ; hie, haec, hoc ; are 
from AH, self, in this manner : ah is put into the 
preterite tense, and so becomes ahat, ayat, and 
ET ; same, self* same, this, to which the personal 
consignificatives are joined, in a way to be described 
presently. Ayam shows its derivation from aya. 
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in an obnow d^giOB^ ^-^Hifci imi^iiiiiiiiu tmm 
TA jg mneged WttmtML atttir f^iwiiiMi at it-il 
in die Viiigotlik MCAffA^ tlM^i^'^Ra^ iTi^iiubAriv 

The Saiuerit fMMBM aaiiiiii^^ 
ferentl7,,ii a eoAfmmli^S^'mj^llH^ ikm 

The infteiragatife Kst^mj^ ^m^r^pA^^prnp^^ 
in Latin; and hwis» ami« mKfctt^teViiiga^ 
abundantly plain Iqrilaeif; ii«mjitta]i^*lf ««iqUI^ 
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then; aAH, he; aA»die; tjq^ Aat or iL 

No person of the least diseenttteflt can mntake 
the coincidence between the Vingothic and Ssa* 
sent, in the Mowing adjectiTes ; paiticularly, if he 
recollect that the Visigotbic nw is in the IndiaUt 
as in the Latin dialect^ expressed by k, and its w 
by v. I insert the Teutonic imniediatdiy after tike 
Indian term, and request that the reader would 
firmly recal to mind the steps by which the altera- 
tions have taken place. 

Sama, samo, together, united, same, all ; ubha, 
EMB or amb, both ; twam, twa, separated, diftr-> 
ent, other ; eka, aik, ain, united, joined, one ; 
APARA, AFAR, after, behind ; purwa, faura, be* 
ibre ; nema, all, Visigotbic nim, take : amtatara^ 
ANTHARA, othcT ; KATARA, HWADAR, whether, in 
Latin uter ; itara, Saxon aegther, either ; sa- 
NAN and SANAT, Visigotbic sinteino, perpetual ; 
SANTAM, suKTAy truc ; PRA, FRA, fVom, foTth, fto : 
DWAi and TWAi. doubt, in doubt, are in Saxon twe- 
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06, m Latin duhhim ; all from twao, dmde*— Na^ 
notf in all the northern and southern dialects ; ak, 
in Gothic wan, wanting. In Sanscrit compounds, 
AN is used before vowels, and a before consonants. 
•~Afa, under, Crothio uf; api, even, Visigothic 
ibn; am and om, yes, yea, from theCrothic ac or ao, 
with HA ; thus acma, certain, conjoined, united, 
inseparable, confirmed : ku and ka, bad, vile, lit- 
tle ; Teutonic cwad, quaad, and qua, evil : kwa, 
where *, Visigothic hwar : nu, same in Sanscrit 
and Gothic, now : nanu, not now ; na-nu-gha, 
and not now; literally not-now-also : pari, in 
circuit, Visigothic roRA, a bound, a border ; the 
same as fines in Latin : madhta, middle, Visigo- 
thic HioDA ; SA, witli, Gothic sam. The Sanscrit 
ius four adverbs derived from pronouns, which are 
joined to verbs or nouns, and are altogether the 
same as que, ke, ve,, and te, in Greek or Latin. 
These are ka, cha, va, and tu. In pronuncia- 
tion, KA, CHA, and VA, rhyme to le, de, or me, in 
French. 

The nine consignifioitives a, wa ; ba, fa ; DAf 
TA,TflA; aka, aoa; la, ma, na, RA9 SA^ continually 
perform in Sanscrit the very same frmctions^ which 
they execute in the northern tongues. 

1. Preterite participles are uniTeraaUy made by 
annexing ta, tha, or their varieties, to the ndioals. 
Sometimes na is used instead of these» aa m J6tg- 
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lish W9 ii^ gnm « diiviB,^tatbnr. than gived..ar^ 
dnisMu , .; I.. . ,,. -jj ^v«i.-i 

AiTi^ Kjgbtt itnighted; B&llTAttiefln^lmTATi^^ 
tboqghl.} CHTUTA9 dropt ; xita, ibrafm \ j^tla^^ 
givm; viTAtSiflMored, meted} jnata^ knoims^ 
KVATAf told ; PITA, drunk { siUTAt nmled ; pma-; 
TAt praned; bhajcxa» aemd; TUXT4, joined.;, 
BBMBTA, filed I ATXA, etteo I iWiTTAt kfl^wii, dis* 
coYier^d ; JATA» bom s OAT^t gone; tBAWAf ciept.^, 
LUPTA, loppedf cut;, upta, -aiointedi. iiPtAf. 
weaved, wapt ; kata, mended ; tata, extended ; 
VAMITA5 vomitedy cast up ; puta, stinking ; pita* 
fat; LABDHA9 taken; trapta, pleased; TAKTAt 
polished by cutting; digabhAs tinged, dyed; 
DASHTA, bitten ; akta, collected ; swasita, breath* 
ed ; swapta, slept ; nashta, destroyed ; rishta, 
gone ; udha, carried ; dugdha, milked ; tapta, 
hot, wanned ; are the preterite and passive parti- 
ciples of Indian verbs, which answer to the follow- 
ing list in Greek, Latin, and Teutonic. R£G» 
stretch ; big, be, dwell, cultivate ; thwag, take, 
point, indicate ; giut, cast, melt, found ; mitto, I 
throw ; do, I give ; participle, datus : M£t, mea- 
sure, metier ; gnoo, I know ; old Latin gnotus and 
NOTUs, known ; Gothic kunth, known : cwith, 
tell, of whicht quoth I, is the preterite ; pio, I 
drink ; sMio, smile, look soft ; thrig and thrag, 
squeeze, hold fast ; bag, give to, serve, attend, of 
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which the Visigothic ambaht, an attendant, a ser- 
vant, (not a slave, the appeDation of whom was 
SKALC or THEAW,) is a derivative. Ambaht is ser- 
vice, duty, office, which, in modem German, is 
OBACHT. The Sanscrit tuj, originally yuk, is, in 
(jrothic, AiK or EAC, join. The various Indian' 
senses o( this word are, I join, I unite, I ap- 
ply, use, increase, add, augment. In the Chaldee 
philosophy it was maintainc^d, that a man might, by 
mortification of all his passions, and by renouncing 
all worldly business. Join his soul to the Supreme 
Being from whom it had emanated. Hence vuj 
signifies to unite mentally with God ; and the man 
who follows such* contemplation is called yogo, or 
HUNT, a thoughtful but silent worshipper. The La- 
tin word OETOR, now written utor^ is from eac, 
apply. 

The other words are breao or braec, fry, (See 
Lye's Dictionary,) in Latin frigo ; aet and aed, 
eat, (agd, chewing, masticating ;) wid, wit, and 
viD, see, know ; in Latin video ; in Greek eideo ; 
cwiG, bear, produce, geno and gigko ; gag, go ; 
SERFo, I creep ; olopto, I cut by a blow ; aleipo, 
I anoint ; wab and wap, cast, weave ; mun in Vi» 
sigothic, mind, remember; tag and tog, tug, 
draw, extend ; vomo, I cast up ; puteo, I am rot- 
ten : the radical is fag or fog, be moist, soft, pn« 
trid ; whence ful, putrid, now written foul t the 
true sense is wet, dirty, dissolved, clammy.-— Fag, 
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The name of the Scythisa goddess of fire was Ta- 
BiTi, a genuine Sanscrit noun, formed from tabita» 
wanned, shone, with the addition of i, the sign of 
the feminine agent. 

S. Participles terminating in na are common in 
Sanscrit : thus, girna, turned, whirled ; dirnna, 
torn; TiRNA, crossed over; puna, purified; dhuna» 
shaken ; drana, slept ; purnna, filled ; bhagana, 
broken ; pyana, fat ; dyuna, shone ; from gib, 
turn ; dri, tear ; tri, cross over ; pu, make dean ; 
DHU, shake ; dru, sleep ; pur or pri, fill; bhaj, 
break ; fya, feed, fallen ; div, shine, qparkle, shake 
like the vibrations of light, play, sport* The Greek 
and Latin cognates of these are gyro, I turn; 
DRASso, I tear ; trans, across ; purus, pure ; do* 
N£o, I shake ; dartho and dormio, I sleep ; bri- 
THEs, leaden ; pion and pinguis, fat ; dies, a day, so 
called from its light or shining. In Visigothic, we 
have the true radical dag. The Saxon verbs cyr, 
turn ; der, hurt ; tear, rend» pull ; thwairth, 
cross, thwart ; thud, shake ; dreah, sleeps dream ; 
bag or bog, and big, bend, bow ; fag, eat ; vod 
or FED, eat, nourish ; and deeg, to dawn ; may be 
compared with these Oriental radicals. In India 
the sky is called div, or rather dyauh, from its 
shining : diva is '^ by day/' or in the day time : 
nartam is by night. A god is called deva, one 
who shines ; in Latin deus and divus ; in Grvek 
THEos. One made a god is termed^DEWTASi a word 



inalogdAi toxiBncAni. lad ftffBMl bj addiqg i!i^ 
done or BMd^ t0 mtVA.- Hm Bindni do nctt vnaii 
ship the fint OidMbJr Uviil^'birt t^XSnt Cmiw 
in the penon ot hie remled iiiwil or iu«d, the 
Creebv nd GoretDor.of the nnivMiS%'ttdmiB- 
emd pmoo of the Hapnma IVuid. Tbmiihm 
an Bkahm, tihe mgH n ttt iaeana mmi atAef high Bift 
reot of ell ;- Bea^a, the Dmrtdi or ofaject of w«v 
ihip, nidMtailGoTCnurf^tbenmTeneiaBdthe 
Fbbm-Atma Ar nnimMl Sprit. 

3. Tbe number of notuu and at^ectivei, finmed 
from the Sanscrit participles, is incalculably great. 
In possession of the whole system of composition in 
its full extent, no language abounds in such ferti- 
lity of terms as the Indian ; and the triumph of the 
Teutonic pMology over the dialects of Greece and 
Rome is small, in compaiison with its conquest of 
the East, where the world of words is hardly less 
populous than the regions which employ them. 

The Sanscrit verb is formed on the principles of 
the Greek and Visigothic. It lias two active voices, 
the same as the active and middle voice in Greek ; 
snd one passive voice, formed like Greek verbs in 
EOi pure; but conjugated like the middle voice. 
The pnmooiUf which form the persons, are the same 
as in Greek and Gothic. They are mi, I ; si, thou ; 
Ti, he. These, in the dual, are awah, we two j 
ATHAH, you two i ATAB, they two. The plurals are 
AHAB, we; ATHA, you i AMTi or uNTi, they. The 
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proper or reflected voice joins e or ai^ which, in 
Greek, is ai, and in Gothic a, jfrom ag, self, to 
these pronouns, which changes them to £ or ai, I 
myself; ase or asai, thou-thyself ; atac, he-him- 
self; AVAHAi, we two ourselves; aithai, you two 
yourselves ; aitat, they two themselves ; amahai, 
we ourselves ; adhwai, you yourselves ; antai, 
they themselves. The Greek ai, like the Sanscrit, 
seems to have been pronounced like ai in the Eng- 
lish word fair. 

Every Sanscrit and Persic verb made the infini- 
tive from what, in Latin, is called the. first supine ; 
that is, the neuter gender of the preterite participle, 
ending in ta, was used as the noun of the verb. 
Hence all Indian infinitives end in tum, or its va- 
rieties ; and all Persic infinitives in dek or dun. 
All Slavic infinitives end in te ; thus jivitum, in 
Sanscrit, to live, is jivate in Russian. As the pre* 
terite participle in ta easily undergoes contraction, 
the Persic, Indian, and Slavic infinitives, are often 
irregular in form. 

The Sanscrit has ten tenses in every voice ; each 
formed on the principles already explained in this 
work. The example of these inserted here is that 
of BHAviTUM, to be ; in Persic buden, which is a 
contraction of bhavitum. 

The indicative has six tenses ; one present, three 
past, and two future. Tiie present is the ib- 
dical, as usual, with the pronouns affixed. The 
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pMfcttMnfiCAti wmufT <iv 



preterite me fimMl hf nioMSng the varli% m 
h ioM te GhMhiOk Gndc, Old oUttte 
tis i <kr by prClfauli|( a dhiMiii wliick^ in tdnnid ind 
vMw* reMadUei tlid epsOim of die Orcd^ impOT- 
feels end eoriflte^ It tepreseiiti the TcfMonic as er 
ok^ gone. The fttares eve rnide either by e aeipie 
chedge Ob the 'vowds of the {MMent» w by ^ nee 
of eA| w te the fint Qreek fbtiire. 

13ie SatQserit poteatial it the nnettibeGTedc 
sulJQBctiTe in fomi and meamng. Tlie piecatife 
is the Gri«ek optatife ; the conditional is a future, 
mth the ^terke a prefixed to it : The imperatite 
is like the Latin one. 



Ezmiple of the Acdve Vmoe. 
Present. 
Sing. Bhavami-v&i-vSti 
Dual Bluiyavfih-vathah- 

vatah 
Plur. Bhavamali-vathft-vanti 

Potential. 
Sing. Bhavejam-v^h-vet 
Doid Bfaav^va-y^tam-vetam 

Plur. Bhavcma^vka^veyuh 

First Preterite. 
Sing. Abhavam-vah-vat 
^yatL\ AbhavaTA-tatam- 

vatam 
Plur. AbhaTiauhvata-van 



Proper or Middle Voicii. 
Present. 
Sing. Smay^yas^yatd 
Dual Smayawah^y^tfa^ 

y^t^ 
Plur. Smayimali^yadhw^ 

yant^ 
Potential. 
Sing. Smay^ya^-ydthah-y^ta 
Dual Smay^wahi-y^yatham- 

j^eyatam 
Plur. Sraay^ahi-yedhwani- 

y^ran 

First Preterite, 
Sing. Asmayd-yath-yata 
Dual AsmaySwahi-yMum* 

ydtam 
Plur. Aanay«aahi.yadh- 

wam*3ranta- 
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Second Preterite. 
Sing. Babhuwa-uwitha^uwa 
Dual 6abtiuwiwa-u'#athuh- 

uwattkh 
Phit. BabhiiWiMla-uWa- 
uwmh 

Third Preterite. 
Sing. Abhuwam-uh-ut 

Dual Abhuwa<utam-utam 

Plur. Abhuma^-uta-uwan or 
uh 
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Second Preterite 
Sing. Sesmd-sesmish^sesme 
Dual Sesmlwali^sesmyStd- 

tesmyati 
Hur. SteBtnijftolah ft^ ie B intd* 

Third Preterite. 
Sing. Asm^shi-asmdshthah* 

asm^shta 
Dual Asm^shwahi-asmdsha- 

tham-agmeahatam 
Plur. Asm^ahmahi-asinddh- 

wam-asm^ahat. 



The verbs given as e^amptei are marked in caM* 
logues of radicals bhu and smi ; but, in fact, they 
ought to be written bhav and smata ; (6t these 
are their forms in conjugation. Their in^tives 
are bhavitum and smetum, a contraction for 
SMATTUM. The Anglo-Saxon smeao, and smigel, 
to look softy to smile, are well known ) as is tiMiOK^ 
ER, to simper, or wear a constant smile in the face^ 
a sign of insipidity. The Teutonic q in words like 
SMEAG is in Greek softened into Ai, and in 
Sanscrit into T. Though smeao, in one sense, 
means to soften; in its original one it »gnifies 
bruise, beat, smash ; for all words denoting sofl> 
ness, delicacy, and the like, come from others of an 
opposite sense. Mollis, contbitus, in Latia, and 
SOFT, MEsc, swsT, SMOOTH, or SMOTH, in Teutonic, 



■n «!■■•• cBMMpIn of thk. SMAioiii'Gnakpg- 
nifieil indMh'pottlc teour nAtfyhfiMiag. Tito 
pnioniki iaiae!^ to llie Mtm poiopi an lo^ a^ 
n J ilie dnali oi" ijdudi m awah* w« ^ j .iThah, 
fon two f TAX^.Uwy two ; and the plnrali amah, 
TBA, Avn. Sf odditicBiof « or a^ ioU^thijldhB 
the ienMi^ «% vs ; or ai, aAi, tat; awaha^ XTHAit 

KTAi: liO^AlLl^' AliairXlt AMTAi. 



fmt Pulun. 



Fint Faturti 



Dual Bh » T i t«»w»li-t5rth«h- 

firo 
Plar. yhn'^tatiiMti-lntbiih- 



Sinsi .KiBTuhnini-flhyui- 

Aytti 
Diul BhftTiahjwwHh- 

Plur. BIuTisbyimah- 

ahjfttluh-Hhyaiiti 
Condi ticHial. 
Sing. AbhAvishyam-ihjali* 

Dual Alihnuhyiw»- 

ihyatuOHdiyBtiiii 

Plur. A1:dMTi>h^ixwHUiyata>- 
ahyan 
PrecatiTe or Optative^ 

Sing. Bhu;inm.Q;awa7fit 



Diuu Smdtihd-nndtBntliS- 

Plttr. Smdtumah^ 

■mdtidfawe-an^tarfih 
Second Future. 

Sing. Sm^yg-ihyas^ 

Dual S"'^) 'y T""i^^ 

■hya^ird-diyamd ' 
Plur. Sm^ahTimh^ 

CoiulttionB]. 
Sing. AnndahT^abyathah- 

ahyala 
Daal Ann^shlwahi- 

■hy^tliain-Bbfetam 
Plur. Asm^shyanudu- 

shyadhwani'shyanta 
Preattive or Optadve. 
Sing. Smdabtya-Bfatihtbah- 

abtahta 
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Dual Bhuyaswa-uyastam- 

ttyastam 
Plor. Bhuyismapuyasta- 

uyasu 
ImperatiTe. 
Sing. Bhavani-bhaTa- 

bhavatu 
Dual BhayaTa-bhayatSm- 

bfaayatam 
Plur. Bhavama-bhavata- 

bhavantu 



Dual Smdahiwahl- 

ahtyasthfioft-iblyiatitai 
Plur. Sm^ahimahi- 

ahidhwam-ahtfeaa 
Imperative. 
Sing. Smayai-smayaswa- 

amayXtam 
Dual Smayawahai- 

smaydthamHsnaytem 
Plur. Smayamahai- 

smayadhwam-smayantam. 



If the Sanscrit and Greek verbs be compared, 
their resemblance must strike every inquirer. The 
pronouns of verbs in mi, which is the oldest form of 
the Greek conjugation, once stood in this manner. 

TlTHEEMT, TITHEESr, TITHEETI, TITHETON, TIT- 
HETON ; TITHEMEN, TITHETE, TITHENTI ; and LE- 
OOMI, LEGESI, LEGETI, LEGETON LEGETON, LEGO- 
MEN, LEGETE, LEGONTi. If the vowel E bo changed 
to Ai, sounded like ai in fair, which is considered 
%y all the Indian grammarians as a diphthong, the 
resemblance between the Greek subjunctive and 
the Sanscrit potential is almost complete. The first 
preterite in Sanscrit is formed by prefixing a, 
sounded like e in her, to the verb ; in consequence 
of which, the pronouns undergo a change similar to 
that which they suflfer in the Greek imperfect. 
Compare throughout the forms and terminations of 
ABHAVAM, I was, and elegon, I was saying. The 
second is the true and perfect preterite formed by 



tMMT'lk lalh^ A arito umUw ii wi tt^ 

Hoi^ 'Sdaoibi^BliHtln lea^^ 

dit enJ of it natogo a coaiiiteri^ rhwg ti . ■ MMay 
of the thM pMMW ftenl m Ibvpn^ wIm^ m4 
pntitfidurf HM tufd penoB ^msl unoii ttoMf end 
in BA( ala^ with tharproiioiih^ iriyfAl^ rdjcpis the 
third ijonoiH plonl of Lilin Teifait audi w-lege- 

Tlie third ppeterte viA fait pntcrike an con- 
nccted very clotely. Thiy btei befth past tcMot of 
an indefiiute nature nmilar to the Gredc imper- 
fectfl and aotitti. The firtt preterite is called the 
preterite of jeiloEday ; it denotei time past faefcse 
any poitian of the preaent day } hut the third ia 
called the preteritB of to-day, and marka time re- 
centhf and indefinitely past. In a few instancefl, 
these tiro preterkra are formed with the same ter-' 
minationa, whidi shows their alliaDce and farmer 
identity } bu^ in the greater number of examples, 
SA w 8 is tntrodnced into the third preterite, which 
gives it a sense of working, completing, e&cting, 



It is a primary nde, founded w the radical sense 
of 8A or 8WA, move vidlently, work, make, com- 
plete, finish \ thaC, whererer it is introduced, it forms 
more active and operative verbs. Consequently, it 
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prodactft inceptiTef, frequentakii^ef^ fiitarafl^ at easi- 
ly as preterites, in which the actbn ia laaiked aa 
partly or wheliy performed. WAC-aA, I am actu- 
ally increaaiiig or growings Lka-80» I am begin- 
Bing to perform qpeech ; Dic^a or dixi, I haTe 
wrought or completed speaking ; are three out of 
innuraerable examples of the use of sa. 

Accordingly, we find sa introduced into San- 
acrit preterites of the third order. So apacshit, 
he has boiled or cooked to-day, from a, the sign of 
the preterite pac in Teutonic ; bag, soften, boil, 
roast ; sa, make, accompanied with i kmg, and the 
pronoun ta, he. The long vowel aids the preterite 
sense, for it is that modification which pfeterite 
forms produce on the vowels of the root. A-waf- 
aiT, he has weaved ; a-sabp-sit, he has crept or 
llkd i AswAPsiT, he has slept ; adancshit, he has 
lutten ; abantsit, he has bound ; atotrt, he has 
bruised ; awatsit, he has remained ) show the force 
of this consignificative, and the affinity of the In- 
dian, Teutonic, and Latin. The radicals are wap, 
cast, weave ; srap, creep; serpo in Latin : awAP, 
sleep ; sop-io in Latin : bag, bite ; whenoe aacxs 
I bite in Greek ; and tog, tear in Teutonic. The 
noun TUNTH, a tooth, is from this word. BiMoand 
BAND, bind, are common in Teutonic, Persic, and 
Sanscrit. Deb-bend is the door of the strait doae, 
or gate of Caucasus. Tud, bruise, and was, stay^ 



Miti^imaik HBBMJB V.3 ilotil'' 4U ^mi :■ ' I1-' n n:•^ 

ABm^ for ABBATAT.)! lint •nieffutifaBBteoa nidB 

Anwd fromiTouA.; Aniunl;itiiidg-tei«Mci«H^.=. 

AtXi'i. -'"i r;. J -.-ji:.:; i' ; i- " ;iv ii,"M.il •..■,.. — 

TiTA« liMi } md nuTAXA or nfETA, , imiled:; ; 
swAa-iTA, aannded;' hata. killed ; looha for lu- 
HiTA« loved ; wodha ibr wahita, carried. To this 
pardciple ia joined sa, work, operate, which effects 
an excellent future sense. Bhayitashi, I operst^ 
that ia, I am about the act of being ; wodhasmi, 
I am about completing carriage, viz. I shall carry ; 
UATASJf thou ahalt complete slaying or Bcattering, 
from.Hi» aby; also scatter, throw: datasmi, I 
shall give ; dota or davita, he shall pain ; kast- 
TABAH, they shall do, from da, give ; do, pain, 
and KEi or kab, do, a very common Sanscrit verb ; 
in Teutonic krig, strive, labour, toil, fight. The 
inhabitants of a part of Fbrsia were called Cabua- 
NiB, from being labourers } and a part of the In- 
dian plulosophers Geruanes, from tbeir perform- 
ing (kbbh) works of piety. 

This petfect future marks time to come, exclu- 
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sive of the present day. For indefinite and imper- 
fect future time, the Indians have a form which 
they call the future of to-day, which resembles the 
Greek futures in sa, and of which bhavishtat, he 
is about to become, he is beginning, he is working 
to become, or be, is an example. It consists of sa, 
work; joined, not to the root, as found in the Hin- 
doo lists, which is only a grammatical fiction ; but 
to the real Terb, as bhav, be ; smata, smile ; swa« 
TA, go, increase ; yach, seek ; han, strike ; gam, 
go ; GA, sing ; whence bhayishtami, I commence 
to be; SM£SHY£, I shall smile, for smayishye; 
swAYisH YAT, hc shall go on . or increase ; yachi- 
8HYAMAHE, wc shall scck for oujreelYes, (proper 
voice ;) hanishyat, he shall hit ; gamishyanti, 
they shall go ; g ashy ante, they shall sing, to them- 
selves or for themselves. The sa is preceded by the 
short vowel i in all these formations ; and it may be 
remarked, that when the verb is fitted for ta of the 
first future, it is also adapted for sa of the second. 
As to sense, the first future is definite, like futures 
in ro, derived from the preterite in Latin j and the 
second future indefinite and incomplete, as to mean- 
ing : BHAviTA, he shall be fully and completely ; 
BHAvisHYAT, hc shall commeucc beings he shall 
begin to be. 

The conditional tense is very naturally made by 
prefixing a, the preterite consignificative, to the 
second future. Yadi sila komala bhavishyat, 
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TADA saiOALAIRETAJIHACSBISHYATA. If « BtO 

vere soft, then, b; the jackals, truljr, it would t 
itself; that is, be eaten. The words separately am 1 
YADi, oo that, if; aiL<4, a stone; komala, aoft;J 
ABMAvisHYAT, would be ; TADA, OD that, then I 
siuoALAiH, by the jackals, (h before voneU is otl 
changed into b ;) eva, certainly, so ; abacshisbv 
ATA, it wodd eat itself; the third person of tbd 
conditiooat tenae, and proper or middle voice of thi 
verb, BHAG, eat, chew. This tense has a preterite ' 
sense conveyed into it by a } but its essence con- 
sists in its resemblance to the Greek aorist in sa. 
IjEQsa ifip— I nuke speedi, I begu to^nkrwkich> 
- in SaoacriC, is tacshtahi, from vach, apeak. If 
AH be (dacad after iu.£za, I said, the phrase ei-exa. 
AN» I wotdd havci taid» ia nearfy tbe same as awac« 
SHTAM. Hie fattRe ind ptetoite are joined. 

The [H«citiTa may be said ta be ind^aitety fu- 
ture, bacaue, whatever is. wished tobe^ is to come ; 
but as the Gceek optative ia of almost every time, so 
the Indian precative is, in the pKBent tease, assist- 
ed by SA, the coasigaificative of tfae firturt. The 
verb receives ta, which is the rqircsentaiiTe of the 
veilH^fing^ CQBaigQificativie ag or la, act or make ; 
in Gre^ written a, e, or o, according to the cha- 
racter of the vowels which precede or follow it. In 
verba of. a confluent natun^ it is not so easy to trace 
this proceaa; but in verbs which possess hard cen- 
Bonanta, it is cleai^ diMervible. Bhavva contracts 
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iaftO CUmFA i. DATA into OEYAs (dAITA }) SMATYA 
hntV BMB S HUVYA into RUYA { YUVYA intO YUYAt 

wd io produeey bhuyasam^ may 1 be } deyabah, 
nay I give ; smeshiyAi may I smile ; ruyasam^ 
paay I roar ; yuyasaMj may I join, and the like $ 
but wACHYAaAX, may I speak ; wahyasah, may I 
oarry } usya&am^ may I wish ; chidyasam, may I 
w)k i rACHYASAMt may I hoSl j show the y inserted 
after the radical, on which the power of the opta* 
tite depends. In the pix^r voice, the long vowel i 
stands for ayi or Yia which, in that voice, comes 
after sa« Indeed^ sa is twice inserted } for pe^yas» 
MA i8» may we give % hut dasimahi isj may we give 
to ourselves i pAaisHTA, may he give to himself, 
Th(B insttftiosi of YA, act or make, and sa» operate, 
commence } produces^ in this form of the verb» «i 
optative and future sense in one combinatjop. 

The potential tewe is nearly related to the pre- 
eativew In Greekt lego, legeis, legei, I may, thou 
may, he may say, were originally leg-ig«a, leg-^ 
esi, kg-«g-et], which afterwards became Ieg*e-o, 
leg*e-esi or leg-e*eis,^ and leg-e-eit for leg^eti. 
Theiic next change was into lego, legeis» legei ; the 
E sounded as in the word bare, and the i indistinctly 
heard. In Sanscrit this eg w £ was written aya ; 
so RAH, quit, vacate, leave, retire. The verb from 
which Brahm, the retired god, is derived, is in the 
present rahami, I retire ; rahasi, rahati ; in the |du« 
rat rahamaha, rahatha, nihanti ; we^ you, they re* 
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tire. The potential of rah was once rah-aya-mi, 
rah'Sya-sr, rali-aya-ti ; and !□ tbe plural rah-ays- 
maha, ray-aya-tha, rah-ay-anti ; but ay a was easUj 
changed by pronunciation into e, — an Indian diph- 
thong sounded tike ai in hair, or like Greek Al or 
ETA, wliich made rahfemi, rah^si, rah^t, rah^maha, 
rahetha, rih^ntij and the very same train of change, 
which has been explained in the example of lego 
in Greek, converted these persons of rah into 
rah^am, rahdh, rah^t, rah^ma, raheta, raheyuh. 
Remark that h final in Sanscrit is the common 
substitute for s, both in the close of verbs and 
nouns. Rahenti, like LEGO^Tr, the third person 
in Greek, (LGOOsr,) be^me rahest and bahe-i^ 
then RAHE-iH, and, ibr euphony, bahefuh. The 
Latin amem, ames, amet, &c. is formed like the 
Sanscrit potential. 

This first principle is carefully to be recollected, 
that ATA or TA, in Sanscrit, stands for ao, eo, or 
OG, varieties of ao. make, act, do. Whrai a new 
verb is to he made in Greek, Latin, Visigiotluc, or 
Sanscrit ; the representative of these is joined to' the 
radical, and a new verb is formed. AH Latiii 'Verbs 
of the 6rst conjuga:tion are formed like atni^M), 
am-a-s, I love > all verbs of the second like doc-6-o, 
and of the fourth like aud-i<o. These are deriva* 
ttves. The third conjugation comprehends primitive 
verbs. Greek verbs in ao, eo, oo, are all deriva- 
tives made with ag. TTiub doco, I point out, in- 



i 
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dicate, show, seem, having docso in the future, is 
a piimitive ; but doc*e«o, doc-£<so, is a derivative 
formed from doc, show or seem, eg, act, and o, I* 
Doco is I seem, but doceo I act or perform seem- 
ing, which is more emphatical and descriptive. 
Therefore derivatives generally supersede their 
originals. 

The Indian passive is made by turning the verb 
into a verbal noun, or considering it as such : to 
this verbal is added ya, (aga,) and the pronouns, 
as used in the proper voice. Pack, boil } pachati, 
he boils meat for another ; pachate, he boils meat 
for himself. These are the active voices, and they 
are in Greek calied the active and the medial. 
But PACH-TA-TE mcans he is boiled like meat ; or, 
literally, he boiling acts to himself. The relation 
between reciprocals and passives, stated in the first 
part of this work, must be recollected in this place. ' 
In Greek, philos is a friend ; phil-e-o, I act the 
friend, I show myself a friend ; and phil-e-et-ai, 
be acts the friend to himself, or he is used as a 
friend. The Sanscrit passive is constructed on this 
model, which is the key to the complicated history 
of deponent and passive verbs. 

Besides this original method, the Indian writers 
also use*the passive participle preterite with th^ 
substantive verb, as is done in English. They like- 
wise indulge greatly in the use of the third penon 
of the verb in the passive voice, oonstmed with the 
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dative of ftblatire of the pnmoua. As tfae Lttim ' 
said pugnatur tibi, or pugnatur h. te, insteod of pu^ 
nas, the Indians say bhuyate twaya, it is being 
by thee, instead of twam bhavasi, tboa art. Tha 
pfaniseott^ is very common in Hindustani, a mo- 
dem dialect of the Sanscrit. 

The negative adverbs are, as in Greek, na and 
MA, one of which denies, the other forbids. Sa 
NA-GACHATi, he goes not ; ma-gacha, do not go ; 
HA-OAT, he ought not to go ; ma-bhava, be not. 
If sma, do, be joined to a verb in the present tense, 
the verb become* k pmcr^ MMttA tt i* not ( 
VBAVAtisuk, be lutt been w become. On the 
wrf same prinoiide, do, donei is |»ed»d to Celtle 
▼erbi $ ud oa, go, da, dts tt« ^ttfrtromn «ftk 
most of the £uropesn languagelt 

The SUMcrit participle* at« i«rf ll»m»o«t and 
Bndy iUnslinttiTe of tbe pMgread of dM Gt«^ 
Latin, atad nortbern langOiges. 

The masculinet femininfe, and liiBti«er» are in tlkti 
ancient dialect made as fbtlowa. ^e Greek (M^ 
and Gh>thic a, is mitten in Indian h, md Makei 
the sjUable AB, pnmomieed uHt liked in AeZag^ 
lish word hut, a cottage. So in Gredt tWMtH, a 
god, in Latin diV.cSi in SanMiit d&T'-ab. This 
rule is onirersa], aOd not to be forgotten. Tb» 
feminine is made cbiefl; by a, a« in Greek attd 
Latin} and the neuter by ad^g ai^ which is 
prMKHuiosd Kke uh kk Ladfi) and like mi m the 
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Engfish woid nun. The feminine is iti mimj 
noiiiis> and in aome adjectives, made by i long or i 
shorty with h ; so srth, prosperity ; strih, a wo* 
man ; matih, opinion, mind ; oatiHi going or mo* 
tion. Hiese are like the Greek mktiSi the mindi 
and feminines in is. 

As the Visigothic participle ended in ands^an- 
D|u*AND, in common ; and in anda-ando-ando^ 
when applied demonstratively ; and as the (}reek 
participle ended in on-onda-omt, and afttsrwanls 
in oN-ousA-OK ; so the Sanscrit participle liad the 
very same terminations^ underwent similar contrao* 
tion, and at this day presents a similar appeanmco* 
vrith this diflference, that the n before the t is ge» 
B^vlly expelled in certain of the cases* Tlie verb 
PACH, (pronounce patch,) boil, has the present 
participle pachan masculine, pachamti feminme, 
PACHAT neuter i in Greek PEPTcm, PKPTof;sA, yfsr^ 
TON. This adjective was OTigioally PACifiiMi^ 
pACHAiTDi, PACHAVD, Slid pACffAXT, by amirm> 
tioQ VACBAT. The accusatives singular tif ihmm 
thnc itiBsimfsuni are PACHAjrrAsr, PACHAffTiif, 
PACHAXT AM ; aod their BMsmalifW ffa/al rAitn^ 
jjnrAH, pachasttach^ f-ACHAjm ; in Ijdim 0:^ 
coquoBleK <r>|WBtk* Tbai is tke aefiw 
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to OS^AfON ID Gxedu -So PAjCH-AMiJIAB^ PkXJB- 
AMJkXMf FiLCHAMAMAMt m GiMk FEM0MKK0S«» 

0N9 bofliiig to or fiiir lumaelE Am tbe pmive is 
fanned by joining ta to the ndicalt and nnng the 
tenninations of the proper voioe; io ibe preient 
pariaciple pasuTe is also fbnned like tbat of the 
proper voices cmly TA is inaertedU PACH-TA-ifAiarAHy 
PACH-TA-MANA, PAGHTAMAVAiit boiIed» cooked, 
roasted* 

The sepond.or jredonbled prettoIHe^]ttilOnfe^«e^ 
tlciple for the actire, and another for the proper 
voice. The active one is formed by adding wan, 
wANTif WANT, to the redoubled verb. Of tbe 
syllable or word wa, it must be tenaciously recol- 
lected, that, like a or ta, it signifies work or act. 
When it has the form of wan, wanti, want, which 
is^ in the contracted form, wan, ushi, and wat, it 
means working, in all the three genders. When 
the verb is redoubled, it is preterite by nature. 
For instance, win, know, in Visigothic wit; if 
redoubled, becomes wi-wio, known : pach, boil ; 
PAPACH, and, by contraction, pech, boiled; aud, 
weep, in Visigothic orett ; .rurud, wept : gam, 
go ; JA-GAM, gone. Add to these wan, uam-WAX, 
you have wiwidiwan, wiwidushi, wiwidiwat, hav- 
ing known; pechiwan, pechyushi, pechiwat, 
having boiled, &c. Remark that our auxiliary 
having marks the active, while the redoubled verb 
conveys the preterite sense. 
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A similar participle belongs to the preterite pro* 
per ; but it has not wan, the active consignificative» 

but ANAH, ANA, ANAM, which givCS it UOt 80 aCtlTE 

a sense, but one more inclined to the passive. So 

PECH-ANAH, PECHANA, PECHANAM, IS boilcd, OX 

having boiled ; tatachanah, he having sought, or 
he having been sought; titij-anah, he having 
been sharpened. The radicals are, pech, for pa* 
PACH, the duplicate of pach, boil ; ya-yach, from 
YACH, seek, endeavour to follow or get; Trru, 
from Tij, sharpen ; in Greek theoo, I sharpen. 
A sharp -pointed dart or arrow is Tio, (pronounce 
TEEo,) in Persic. The river Hiddikel is said to 
have been called tio-rih, the diaip or quick stream, 
from its velocity. 

By far the most numerous species of Sanscrit 
preterite participles rises from the radicals, by an- 
nexing to them TA. The nature of the termina- 
tion DA in Gothic, tus-ta-tum in Latin, and ts 
in the preterite participles of Greek verbs, has been 
already shown. In Sanscrit this termination forms 
a preterite passive participle to every verb. As 
ama-tus, amata, amatum, is a common adjective, 
the same is the case in Sanscrit : paktah, pakta, 
PAKTAM, is analogous in declension to coctuS'-a-um. 

K the termination ta be unsuitaUe or unusual, 
in union with any verb ; the Indians use instead of 
it NAH-NA-NAM. The English say driven for drived, 
striven for strived ; and in some veibs they have 
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three preterite panive participles, vis, one^by^re- 
dttplicatioiii as wove* from wewop i another by da, 
as weaved ; a third by en joiMd.to woye, as woven. 
The Sanscrit and Ikiglish coincide entirely in this 
particular, as in many others. 

The examj^ which follow will illustrate the.af* 
finity. of these two languages^ an4 also the point io 
question. Shthita, stood ; bhuta, been ; dhta^a, 
thought ; LAOANA9 dung, fixied } eugai^a, broken ; 
MATTA, mad; bhdoana, bowed, bended; atta, 
eaten ; witta, known $ bhrisht a, bristled, roasb- 
ed; wigaxa, wagged, moved, agitated; upta, 
weaved ; gata, gone, in Scotch, gaid ; wamita, 
vomited ; lupta, lopped ; hata, bit ; damita, 
tamed ; naddha, knotted ; pushta, fed ; pita, 
fat ; SPHITA, swelled ; jnata, known ; sanna for 
sadna, sunk ; hlinna for hlidna, glad ; bhittam, 
a fragment, a bit. These resemble the modern 
English ; but the following are Latin, Greek, and 
Gothic, with very little disguise. Chidita, cut; 
Latin caesus from caedo; in Sanscrit chid: 
MINNA, moist, from mid, be wet ; in Latin, madeo : 
wiDNA or wiNNA, get ; in Teutonic win, gain, get 
to, obtiun : nunna and nucta, sent, from hud, 
send ; Latin numtio, from muntius, a man sent: 
wRiTTA, turned, from writ ; in Saxon wrig, turn, 
twist, bind : chitta, awakened, roused, animated, 
from CHIT ; in Latin cio, I excite ; in Saxon cwice, 
I move, quicken : gita, sung, from gi, sing j in 
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Saxon GiDD : murnna or murnya, killed, from 
MAR, kill ; common in Latin, Persic, and Teutonic : 
CHTUTA, dropped, melted ; Saxon and Grothic geo- 
TA, cast, melted : wata and wana, blown, from 
wA, blow, a primitive verb ; whence wat, wind, in 
Sanscrit ; ventus in Latin ; wind in Visigothic ; 
BAD in Persic ; animus in Latin ; anemos in 
Greek ; aemat, a blast ; ahma, a spirit ; aotos, 
what is blown, a flower, and innumerable other de- 
rivatives: PITA, drunk, from pi, drink; pio, I 
drink in Greek ; bibo, a redoubled or frequentative 
verb in Latin : mita, measured ; Saxon meta ; 
Latin mensus : datta, given, from da, give ; 
Greek and Latin do: puna, purified; tirnna, 
crossed over ; hut a, called, cried to; drana, slept; 
skanna, dried, withered ; magana, dipt, dived ; 
akta, made clear, anointed ; utta, wetted ; trap- 
ta, ashamed ; mata, minded, for manita ; drab- 
dha, terrified ; kshmita, shaken, of which the ra- 
dicals are bag, rub, cleanse ; thwar or thrag, 
cross ; hwag, call ; drag, droop, slip down : slep, 
sleep, is from slagpa, become pliant, relaxed : 
scAG, to agitate, dry ; mag, put into water ; ag, 
shine, appear bright, clear, unctuous ; wag, wet ; 
drab and trab, drive, vex, trouble, disorder ; mag, 
take, think ; whence magd and maqen, the mind ; 
MOD and mun : smag, bruise, smite. The Latin 
dormio, purus, ungo, udus, mergo, mens ; th^ 
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Hmioi^ Matam; ite finn iliBiendiab. 

It #0ald nqvm 4 Tokuie to poinl oak the pn- 
pehial ndumw df liniilarity inuNig tfasR lan- 
gyigeii wliidi, M they wen onoe the samei Md atill 
eotaqt of the flme fvwdi ranotttly iiied, cwBotbe 
Tienod historioaUy at dtffereat eim et this Smj. 
thikiogfi in futore timeii will unite the Cekio^ 
Gieek, Litini Tenboniey SiaTie» end their kindred 
varieties in one boelK» arnnged under laws ooMBoo 
to ell of them^ diet the itndent nuy become master 
of the principlei on which language grows» Tariea, 
decaysy end renews itself ; a work which shall be 
introductory to the study of language, both in 
theory and practice ; and to the history of the 
world. 

When the active termination wan, wati, wat ; is 
joined to Uie participles formed by ta, it produces 
an active participle of the preterite tense. Krita 
is wrought, done, or made, from kri, make ; kef- 
TAWAK, he having made, or rather he going on in 
the state of completed making ; sa krita wati, she 
made, or she having made. 

And it is to be observed, that the same preterite 
paiticiple in ta received wa, act or do, and so 
forms a preteiite indeclinable order of participles, 
of which the following words are eiLsmples : Krita, 
done ; KRiTWA, having done ; bhanj, break ; 

BHANKTA, brokcU ; BHANKTWA OF BHAKATWA, hav- 
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ing broke : sam» make quiet, settle, rest ; samitwa, 
having rested: mita, measured; mitwa, having 
measured : lbkhita, written, delineated ; lekhit- 
WA, having written : div, plity, agitate, vibrate, 
sldne ; devitwa, having played : damitwa, having 
tamed ; smrita, remembered ; smritwa, having 
remembered. This indeclinable participle made by 
the passive, and the word wa, do or work, illustrates 
the preceding one in this order : kri the radical, 
in Teutonic, krig ; in Latin creo, I make ; in 
Greek, craaino from crag, I make or perfmrm ; 
TonE MGi cREENGN EELDOR, perform, exeeute 
this wish to me ; makes with ta, krita, wrought, 
done; and with wan-wati-wat, instead of wands, 
WANDi, WAND, the present participle of wa, k 
makes krita wan, krita wati, kritawat ; an ad* 
jective nearly or entirely of the sense and fcmn of 
frachtheis, prachthbisa, prachthen, having 
done, or being done, in Greek. Frachtheis, ori- 
ginally PRACH-TH-ENDS, is from PRACH Mid THA, 

and AND-SA. In Sanscrit the consigniflcative wa^ 
joined to the bare radical, makes kritwa, done, or 
literally done-make. Ya, which has been explained 
to be the same as ag or aga, work, is sometimes used 
instead of wa, particularly when the veib is com- 
pounded with a preposition. The Indians say a- 
KRITWA, not having done, but pra-kritta, having 
dime before, or forth, that is, op^y ; nam, bow^ 
bend, salute by bending down the body ; katwa, 
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Iiaving bent; pra-naT'Ta, having bent forward, or 
saluted by prostration. So frapayya or fkapta, 
having obtained, from pba, fore ; ap, get, get bolil 
uf, possess } and ya, make. 

Wheu the Indians wish to express that the act 
has been done repeatedly or continually, tbey re- 
peat the participle in wa. Sivam smbitwa smrit- 
WA NAMASi } in Latin, Fortunantem, remincscendo, 
r^oinescendo, salutas; but literally in English, Hav- 
ing remembered, having remembered, thou salutest 
Sivah, viz. the propitious or fortune-giving God. 
SrvAH, eivA, SIVAM, is fobtunatos-a.uu, or ra* 
ther FORTONANS. Tlie verb si, in Teutonic sio, 
means run, move, go, proceed, proceed actively* 
prosper, speed : it i> allied to svi or swi, increase. 
Sometimes the indeclinable participle of repet^tiou 
is made by adding ah, the ugn of the neuter, to the 
radical of the verb ; with protraction of its vowel in 
some cases, though not in all. So pachahpachaKi 
hsvii^ constantly or irequently boiled; datam- 
DATAH, having continually given ; anchaman- 
CHAM, having repeatedly gone. 

The imperfect or indefinite future, in isya or 
isHTA, has two participles of its own peculiar mean- 
ing, one aotive* another proper or reciprocal. So 

BBAVISBTAH, BHATIKHTATI, BUAVISHAT ; b^tDQlOg 

to be, about to became ; gamisbtak, gahishfati, 
OAMisHYATj about' to go, beginning to go. The 
reciprocal paitic^ pfitiiis tense mdi in mana. 
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So SMBSHTAMANAH, SMESHTAMANA, SliESHTAMA- 

NAM ; about to smiloi masculine, femine, and neu* 
ter: gamishtamanah — mana — manam, iturus, 

ITURA, ITURUM, about tO gO. 

The powers of ig or ag have been explained in 
the instance of the Grreek future participles, prac« 
TEos, to be done ; iteos, to be gone ; lecteos-a* 
ON, to be said ; the history of which must be recol- 
lected in the subject of Sanscrit future participles 
in TA, formed from the first or perfect future. 
There are three species of future participles, all of 
which deserve attention, formed from Indian verbs, 
viz. one by using the preterite verbal in ta, to 
which WA or va, work ; and ta, act ; are affixed. So 
BHAV, be : BHAviTA, been : (this is the verbal of 
which the first future is composed :) bhav-ita-v- 
TA, about to be, literally been-work-make ; ran- 
TAVYA, about to amuse, from ram, sport, amuse ; 
RANTA, sported : bharitavya or bharittavta, 
about to bear. Another species is produced by join- 
ing NA to the radical, which makes the verbal bha- 
VANA, been ; karana, made ; darana, torn ; bd- 
HANA, increased, augmented ; all of which are pre- 
terites resembling woven, driven, given, in Eng- 
lish. To each of these join ita, which is a con- 
traction of A-TA-YA, and you have a participle re« 
sembling the I^tin one in urus. So bhaniya, fu- 
turum ; karaniyam, fisurturum ; £Dhamiyha» si>- 
HANiYA, EDHANiYAM, aucturus-a-um. The 
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species arises from adding ta to the radical, as pa] 
VA, to be boiled ; bhagaya, tx) be divided ; chis 
TA, to be gathered ; paya, to be drunk i deya^ 
be given. All of these species are very comtnoa 5 
and each of them is to adjective of three termina- I 
tions. Buavitavya, sHAVANrvA, and bhavya <k | 
BHiTTA, its contraction, all end, if necessary, in 
YAH, TA, and YAM ; in Latin, us-a-um. Observe, 
that BHAVYA signifies only about to be, or becom- 
ing ; while bhavitavya signifies getting into tha J 
state of been, or completed and perfect existence : " 
Bhavaniya is nearly the same. The fomi bhav-ta 
desenrefl particolar notice, for it is the aclwme w 
wliich inoefitiTe verbs are made, and an in&iitj t^ 
adjtctivce and mbstaatives. So waryta. feminiDe, 
eligenda, a wonwi to be choaen» fit to be clioaea ; 
WAHTAM, neuter, a thing to be oanied, or a thing on 
frfaieh cairiage may bt madt^ a oait, a w^goa ^ x- 
jABTTA, ioccnTuptibl*, from A, not ; ^Ak, decay, 
imdix jri ; and ta, make : BHorrA, ediUe, or eat. 
eiie, &011 BBUT, eat ; wapta, to be somi. fit to be 
sown ; o&ahta, seizable, to be nixed, fffom oiiih» 
, cateh ; in V^kk, «ur ; in Seoteh, «t[B. 

Sucb' 'iM tiie histiDrf of Indian verbs in what re< 
gardi wicei, moods, benses, and paitaeaple^ Wha. 
ever chooses to «ompai« these «nth the same in 
Greek, Gotkio, Luib, and Celtic, will diseoTer not 
merely a reaemfalapca in method 'Oid ianaation, but 
a fiict «r a man gvntnl'mtare, which is, « That 
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all the dialects of one original speech observe the 
same laws, and accomplish the purposes of oommii- 
nication by an analogous use of the common mate- 
rials. 

The Indians arrange their verbs in ten classes or 
conjugations, on account of certain varieties, similar 
to those in Greek, or rather in Latin, whiph take 
place in the consonants and vowels preceding the 
pronouns. 

The philologist must remember, that the pronouns 
must either be united with the radical by a short 
vowel, which is the most ancient mode ; or that a 
consonant or long vowel may intervene, which vowel 
or consonant may be justly called the verbifying 
consignificative. The oldest consignificatives were 
AG, make $ act, work ; and wag, signifying the 
same thing. These varied their vowels according 
to position into a, e, j, o, u : the w was also [»x>- 
nounced as y and f, and often elided or slurred. 
The G was sounded as h, and frequently lost* To 
illustrate this many Latin verbs in abe, all verbs in 
£RE or IB£ ; in short, the greater number of verbs of 
the first, second, and fourth classes, are derivatives. 
All Greek verbs in ao, eg, and oo ; along with 
many, in which the characteristic is a long vowel or 
diphthong ; are of the same description. Amg and 
AM AT are for am- ago and am-ag*at ; docet is 
i>oc-£G*ST ; AUDIT and audio are aud^iotIT and 
AUD-iG-o. I ioean not to assert that all verba of 
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ixxmh itifl, eunt :) yi» go« throw, diinei breed, pos- 
8688, eit, ail various seiuies of the original wio, 
move ; sr, sleep ; Yu or tuv, joui, mix ; au, pro- 
duce ; jAOBi, in Greek egeibo, awake, raise ; ad, 
eat ; vid, know, infinitive veditum ; mbu, 
sweep, cleanse, in Greek morgnuo ; cyatum, 
in Saxon cwidan, to wpesk ; yas, cover, clothe, 
Visigothic vastta, and Latin testis; and as- 
TUM, to be, the substantive verb ; are of this con* 
jugation. 

The present tense of the substantive verb is, in 
the singular, abmi, asj, asti ; dual, aw ah, aTHAH, 
STAH ; plural, SMAH, 8THA, SANTi. The potential 
tense is, in the singular^ stah, syah, stat ; dual, 

STAWA^ STATASff, aYATAX } plurai, 8YA1IA, 8YATA, 

SYUH. The imperative aitu, let him be, and 
SAHTU, let them be, resemble esto and sttnto in 
Latin. The Sanscrit a short sounds like x in La- 
tin, and the u is short also. The Latin sum, es, 
est^ Bumua, estis, sunt, and sim, aia, sit, sirous, sitis, 
sint, are in Visigothic im, is, ist, siyum, ajuth, siad 
or smdon ; and siyau, siyais, siyai, siyaima, dyaith, 
siyaima. In ancient times, any verb denoting I 
move, I dwell, I stay, I rest, I walk, I stand, ex- 
pressed existence. The verbs WBa, rest, dwell; 
sio, settle ; are found, in this aa in their other 
meanings in the northem dialects, in the Greek, 
Latin, Sbvic, and Sanscrit* The v&b wsrd, wax, 
grow, become, is common in the Teutonic Though 
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lar, and dadmab, dat'thah, dadati, for dadanti, in 
the plural, of the present of da, give. 

The fourth conjugation includes above 130 verbs, 
which insert the consign ificative ta after the radi* 
cal ; examples of which, in some of the persons, 
are swid-ta-ti, he sweats ; mas-ya*ti, he weighs ; 

MASYATI SVARNAM SVARNAKARAH, the goldsmith 

weighs the gold : svarna is gold in Sanscrit, which 
is zir in Persic. Wastati mano munih, the con- 
templative saint fixes the mind. Munih is a think- 
er, mana is the mind, and was, settle. Numbers of 
Indians sit in woods and solitary places, speaking 
to nobody, but muttering their prayers, and sub- 
jecting themselves to incredible penances. This 
kind of life is said to be the best course for fixing 
the mind on the Deity, and so becoming free from 
the gross material world. Yujtate guhayam 
YOGI, the hermit joins himself (to God) in a cave. 
Yuj, join, is the same as jugo or jungo in Latin, 
and GEOC or geeac in Saxon. It is a word com- 
mon to all the dialects. The Chaldee and Indian 
religion maintain, that the soul may be joined with 
God by intense contemplation of bis nature. Such 
contemplation overstrained leads to derangement 
of the understanding. Tapyate sen aya raja, 
the king shines with an army. AU this order of 
verbs is the very same with that formed like doc-e-o, 
I seem ; phil-e-o, I love ; theleo, I will j and 
others resembling these in Greek. As ooco and 
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common in India :) tag and thwag, tug, toucb, 
move, shake; thrag, press, compress; thrim, 
strength, power; dwagd, dawd, drive; taec, 
point out, show ; ctr, cast, turn, and hweor and 
HwiRL. Srij, relax, flow, is found in the Celtic 
8ROTH, the radical of which is srag, run like a 
stream. The Indians say sruati yisvam Ved- 
hah, the Disposer (Brahma) let loose from him 
the Universe. They allude to the doctrine of 
effluence or emanation. 

The seventh class includes about twenty* four 
verbs, all ending with consonants, which introduce 
N before the pronouns in the first four tenses ; or 
rather the n is inserted in the middle of the verb, 
between its initial and final consonants. So yuj, 
originally yug, join, forms yunag, and is inflected 
in the present yunacmi, yunacsi, yunacti, in 
Latin jungo-is-it. Yunacti or yuncte yogam 
YOGI, the abstract cbntemplator,* or Y(^, applies 
union ; that is, junction with God. Yuncte is in 
the middle or proper voice. So cshunatti, he 
bruises, from cshud, pound ; vinacti, he divides, 
from viCH or vig, divide ; chinatti, he cuts, frcHn 
CHID, cut; bhinatti, he breaks, divides, from 
BHiD, divide; bhunatti, he feeds, from bhuj, 
feed, eat. Bhanj, break, forms bhanacti, he 
breaks; und, wet, makes udatti; as udatti 
Ganga jalena gatram Yatjh, Yatih, the en- 
deavourer or seeker after God ; udatti, wets ; 
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Ganca lALBXA, with Gftnges water; oatram, the 
body. ViNACTi LOKAU, the world is shaken or 
agitated; from wij, shake: indhe wahniu, the 
fire kiodles itself; from indh, light, iuduue^ 
kindle. 

One rule will much facilitate the analysis of all 
Indian and English verbs into their original forms. 
J, as pronounced in judge, or dge, as found in the 
same word, being the same articulation, regularly 
comes from g hard, from g pronounced as y, and 
from D before i or e, which ea»Ly becomes dji or 
DGE. Ch, sounded as in church, comes regulai'ly 
from K or c hard, placed before i, e, v, or any alea* 
der vowel or di^thopg^ As ixw* or jmbA ca, m 
in fiict P8H imd TSK i ihsf «« «Aw wtarcfaaogMl, 
and (^n become bh, and vice versa,. 

Apply this rule, nhick boUa in ■U.Ungasgee 
^wn to me, to the English words twdb, chaicb» 
lurch, fidgS} bridge, sluc^, stretcK tnnck. flinch } 
you have birc, ktbk, lyrc, no, aatOt sLva, 

STREAK, TSGNC, FXJNC ) nfaish WO the ptw State* 

of these words. Do the asae by ret, join ; chu>, 
«iti VMVJt feed} Yts, absket ANi* nake shine, 
OF brigU( nsANj, break ; tiob* dirido } and the 
likct yoH'have Tuo» join, ekej cji>»cut{ bhii«. 
feed; tic^ shak*! ano* .make dear; bhans, 
break. Inspeot tha taUe of radicals, where you 
will find that wag signifiea shake ; bao, bniise, 
break, grind ; wio. Aak»f concuss, cut, separate ; 
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AQf ibine. Remsrk tlfo that amo in wordi k a con- 
traction of AGiNo or AGANO, the present participle ; 
alid you have the first forms tug or ao^ join ; 
BHANG» BAGAMOy breaking; bio and bao^ chew 
food ; AOAKGy shine, anoint } wig» separate; cwigd^ 
aeparatedt cut. 

The verbs of the seventh class introduce the m, 
euphoniae gratia, as is done in Greek, and many 
other languages, on certain occasions, between hard 
consonants. Instead of saying chidati, ondati, bhu- 
gati, wigati ; they preferred to say chindati, udati, 
bhungati, wingati ; and then ehinadti, unadti, bhun- 
agti, winagti ; which produced the oontractioiis cbi- 
natti, unatti or udatti, bhunaeti, winacti. The ac- 
cent does not fall strongly on the double con- 
sonant. 

The eighth class consists of about ten verbs, 
which end in n, being derivatives, and take o feng 
(instead of ava) before their prmiouns. So tan, 
stretch, enlarge, lessen, which is precisely the same 
as tanoo, I extend, in Greek, has in the present 

TANOMI, TANOSI, TAMOTI ; iu thc plunJ, TAMU- 
KAH, TANUTHA, TANWANTI ; and TAKUTAT, ho 

may extend, in the potential tense. Rin» go; 
THIN, eat grass ; ghrin, shine, (Celtic GRsnns, the 
sun ;) WAN, sedi, tnem/, beg ; man^ know, mind | 
are of the number. Kab, make* do, work, is of 
this conjugation. AU these verbs were formed by 
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WA ; and TAK&vA-ui, in Greek tanava<a, tanoo 

or TANUo, is easily contracted into tanomi. 

The ninth class consists of about fifty-two words, 
qnite similar to Greek verba in ano, eino, annuo, 
onnuo, and inauo. Examples are badhnati, he 
binds i mathnatj, he stirs, moves, jumbles ; nab- 
HNATi, be knocks ; kshubiinati, he disturbs j 
MRiDNATf, he bruises by treading on ; mushnati, 
he carries away privately. 

The tenth class comprehends a number of verbs, 
raised from nouns by the verbifying word ta or 
aya; in which na or m is often inserted for the 
sake of the sound. This class is the same with the 
first in every thing, except the insertion of the ya. 
Instances are, chor, a thief, that is, one who car- 
ties off a thing, from char, carry, move. The verb 
formed on this Is chora-ta-ti, he ^ays the thief. 
-~Tu, sharp; teja-ya-ti, he sharpens ; DASi,hite; 
dansa-ya-tt, he bites, in Greek dacnei ; tul, 
weigh ; TOLA-TA-Ti, he weighs. Retmvk that Tui, 
and TAL, hear, carry, lift, in Latin, Greek, and 
Indian, stifled to weigh ; whence, in the present 
pcrtidple neuter, talenton, a weight, a pound, a 
talent Raha-ya-ti oerah vir-RACAH, the maa 
free from paa^Qs forsakes a dwelling : vi is sepa- 
rate, and RAOA is rage or commotion. Rah and 
BRAH mean go, leave, forsake, separate : brahma 
i« the sepanOed or highest God. Wasa-ya-ti 
GBiHAM DHuPAH, smcJce fumigatcs the housg. Wat 
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is wind, from wa, blow } was is blowing like air. 
The Sanscrit words for blowing with a gust are 
DHU and dhma. The latter means to blow a trum* 
pet with the breath ; the other produced dhum, 
smoke, or the breath of fire, vapour. The radical 
is THWAO, whence in Greek thug, I offer incense 
by making it smoke ; which word is heikyan, to. 
make reek, in Visigothic. It properly means to 
send out in a puff, to drive out ; for such is the 
radical sense of thwag : thuella is a gust, a 
storm : THUo is I rush, drive along : thuia is a 
mortar to dash or drive matters into dust. Thu- 
MON is a sweet-scented herb ; and all the words of 
this root connected with savour, smell, or sacrifice, 
derive their sense from thuo, I make smoke. Tu- 
FHOs is smoke itself, and tupho is I make smoke, 
that is, kindle or bum. The noun is dhupah in 
Sanscrit. Thumos, anger, and the name of pas- 
sion, is directly from thuo, I am in commotion, I 
am disturbed or moved^ It is quite synonymous 
with MOGD or MOD in Teutonic, which signifies 
wrath and the mind. Fren, originally fragan^ 
from FRAG, separate, divide, distinguish, means the 
judgment ; but thumos is movement, emotion, 
passion, or the excitable part of the mind. The 
Visigothic mogeds or mods, and the Greek thu* 
Mos, from THwoG or thu, move, agitate ; are close* 
ly analogous. 

Indian derivative verbs are exceedingly nume- 
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of perfume to the hair. Shthapatati, he makes 
stmdf he stops. 

All verbs of this order are of the tenth conjuga^ 
tion, and very r^ular. They may be active or pro- 
per at pleasure, and therefore have great flexilrility 
of application. Shthapayati is, he makes another 
stand } shthaFayatb is, he makes himself stand, 
he stops. Consequently, they easily assume an in- 
ceptive, a neuter, and a frequentative meaning. 

9. Reiteratives or verbs expressive of repeated or 
intense action. These are formed by redoubling 
the first syllable of any verb, as if it were to become 
a preterite. The proper or middle voice of such 
verbs is chiefly used, though the common or active 
voice be also found. Examples are in the third per- 
son singular ; dediyate, he gives often ; papa- 
chyate, he boils often or much ; chanchuryyatb, 
he moves very much, from char, move ; narinri« 
tyate, he dances continually, from nrit, dance ; 
SWAP, sleep ; soshupyate, he sleeps contmually ; 
SYAM, make a noise ; seshim yate, he makes a great 
noise ; dadati, he gives ofi;en to another ; dhma, 
blow ; DEDHMETi or DEDHMAYiTi, he Uows oftcn 
with the breath j dah, reduce to ashes ; in Greek, 
DAio i in Celtic, dahg ; dandahyate, he bums ibf 
tensely : jap, mutter, murmur prayers, or words, 
with the lips ; jamjapyate, he mutters to himself 
very much ; bhu, be ; bhobhoti, he is often, or 
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BBOBHAViTi ; BHOBHUYAT, he may be often ; bho- 
BiiATiTDorBHoiiiiOTD, let him be often ; bhobha- 
vAMi, let me be ofVen ; abuobhavit, he was often ; 
BH0Bi)[7\'AM CHAKAit, compouoded of the verbal 
BHOBHUVA, been often, and the preterite of Km, 
mate, he has been often ; bhobhavita, he shall 
have been oiten ; bhobuavishyati or bhobhavIsu- 
YATi, he shall be often; abhobhevishyat, he 
would have been often; bhobhuyat, may he be 
often ; abhobhuvit, he has been often. Veiba of 
this species are regularly inflected, and much used. 
The long vowels in tiiero arc generally contracted ; 
BHOBAHviTi 18 instead of bhavbhavayati or bhav- 
BHATITATI. 

S. VoUtives or desideratives, which are formed 
by unng the future coosigiuficative flA.with the 
doubled verb. So bhubhoshati, he wiihes to be ; 
piPAaATi, he wishes to drink ; oiTBATt for diduti^ 
he wishes to ^ve ; TisaTBAsATii he is willing to 
stand ; wiwidishati, he wants to know ; sishatI' 
'sHATB, he wishes to smile ; TiTAUaHAMij I am de- 
uroua to cross over; pipatisbahti, they.msh to 
purify ; JIGAHI8HATUA, you wish to go, you feel a 
desire to go ; verbe from bhu, be ; pa, drink ; da,. 
give ; STA« stand ; wid* kofm ; ski, smile ; tri or 
TAR, croM^ go athwart ; pv, purify ; oam, go. This, 
order is r^oUriy inflected, like verbs of the first 
conjugation. Tliey are aunilar to the Greek first 
future, and almost coincide in sense with Greek 
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verbs in sko, as libasco, I am agoing, or I set 
one agoing ; pipisco, I am drinking, or desirous to 
drink. 

4. Nominals are verbs formed from nouns which 
undergo the addition of the consignificatives pecu- 
liar to the future participles, and are then regularly 
conjugated like verbs of the first class. These con- 
significatives are ta, aya, and ita ; and the verbs 
so constructed are similar to coenaturio, I desire 
to sup ; 80R0RI0, I act the sister ; albico, I be- 
come white, in Latin. Putra is a son in Sanscrit, 
and KAM, desire : futrakamyati is, he longs for 
his own son. Swar, or swah, is heaven ; swahka- 
myami is, I long for heaven : but, in a future form, 
PUTRiYATi is, he longs for a son ; rajiyati, he de- 
sires a king ; dhanayami, I covet wealth ; udanya- 
Ti, he thirsts for water. Sometimes the future auxi- 
liary sa is inserted ; lavana-syati, he longs for 
LAV ANA, or salt ; madhu-syami, 1 long for madhu, 
or honey, very much. Prasada is a palace, literally a 
fore-settlement or front ; that is, a distinguished seat; 
cuDA is a cot or hut ; raja is a king or ruler, from 
REG, direct; bhicshuh is a beggar, from bag or beg, 
ask, seek : frasad-iyati cudyam bhicshuh is the 
beggar plays the palace ; that is, lives ostentatiously 
in his cottage ; while cudiyati prasade raja, the 
king behaves in his palace as in a cottage : krish- 
NATi or KRISHNA- YA-Ti, he acts like Krishna ; ru- 
PA-YA-Ti, he figures, he sees ; warmm a-ya«ti, from 
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WABMMAK, annonr, a deriritrre of vju, cover, be 
puts on araioar ; DtrRA-yA>TT, he makes long, frcon 
DL'RA, far off, distant ; slacshana-va-ti, he makes 
smooth or sleek ; maiii, magnifying ; MAHi.\A-Tr, 
he magnifies or worships ; medua, good under- 
standing or capacity; wedhayati, he has a good 
understanding ; swapa-ya-ti, he makes or declares 
to be his own, from swA, self, own, proper ; afa, 
signifying make or cause ; ya, act ; and ti, he ; 
DHUMAVATE, it seods foith smoke ; santapa-ta-ti, 
be makes true. 

One observation is due to this species of verbs. 
If the sense implies desire, the consigoificiitives of 
the future, viz. sa, ya, and iya, are used in their 
fonnatioD ; but if the sense be cMily that the agent 
act! or peifonm the hobu, the aoxilrary ia ihe com- 
mon verbifying mrd ta. 

Such xre the fbrms lasumed by this most cnlti- 
vaCed dialect, which I have been the more deiiroas 
to illustrate, becauae that they afibvd an excellent 
q>ecimeu of the general nature of derintive Terbs 
in all the varieties of European langmge. The 
reader may now be told that Indian nouns pursue 
the sane lani of inflection that were once preva- 
lent in En^itb, and were every where acknow- 
ledged bf all the dialecte of the origin^ tongue. 
i^tciit noww are arranged ia e^ht classes ; the 
first of whidb ineladet nouns in a short and long ; 
the aecotid» MMBgiB I j^ u abort ; the third, those 
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in I and u long ; ibe fourth, noans in ri ; the fifths 
notms in b» which is long ; the sixth, nouns in o ; 
the seventh, nouns in ad } and the eighth compre- 
hends all words which terminate in a consonant ; 
which, as might haye been supposed, are numerous. 
Nouns have eight cases, a nominative, accusative » 
instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locativet 
and vocative case. The genitive, dative, and acco* 
sative, are original ; the instrumental, of which the 
sense is— by or with ; the locative, of which the sense 
i»— in or on ; and the ablative, which is explained 
by — ^from $ are, perhaps, more derivative in their 
nature. 

Bi the early stage of compounded language, the 
genitive was made by if a-sa ; the dative by ma ; the 
^accusative by na. Personal ^ency was marked by 
SA, work, he, she ; or by ao 4md ig, act, he, 
she ; and mere action or completed action by na, 
make, and da, do. After nasa, ma, na, sa, ao, 
IG, had been for some time in use ; they coalesced 
with the preceding noun, and were gradually con* 
verted into ans, am« an, as, a, i ; most of which va* 
ried the vowel by which they were united with the 
noun, according to circumstances. The words ansa 
AMMA, and ANA, signs of the genitive, dative, and 
accusative singular; became as, is, oa; am, im, om} 
AN, IN, UN ; as suited the custom of the dialect; or 
the nature of the vowels in the noun. At lengthf 
in some dialects, particularly the Greek, Latin, and 
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tive. So PACHAMTYA, with a woman who cooks ; 
PACHANTTAM, at a Woman who is cooking. 

It is abundantly well known, that the Greek 
and Grothic dative admits the sense of instrumental, 
when it affects the noun of cause, manner, or in- 
strument ; that it often possesses a locative senses 
when, instead of — to or for, the dative must be 
translated by — ^in or on ; that it also at times ez« 
presses an ablative meaning, as has been shown in 
treating of the Greek and Latin cases. This &ot» 
joined to the close resemblance which exists among 
the dative, instrumental, and locative cases, in 
Sanscrit, leaves no doubt as to the history of their 
derivation. In the plural and dual the coincidence 
is still more obvious. An example or two will set 
the matter in its proper light. The preterite par* 
ticiple of viD or wid, know, see, perceive, is vidit« 

AH or VEDITAH, VEDITA, VEDITAM } NOTUS«A-UH ; 

in old English, witted ; in Greek, eideo, I see ; 
in Latin, video. 

Singulau 

Nom. VidiUah, a, am;tii9 e, e; ab, ah, am; 

Aecus. Vidit-am, am, am; an, e, c; as, ^ah, ani; 

Instr. VidiUena, aya, ena; abbyam, abbyam, ditto; aih, abhih, aih; 

Dative. VkUt-aya, ayai, aya ; abbyam, ditto, ditto ; ebhyab, abhyah, ebby ; 

Ablat. ^^^dit-at, ayah, at; abbyam, ditto, ditto ; ebhyah, abbyah, elihyai 

Gcnit. Vidit-asya, ayah, atya ; ayoh, ditto, ditto ; aaam, ditto, ditto ; 

Locat Vidit-e, ayam, e; ayoh, ditto, ditto; ediu, osu, eihu; 

Vocau Vidit-a, e, e; au, e, ah; ah, ah, anL 

All preterite participles in ta, with their per- 
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si»i»l eonagiuSuwes annexed ; sod aJI adjecttn 
analogous to those in us-a-uh m Latin, arc iM 
fleeted like this word. * 

The dual, infitrumental, dative, and ablative sin 
gular, are the same. In the plural these cases a 
the same, with a very alight exception. The i 
lative Giogutar, masculine, and neuter, is made li 
joining T to the noun ; which forms a case similai 
to the Greek genitive or ablative in then: viditati t 
in old Greek* would have been viditotiien. The 
dual nominatives end in ad and e, sounded like 
ow and Ai in how and fair, English. Both are 
justly reckoned diphthongs in India. These ter- 
muiatioiu v» the Indiw vumtiM of the QreA o 
long wd Mt; w frnwd in Kuaio, tvo nwters, and 
usMBiu* two d»]rB> : The mk «Mi Aur of the 
Grsdk i^mI wow to hn» bow. tmnH »Dd> kaJOtn 
or osAN* and abanjl, u th« «vly 99BS> A« <»jb» 
is a contraction for quibub in Latin, lad PENNEit 
for PENNABUS i as the Greek dative pliutl in buj or 
BESi appears to have been formerly efsi or ephesi, 
a contraction of ebus } so the masculine and neu- 
tai fdunl of the Sanscrit insUuisental case, which 
end in aih, and which is pronounced as cry in 
English, with aa aspirate joiui^ to it ^ are obvieu« 
contnctioBi o( raniH. If the philolt^st take the 
three Latin wordf UAs or uab, a male ; aniha. 
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die bsnth; tnd calcae, a spur; and dedine 
them according to dieir ordinary changes ; be will 
have an excellent view of the comparative nature 
of Roman, Greek, and Indian noons, in what re- 
gards indection. 

That cloee similarity which prevails between the 
Indian and European languages^ in the ibflecticm 
of nouns and verbs, is infinitely conspicuous in the 
laws by which derivatives are formed. We may 
trace in every Sanscrit noun, of whatever descrip- 
tion, the influence of those principles which have 
been delivered in the first part of this work, as the 
rodimental steps of speech. In the immense fer- 
tility of this oriental dialect, it is difficult to select 
what is radical and general ; so as to convey a dear 
idea of facts which exceed the bounds of comprea- 
mon. Our chief aid in this case must be to reroem* 
ber duly the senses and powers of the consignifi- 
catives. 

SECTION III. 

The modem Persic is a simple and cormpted 
form of that language, which was in ancient times 
spoken, with little variety of dialect, in Media, 
Persia, and India. It was in fonner ages called 
Zend, and had nearly been superseded by the 
Chaldee or Assyrian. Amidst the various revolu- 
tions of the country, the Persian has lost all its in- 
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flcctioaa. aad thai complicated structore wbidi 
been expJaiiied in the preceding Section. Since 
tbe Arabian conquest, many phrases a»d nords 
have been iutnxluccd into it by the Makometaos ; 
the religion of Per^a has been changed ; and the 
Worsluppers of Fire, the descendants of the Magi, 
have sunk into ignorance and obscurity. 

It is the object of this Section to show, that the 
Persic obeyed the laws of progressive formation, 
already explained in common with the other dia- 
lects. As it is a dialect of the Sanscrit, reference 
may be occasionally made from it to that language ; 
and as the Persic grammar is not complex, a few 
obKrvitioiu <Hi it will sufiSce in this place. 

Persic noons are scarcely dedinable. If they 
reUte to animited ol^ects, they receive an for their 
plural ; but if they kre names of inamtnate things, 
they subjoin ha. Examples are, ab, water ; in 
Sanscrit apa ; in the plural abha, waters : hio, a 
cloud ; Sanscrit, meoha ; plural, migha : badeh, 
wine J Sanscrit, vadeh, liguin- ; badeha, wines : 
BAD, air } Sanscrit, vada, wind : tab, heat, ilame ; 
Sanscrit, tafas, heat, light : chesuu, an eye ; 
Sanscrit, cbacshaha : jehan, the world ; San- 
scrit* lAOATA, from GA, move : giti, the world, 
from Sanierit gatib, movement : khwab, sleep; 
- Sanscrit, swafa : dak, a binding or tie, a snare ; 
Sanscrit, ^— ^— ; derukht, a tree ; Sanscrit, 
DBu and DBRUH, a tiee : die, a door ; Sanscrit, 
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pwARAj an opening, from dwa, divide, sq^mrate .: 
DERUNO, delay ; Sanscrit, durgha, length or long : 
DEST, the hand; Sanscrit, dosht, arm: dem, 
breath } Sanscrit, dhmah : RAZp ar secret } San- 
^rit, RAH, separate : roz, a day ; Sanscrit, rocha 
or RAJA, shining: xir, gold; Sanscrit, swira, 
gold: SEPIDE^ white; Sanscrit, sveta, white: 
viraneh, a desert ; Sanscrit, yiranya, a desert 
These and their like take ha in the plural. It is, 
however, a common Persic practice to use the sin- 
gular of nouns, not relating to animated objects, 
for the pluraL As I have no ancient Persic in my 
possession, I cannot assign the origin of ha. An, 
the other mark of the plural, is the relic of aks, 
formerly found in all the dialects. The plural of 
the following list, given merely to show the affinity 
of the Indian and Persian, is made by an. Shah, 
a king ; Sanscrit, shas, govern : ferishte, plural 
ferishtegan, a messenger, from feristaden, send; 
Sanscrit, frasthatum, to stand or send out : 
kebuter a dove ; Sanscrit, kav : ner, male ; 
Sanscrit, nero, man: ger or ips^u, a worker; 
Sanscrit, xaryyah, from kri, work: khoub- 
RUYi, one having a sweet or agreeable &ce. In 
Sanscrit, rupya is a form or shape, in Latin 
FACiEs ; and sap or swap, is soft, sweet : sipta>* 
choras, according to Ctesias, is in Indian, or r^ 
ther Persic, sweet tasted, from sipta, sweet, and 
khora or ghara, eat ; khoubava;5, one having a 

VOL. II. T 
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fweet Toioe : in Suucrtt, vach » speak. KHooaHbj 
KHUYi is sweet-tempered. Khuyi seems to be from 
the Sanscrit sva, proper, own, self, peculiar ; as well 
as KHUTi and khud, self: — murd, aman ; in San- 
scrit mardya, a mortal ; nimurd, a name of Cat- 
KAUS, the third of the second dynasty of Persian 
kings, an appellation which signifies not mortal : 
DiRAZ-DEST, long-armed, from deraz, long, and 
DE5T, the arm ; in Sanscrit dirgua, long, and 
DOSH, the arm : an, that, masculine and fomii 
from the Sanscrit am, this or that : (See proofs 
the existence of am, in the oblique cases of asaD| 
in Wiikins' Sanscrit Grammar, p. 114 j and of en, 
this, in p. IIS :) in or GN, this ; from the Sanscrit 
AT&M or EU, this : keh, who ; Suwcrit, kah, who : 
CHEH, wbat ; Sanscrit, cha, the tame as que in 
Latin : ber, all, every ; Sanscrit, bakta, all, esch : 
BEH, t<^her } Sanscrit, saha, b^ber, continu. 
ous : jAv&N, young, a yonth } Sanscrit, ruvASr, 
YDTA, tutau, yooDg, mascoline, fenuQine, neuter : 
TUVAN is the crude adjectire : — muro, a wild bird m- 
animal ; Sanscrit, urioa : hadeh, a female, irom 
ihe Sanscrit radical ua^ increase, breed : peche, 
the young of men or aniinals ; Sanscrit, PU8B, ge- 
nerate, breed, nourish : the Fernc plural is pechb- 
oAVt'yoni^ ones:— OAU, a cow or ox; Sanscrit^ 
oava': kaBee, a' mother ; brader, a brother j 
KWAHER, a nster ; puser, a child, or pur, a son ; 
DOKHTER, 8 daughter ji'VAif AD, a son-in-law; n- 
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DER or PAOER, 8 &ther. These nouns are in San* 

sent HATARAy BHEATARA, 8WASARA, PUTTRA, DU- 
HITARA9 JAMATARA, PITA. * 

It would be easy to exhaust the Persian diction- 
ary in this comparative manner. The identity of 
the Persic and Indian cannot be matter of doubt y 
but it requires judgment to point out that minute 
coincidence between word and word^ on which a 
complete and connected train of affinity may be 
established between these and the European lan- 
guages ; SQ that, by knowing one dialect, the others 
might be readily and scientifically acquired. 

The Persic genitive is made by joining the short 
vowel I to the word in the singular or plural. That 
sound is possibly the relic of the corrupted genitive 
formerly expressed by ayah, ah, or is ; but the 
vowel is not annexed to the governed, but to the 
governing word ; and the practice is conformable to 
that of the Arabic, from which the Persians have 
replaced all that their distresses had wasted in other 
ages. Examples of this genitive are, die, a door ; 
DiRi MEN, the door of me } dirha, doors ; dirhai 
TO, the doors of thee, or thy doors ; gul, a flower 
or rose } gulhai shah, the roses of the king ; 
SHAHANi PARsisTAN, the priuccs of Pcrsis. The 
datives of all genders and numbers are made by 
adding ra to the nouns ; as gulra, to a flower ; 

•NoteU. 
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OULBAHA, to floiftrra ; 8Hah.inaa, to princes. Iliu 
word is probably a fragment of the old termination 
in RA, which marked action or quality. The Per- 
Biuu have no inflections of nouns beside these. 
Tliey form many compounds of nouns and parti- 
cipleSf or of adjectives and substantives ; as heu> 
KHWABEH, having the same bed ; hem-ashian, 
having the same nest ; bi-bak, without fear, iear- 
lessj siAH-cHESHM, black-cyed ; khush-eeftar, 
sweetly-moving ; ruz-eezan, daily increasing ; 
JAN-ASA, spirit-resting v kob-afken, mountain- 
throwing ; NA-AMiD, not having hope, hopeless ; 
and their adjectives, have the ordinary nature of 
Teutonic and Sanscrit dermtiveB. Some of these 
are p«rUci{ile>i as bazendeh, a mak«- ; bazendbh, 
a player ; kxbdbndeh, one making, a worker : 
othen have the terminationa aheh, m, tab and 
TEB, SA or ASA, like } MDH D dT mifi^ and vbbb at 
ESH i which have great affinity to the Sanscrit. 
Examples of these u<e, mobdaneh, man-like or 
manful, from mubd, a man i atebbin, fiery, from 
atesh, fire ; xiaiN, golden, from zir, gold ; shir- 
in, mild, sweet, from sbib, soft, gentle, me^. The 
radical is shi, rest, be quiet. — Janvar, having life, 
from JAM, life» animation : the radical ii Ja, be 
bom, whence iat, s living sool or spirit, in Latin 
genius : JATOUH, in Du Perron's Peblvic Yocaba- 
lary, is a good genius.— Reft AR, motion, from bsft, 
go ; DiDWAR, sight, frp^ DID, see ; guftab, speak- 
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ing, from GUFT, speak : their Saoscrit radicals are 
Ri or BAT, move ; dhi, hold, apprehend, obsenre ; 
JAP, speak, originally gab : the Celtic rig, go, and 
the Anglo-Saxon and Visigothic thag, take, gab, 
speak, are correqx>nding to these. Mah-vesh, 
moon-like, from mah, the moon ; gdncheh-vesh, 
bud-like, from guncheh, a rose*bnd or flower-bud ; 
mushkaiAa, musk-like ; asatesh, rest ; setatesh, 
praise ; daneshmukd, possessing learning ; fitwi 
MUSHK, a well-known perfume ; asa, resting ; se- 
ta, praising ; in Sanscrit sru, lift up, take up, ex- 
tol ; have terminations which are the same as the 
Indian sa and sha, with, along with, like ; man* 
MATi-MAT,consignificatives of the proper participle ; 
and others, already explained in the preceding Sec- 
tion of this Chapter. A Persic noun receives a 
limited sense by annexing i to it, as gul, a flower ; 
GULi, a particular flower : this syllable is a relic of 
the Indian atam or iyam, the or this. An a4jec- 
tive becomes an abstract by adding gi or i; as 
GUNDE, rotten ; gundugi, rottenness ; TAzm, 
fresh ; tazagi, freshness ; khoob, good, sweet ; 
KHUBi, sweetness ; which terminations are com* 
mon in Sanscrit in such cases. Tlie word gund 
in Sanscrit signifies smell ; in Slavic it has the 
same sense as in Persic. 

Persic adjectives are compared, like Teutonic 
and Indian adjectives, by receiving teb and tbe* 
IN ; as KHUB, sweet or good ; khubteb, sweeter ; 
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KBUBTraiiK, sweetest. The origin of these added 
sylltJjies may be found described in other parts of 
this work. The Perac verb has lost its ancient fer- 
tility of inflection : the passive, and several of the ac> 
live tenses, are formed periphrasticalty, as in Eng- 
lish. The auxiliary verbs are, hosten, in iSanscnt 
ASTtiM, to be; budsn, in Sanscrit bhavitvm, to 
be ; sHLiDEM, to move, walk, go; and khwasten, to 
incliue, will, desire. Persic infinitives end in dek 
or TEN, which is the representative of tum or ton. 
the neuter termination of the preterite participle in 
all the Europeao languages. As this participle 
is often contracted, the infinitives of course are 
irt^uUr in all the dialects which fom them 
from k. It is ft rule in Sanscrit, that whaterver 
film the verb amiDes In the third penwi mn- 
galar of the first futare, muat be that of the u- 
6ntttvd. Hence bh&titdm, to be; smetcm, to 
nnile ; kartuh, to work; jhatuh, to know; 
BHOBHATITCH, to be often ; TDK3-U1I, to join ; 
DATUM, to give; aTortn(,.to praise; sbishtum, 
to create, make ; shattdm, or periiaps sHoTTttM, 
to go, move ; aptujc, to get, acqoire ; fixnn Ban, 
be ; 8»,>'iQiile ; kb^ make ; jha, know : bho- 
BRu, faeoften^;. TDJ, jein; da, give; sxu, praise; 
SBi], fivm or create ; sAD.oraBAD, go} ap, get; 
because bhattca, untiA, kabtta, jnata, bho- 

BHATITA, TDKTA, DiLf^ STOTA, SBISHTA. SBATTA, 

APTA, are the fonns aanffed in die person of the 
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tense now mentioned : but the £k^ isy that this 
peraon is itself a preterite participle. The a of its 
termination is for asta. Bhavitasta is contracted 
into BHAViTA, with the accent on the last syllable; 
and so of all other verbs in this person. Proof oi 
this may be had from considering the other per- 
sonsy BHAviTASMi, BHAviTAsi for BHAViTAs-si; and 
so on. The philological reason is, that bhav» not 
BHU9 is the true radix of the verb ; whence bhavi* 
TAy by contraction shut a, been. Smatita, kab^ 
ITA9 JNA-ITA9 APiTA, SRUITA9 and the like, easily 
become smeta, kartta, jnata, apta, sribhta. 
It is no real objection, that krita, made ; bhuta, 
been ; and others of the same class, exist : ta may 
be joined to a contracted, as well as to a regular 
verb ; though it will be found, on examination, 
that the verbal of the first future, and the preterite 
participle in ta, generally coincide, whether they 
be contracted or otherwise. 

Persic and Indian infinitives, therefore, have a 
like irregularity, arising from a like cause. While 
the Zend was uncorrupted, which it certainly was 
in the days of Cyrus, and his immediate successors 
in the Median and Persian empire i the whole sys- 
tem of Persic inflexion in verbs and nouns appears 
to have been the same as that of the Sanscrit. The 
list of Persic and Indian verbs inserted below will 
make this assertion abundantly probable.* The mo- 

■■II. !■■«■ I , ., I ■■ , 

• Note X. 
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dera Penie verb is inHected according to the I 

towittg rules. The present tense is the ancient >S; 
scrit })oCential, which answers for an aorist, or ra- I 
ther subjunctive, having, hke all that speciea of 1 
tenses, a kind of future signification ; and likewiee 
for a present of the indicative mood, when the j 
word MI is prefixed to it. The sense of mi is evK*! 
dently that of acting or doing ; but its derivation isil 
obscure, as the ancient Zend is in a manner lost. 
The regular form of mi seems to have been hbmi : 
it is probably the same as sm a in Sanscrit. The fa- 
ture is formed by prerixiog be to the aorist. The 
preterite ia analt^fous to the Teatonio preterite, 
and c(HisistB of the verb in the preterite participle 
fbnned fay DA, with the pronouns annexed, aa usual. 
The preterite participle ia quite similar to the Teu- 
tonic and Sanscrit. For ennaple, fobs } ask, prete- 
rite participle, p(»ib-idsh, asked; foes-id-bh, I 
asked ; takb, twist ; takh-teh, twisted ; takh-t* 
EM, I twisted ; TAKHTEN, to twist '. the present par- 
ticiples are formed by joining endeh or Air to the 
true radical of the verh, as found in the present or 
aorist, which are the same ; forh^ndeh, asking, or 
FOBSAN, asking ,- tazfndeb or taz-an, twisting ; 

DASH-TEH, to hxAd ; DASH-TBH, held J DASBTEH, I 

held ; 'Dabwdbk dr daran, holding. The infini- 
tive, preterite partidple, and preterite tense, take 
their anomalms fam from inserting ta or da, 
done, after the nuUcal,^ it stood in Zend and 
Sanscrit. The radilal of takhten was twach. 
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twist, turn, or twine ; but when ta was joined to 
it, the most ancient consonant g or c hard was re* 
tained ; and they did not say twachita, but twa- 
KiTA, whence takta, twisted ; and taktum, to 
twist. The Persic infinitive is accordingly takh- 
TEN, after the genius of the dialect ; but the pre- 
sent tense is mi tazem, I twisty mi tazi, thou 
twistest; mi tazed, he twists; mi tazeim, we 
twisted ; mi tazbid^ you twisted ; mi tazend, they 
twisted ; all from twach, of which taz is the Per- 
sic corruption ; and the present participles are ta- 
zendeh and tazan, for twachanta or twacahn, 
their ancient Sanscrit and Teutonic forms. This 
explanation extends to all Persic verbs, whether re* 
gular or otherwise. * 

The Persic verb porsiden, to ask, may illustrate 
these facts, and likewise the affinity of the Eastern 
and Western dialects. Porsiden is, in Sanscrit, 
FRACHCHHiTUM ; In Slavic, frosite ; in German, 
forschbn, to inquire, investigate, interrogate. The 
verb FRA6EN, to ask, is common in Visigothic, An- 
glo-Saxon, Icelandic ; and, indeed, in every old 
Teutonic dialect. It must, however, be stated, that 
the Sanscrit prachch'hitum will be considered by 
some as a compound of pea, forth, and ishtum, to 
want or desire ; a veri) related to was, want, wish, 
wish for ; an opinion which, notwithstanding the 

* NoteY. 
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reseroblance of tlie words, X am not prepared to czh i 
amine. The affinity of porsiden and pracbch'- | 
HiTuai cannot be questioned. Porsiden is conju- ' 
gated regularly in this inanuer. Present of the in- ' 
dicative, ui porsem, I ask ; mi porsi, thou askcst ; 
Ni PORSED, he asks ; hi porseim, we ask ; mi pob- 
sBto, you ask; Mi PORSEND, they ask, or they are 
adding; for such is the sense of the particle mi, | 
whicli denotes action in performance, at whatever ■ 
time. The present subjunctive, or aorist, is the same ' 
as the present indicative, only mi is omitted ; and 
the future is the same as the aorist, with beu or b 
pr^xed to it. So beporsem, sEPOBfii, bepobsx»^> 

BBPOESEIKi BEPORSEIDi BEPOBSBNI}. I, thou^ - ha* . 

&C. shall Btk. The imperstiTe it the asme as the 
aorist. with a ^ht diflereoce. It nmsthus : Pors 
or BBP0B8, aik thou i porsbd, let him ask ; fob*- ■ 
SBIM, let UB ask } pwseid, ask ye ; porssmd, bt' 
thnn tsk.- 

Tlie pretente tenses are forsidbu, I asked ; POBf ■ 

STDI, FOBSIDf FOBSIDEIH, POBSIDEID, FORSIDBND. : 

Be is often prefixed to this tense, which gives it a 
more active, or, per^ps, complete signification. So* 
BEBD, he bore ; beberd, he was bearing, or carry- 
ing on thsft (^ration. BsPOBtntEU is, I was ask- > 
ing. Tbe mne preterite tens^ with ui prefixed, i» 
called die ^eUrite imperfect. Forsidend is, they 
asked, in a preterite and undefined manner. Mi or 
HEW PORSOEHD !•» ttty Were engaged in aakitig ; 
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they were asking. This preterite tense often sub- 
joins X long to all the persons, which gives a similar 
sense of imperfect, that it is of continuing action. 
Pdrsidemi, I was asking, or I might, could, would, 
or should ask ; pobsidj, porsidi, fobsideihi, por- 
8IDEIDI, FORsiDENDi. This tcusc is commouly call- 
ed conditional ; but it occurs frequently both in an 
imperfectly preterite sense, as an indicative and as 
a subjunctive. 

As the verbs buden, to be, hasten to be ; shu- 
DEN, to move or go ; and khasten, to will, wish, 
seek or ask for, are used as auxiliaries j there is no 
want of compound tenses. The substantive verb, 
which is generally used instead of mi bavem, mi 

BAVI, MI SAVED, MI BAVEIM, MI BAVEID, MI BA- 

VEND, the present of buden ; is am, I am ; ei, thou 
art ; ist, he is ; eim, we are ; eid, you are ; and, 
they are. A compound preterite tense is made 
with AM, and pobsideh, asked. Porsideham, I have 
or I am asked ; porsideh ei or porsidei, thou hast 
asked ; porsid ist, he has asked ; porsideh eim, 
we have asked; and so on. The preterpluperfect is 
made by porsideh, asked; and budem, budi, 
BUD, budeim, budeid, budend, I was, &c. annex- 
ed to it ; and a future, in which will or inclination 
to act is indicated, rather than mere futurity of ac- 
tion, is constructed, by prefixing khahem, khahi, 

KHAHED, KHAHEIM, KHAHflD, KHAHEND, I wisH 

or I will, &c. to PORSID, the abbreviate4 infinitive. 
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Id Latin, this tense might be translated — vdlo ii 
rogare, or volo iuterrogatum, if this were conform, 
able to the genius of that dialect. A compound or 
preterite future is formed in Persic, by prefixing 
roRSiDEM, asked, to basheh, b\shi, bashed, ba- 

8BEIM, BASHEID, BA8HEND, I may bC. BaSHEAI, 

and its kindred persons, are more in use than ba- 
VEM. TTie principal parts of buden are, in Persic 

' grammars, stated to be bcden, bav or ba&h, bej 

'Savem or BASHEM, I may be. 

The passive voice is entirely formed by the parts 
of SHUDEN , to go } of wfaioli the iniperatiTC ig seat 
or SBD } and the present subjunotive is shateh, I 
taay go. The 6rst persons of the panive tenses are, 
as arranged by Sir William JoneSi Indicative pre- 
aent, porsidbh mi shavem or sbuvbu, I am ask- 
ed; preterite, pobsideh aHUDSH, I was asked; 
preterpluperfect, fo^ideh bbcdeh budeu, I had 
been asked ; aorist or present subjunctive, pobsi- 
deh SHtTVEH, I may be asked ; Future, porsidbh 
KHAHEU 8HUD, I flhatl be asked ; In6nitive, FORat. 

DEH SHDDBN, tO be Bsked ; POHSIDBH 8BUDEH BU- 

DBN, to have been askied. The verb sbudeh seems 
to me to have been, perhaps it still is, in Sanscrit, 
C6BU or SHU, move, proceed ; a verb of the first . 
conjugation ; of which the first future was shavita, 
and tbe present sbataui, shavasi, SBATirr, &c. 
By comparing tbe' aorist of bdsen, viz. baveh, 

BATI, BATCD, BAVXtl^ BAVEID, BATEND, frith the 
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Sanscrit potential bhavetam, bhaveh, bbavst, 

BHAVSMA^ BHAVETA, BHAYEYUH» originally BHA- 

-VENTU ( some idea may be formed of the ajBKnity 
of these tenses, which werci in the early ages, the 



The negative words in Persic are ke or neh, 
not ; MA or me, not ; which every way correspond 
to the Sanscrit na and ma, and to the Greek ke 
and ME. Ne mi i^orsem, I ask not ; mbpors, ask 
thou not : ne-kenem, I may not do : mekeneid, 
do you not do. 

Persic causal verbs correspond to causals in San- 
scrit. Tabiden, to shine i taban-iden and taba* 
YAN-iDEN, to cause shine. The words na, not ; bi, 
without ; in Sanscrit vi ; and kem, little ; in San- 
scrit KANA ; are very common in composition with 
adjectives and participle. 

As the affinity of Persic and Sanscrit verbs is so 
intimate, that all anomalies in Persic must be illus- 
trated from the Indian dialect ; so the indeclinable 
words are equally related in these two languages. 
The names of numbers have been already explain- 
ed. The list of adverbs and prepositions presents 
but few words which may not be easily referred to 
the Sanscrit. The pronouns ke, who or which ; 
CHE, what ; is, what ; are, in Indian, kah and 
CHAH ; of which jah is a variety. Gah or ja, a 
place or a time, seems to be a derivative of ga, go ; 
whence gatih, a movement of time or of space. By 
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obsemtioD it ia asceitaiaed, that both sfMoe ud 
time are firqaently marked in language, by verbi 
signifying to ran, move, or go. In Persic, sham- 
gam in tlie cvcning-atHtioQ or scaton ; and shicer- 
CAH is a Jniutiufi course or station. Ja, a place, is 
commou ; as is likewise jkhan, what goes or mores, 
vis. the world. The Indian name of jehan is ja- 
gat, the redoubled preterite of ga, go. Heh, aJl or 
erery, is sarva, all. Hem, together or continual, is 
svu. In, this,isENA. Ak, that, isAMU. IN-J&isthis 
place, here; an.ja that place, there: — ansu, thither; 
and iNSL, hither; iromthepronouDs AN and ix, join- 
ed to sui 01' SAVi, a turn, a side, a place ; from su, 
nore, in Sanscrit : kd» where ; in SaDBcrit, xwAi 
in Saxon* BU : cuuv, when, in which time or man- 
nerc it ii tbe dd inatnimenta} case of che, what } 
and i^ipears to baYe been chb«(a.— I^u-cbun and 
HCJK^HU, in um» way as; heii-chsh-im, lik^ 
from HEM, same; chek, in which way; and in^ 
thii : ckeh-an-ke, in which «ri^, thti-wbieh ; a 
compound e^valeot to likeas in. English : chb- 
oouN£H, what sort or form i from cbe, what ; and 
QOVNKH ; in Sanaoit,' ouna,, a manner or disposi- 
tion: AAA* a turn, a time; VAA and bar in San- 
scrit: -TAt ontil Of to> equBl:to DV in Viaigothic.} 
and ather dmved from do, act; or from tu, on that 
or for Unft: to* tbe same as the Greek te, ia a 
c«nmou word in'Suuait, in the. sense of that, to 
that, toi^ also.— \AN<e^i at that time ; shaiicab» 
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eTen-tide : sham is, in Sanscrit, stam, the daik or 
twilight.— Di, yesterday, a fragment of purwe dy* 
AVI, on the former day : div or dtuh, a light, a 
day, has in the locative, dtavi, on a day : purwe- 
DYUH is yesterday in Sanscrit. Firda, to-morrovr, 
is PAREDTAVi, by contraction, paredtav, and fir^ 
DA. Peish, before, is pascha, near, before, pre- 
sent, in presence ; >¥hence poschat, from before, 
or eastward. The same word slightly varied into 
FE9, means back, back again, upon, behind, after. 
As OEN in Teutonic first means gone up to^ close 
at, present, before, opposite, against j so, in its sense 
of close at or on, it acquires the force of added, re- 
peated, back again. In Sanscrit, fra is like pro in 
Greek, fore, before in time and place. What is be- 
fore another object is against it ; for which reason 
PROTi in Sanscrit, like proti and pros in Greek, 
means— at, opposite, again, against, back again. 
Prosaoe, in Greek, is repeat or add, or do again 
the action expressed by age. This very minute spe- 
cies of illustration applies to peish, before, and pes, 
after or behind, in Persic ; to paschat, pra, pra^* 
KA, PRATi, and pretya, in Sanscrit j which signify 
both before and behind, according to circumstances^ 
and to similar prepositions in almost every other 
dialect. 

Other Persic indeclinable words are bt, without ; 
BiRUN, without, on the outside of ; from ri, aepa* 
rate, external, distinct from, in Sanscrit : der^ de- 
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BOUN, and AnDKOouv, in, on, and nitbiu ; in 
sent, ANTAHENA, on, upoD, touching closely ; 
without or separate: hemisbeh, always, from sa- 
MisUAH, perpetually'. Shah, added to Indian ad- 
jectives, signifies like ; so trishau is three-Uke, or 
three at a time ; alpasah, little at a time, from 
ALPA or AUPA, iittle J ANi-SA, Continually, or ever 
on, from AMI, on, onward. It resembles our Teul 
nic word sum, in three-some, blithesome, seveni^ 
«ome, loDgsome, and the like. Sa, like, in Persic, 
is in Sanscrit sa or sah. Fobud or foru, down, is 
probably from fiia, forward, in composition with 
some participle. Bala, up or high, is from the San- 
scrit BALA, great, elevated ; of which balawandj 
high or mighty, is a denvative. Hst-cc-jA*K^ 
wherera-, is fnm her, all ; cd, whov ; ja» place; 
KSi which. Abbh or bbr, <«, is Uie Sanicrit pd- 
BAH or POHA, befcnre. £z or zi, out of, irom, is a 
corruption of tahis or vahta» out of ; iriiieh 
seems in Perua to have been pronounced dcha or 
UTSHA. Zebeb, from ^ve, is ez abeb. Zib, mU 
der, is of uncertain composition : it seems to be Ae 
■Z formed into an adjective with ea. Zeka, because, 
ii from under which, the cause being considered as 
under the efifect. Juz, except, is probably je esj 
which bang out Beh and ba, with, are probaUj 
the Arabic be with ; though I suspect that tbey 
have had ui Indiaa t^in. Nazi^ near, and an- 
DiK, narrow, litt^ ttn both Sanscrit. Antikai 
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from AN, on, close on $ has neda, near ; nediyas, 
nearer ; nedishtha, nearest } substituted for it, ac- 
cording to Dr Wilkins's Grammar, p. 520. Our 
own NAH, at { NAHER, ucar, nearest^ and next ; are 
known to all Teutonic scholars. Pahlavi, near 
or at hand, seems to be from pahlu, the arm or 
the side. Ya, or, is from anya, other. Eoeb or 
GSR, if, is uncertain, though it is possibly from ker, 
do. Henuz, yet, is from sa-nu-cha. Sa is toge- 
ther ; Nu is now, and cha also. Eknun, just now, 
is from eka, one, or joined ; and nu-nu, now-now, 
in Sanscrit. Niz, even, is ni-cha, on also. Her^^ 
KEZ, ever, is sar-ka*cha, from sar, all ; ka, which 
time i CUA, also. The addition of cha or chit to 
the Sanscrit pronouns has the eflPect of reduplication 
observable in the Latin qui-cum-que, and Saxon 

8A-HWA-8WA, Or HWA-SWA-AEFRE, whoSOCVCr. MEG- 

HER, unless, is from ma, not ; and gher, if; in 
Latin, nisi. Sirasir, from beginning to end, is 
siRA-A-siR, from siRA, the termination, the head, 
the peak in Sanscrit ; and a for an, on ; end*to- 
end. Lebaleb, up to the brim, is, in plain En^ish, 
lip-a-lip, or lip on lip. Ruyi beruyi is face to 
face ; from ruyi, the figure or form of the counte- 
nance. Feiker is another word signifying the 
form or figure of the face, corresponding to the 
Visigothic fagr, which means made with care, 
handsome in shape or make ; from fag, work, 
shape, form. 

VOL. II. u 
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Enough bus been now said to establish the 
nity of the Persic and Sanscrit, which, when e: 
mined at proper length, will enable the philologii 
to ascertfun the connection of both with the nortl 
em dialects. I shall pass the Araxes and the Cat 
caseaa range into Sannatia ; but not without rcgre^ 
that I cannot present tlie reader with an account of 
the various kinds of speech, which have existed 
among these mount^ns since the days of Cyrus and 
Astyi^ea. The Armenians and Georgians are di 
scendants of the tribes which wandered betweeii 
Media and the month of the Volga. The Sarmatae, 
many centuries before the Christian era, separated 
from theK tribes, spread totnu^ the Tanai^ and 
at length occupied, as their posterity c<xitiDues 
to do, the country ham the Volga to the Baltic. 
They were called Antae, Venecti, and Slsri, or 
Slavani. The Vends in Meckleabuig, the Fnisi, 
the Polani, the Rosii, Crabrati or Croati, Morlaci, 
Zorabi orServii, Moravi, Boiemi, Slavoni, and many 
other tribes in Europe, are of Sarmatic oi%in, and 
speak a language which bears evident mai^ of af^ 
finity to the Persic and Sanscrit. 



SECTION IV. 

The Slavonic unites the simjdicity of the Visi- 
gothic with a vocabulary derived from the Persic 
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and Indian. As a proof of its antiquity, it pre- 
serves many of the Teutonic words and inflections 
in the cases of nouns, and approaches in what re- 
gards the verb to that scarcity of tenses peculiar to 
early dialects. It is in many respects valuable to 
the philologist, among which must be considered 
the property which it possesses of joining the dia- 
lects of Asia with those of Europe, and of furnish- 
ing an unbroken series of illustration, extending 
from the East to the Fro2Een Ocean. 

Slavonic nouns have so much of affinity to the 
Persic and Sanscrit, as to indicate their immediate 
descent from those tongues, and their occasional 
relation to the Teutonic; and often explain the 
ancient state of Oriental words, before these 
were corrupted by time and local peculiarities. 
Examples of the most common names of objects 
in Slavonic and Sanscrit establish the remark 
which has been now made. The Slavic word is 
first quoted, then the Sanscrit. If any other 
dialect be used, the name of it is mentioned.-— 

OgONYE or OGON, AGNI, firC ; VODA, IDA Or UDA, 

water; zemme and zemlya, Persic, zemin, earth: 
DUKHE, Sanscrit, dhu and dhma, blow : the 
Slavic word means air, breath, spirit : jite, jiva- 
tum, to live ; whence the Slavic jiti, livelihood ; 

JIVUSHCHII, VIVENS J JIVUSHCUI-E, VIVENTES J and 

the adjective jive, lively: oora, oiai, a moun- 
tain ; BROVYE, BHRU, a brow of a hill or eye ; vi- 
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direct manner. — Piti, to drink ; Sanscrit, pi and fa, 
drink, take drink ; a word charocterirtic of theie 
languages : dvoe and dva, two } Sanscrit, dwa or 
dva: tyanute, to poll; Sanscrit, tanitum, to 
stretch : padate, fall ; Sanscrit, PATrruM, to fidl: 
BiTi, to beat ; Sanscrit, pit, beat : vei^biti, to 
knock out; vi*pit, knock asunder, in Sanscrit c 
POLE, kind, breed } Sanscrit, pal, breed : rode, 
birth, race, kind ; Persic, rah, deliver of a child ; 
MI RAHEH, 1 am bearing : samo, self ; Sanscrit, 
STAH, self, same : pute, a journey ; Sanscrit, pad, 
go : date, to give ; datum, to give in, Sanscrit x 
DARE, a gift ; Sanscrit, daryta : oauna, merda { 
Sanscrit, ou; in Greek, cheso: kadka, a tub; 
Latin, cadus ; and Sanscrit, ohada, an earthen 
vessel. The radix of several of these words is ou, or 
GEO ; in Greek, cheo, cast, found, melt ; for the 
first pots and domestic vessels were cast by potters; 
Chutron, a pot, is from cheo, I cast a vessel of 
clay. — Drate, tear ; Sanscrit, darttum, to tear : 
svaistvei, properties, qualities ; from svo-i, svo- 
TA, svo-E, suus, sua, suum; in Sanscrit, svah, 
svA, svAM ; from sva, own, self, proper, poesessive, 
which is its ordinal sense : dene, a day ; Sans^it; 
DIK9 from DiviNA, shining : khodite, to go ; San- 
scrit, GATi, going ; Teutonic, gaed, gait, gomgi 
plavate, to float, swim, flow ; Sanscrit, plotdm 
or plavitum : teste or vesite, to carry, lift ; 
Sanscrit, VAHiTUMt to carry, conduct: wsn and 
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« 

DOR» an enchanter; a character very common 
among the ancient Scythae and Sarmatae. 

Attention to the following facts will enable a 
philologist to trace almost every Slavic word to the 
Teutonic, or to those early dialects nearly allied to 
it, the Greek and Sanscrit. The Teutonic b and 
F are, in Sanscrit and Slavonic, represented by p or 
V i as PLODE, fruit, for blaed : perede, before, 
foD FORED ; PENA, for FAEN or FA^M, moisturo or 
foam } PRiYA, love, for fria, the origin of freond, 
a lover ; polnei-i, full, for fol and folna ; pro, 
before, for ford or fra ; pervei-i, from pere, be- 
fore, and signifying forest or first ; paletse, a 
finger, for feletsa, a catcher, a feeler ; plamta^ 
flame ; pola, a fold, a flap ; polos&i-i, flat, plain : 
in Anglo-Saxon the earth is oflen called fold, 
from foled, extended or plain. — Plote, a float ; 
piSHTCHA, food, for FEDSKA. The Teutonic g 
guttural, and cw, are in Slavonic expressed by ch, 
which sounds like kh or h guttural. Examples 
are, chudo, bad, in Teutonic cwaad or quad ; 
CHODE, for GODE or GAET, a goiug, a movement ; 
PRO-CHODE, for FORE-GAED, progrcss, goiug forth ; 
vEi-CHODE, going away or out ; chodoke, a goer. 
Hard Teutonic g is changed into k, as koza» a 
goat i and the same consonant falls very freqnen 
into J, or g soft;, as pronounced in France, 
corruption of hard g into dge, as in judge ; or ioiil^ 
GE, as in the French words sage and 01^ ; is found' 
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from D or TH ; aa in kub, beneath, from ks]>, 
do#B i NEJENB, nice, dainty ; from hnasgsc, aoft : 
Nnjxa, needful ; though indeed the original form 
of these words was naeq, hnaegbmt, nog, and 
hood; all from nag, bruise, drive down, driven 
push, compel. Examples of c changed into CH 
are equally common ; as noche, for noct or noc, 
night ; chistota, cleanliness, from ceost, clear, 
clean ; in Latin castus, and in Teutonic ceost, 
and CEOSC or cusc ; all from ceos : tucha, a 
cloud, from TUG, thick, dark ; chaste, for ceost, 
a division, share ; criochoke, a gill, a small jar ; 
from CROC, an earthen jar : chto, for ke-to, that, 
which or what ; cheteire, for ceatere, four. In 
verbs and adjectives ending in k or c hard, the 
change into ch is pretty frequent; as gorachb, 
for GORAiKE, warm, hot j toloche, to pound, beat ; 
in Scotish tulsh or dulsh, from tolc or dolc : 
MEiCHATE, in Latin mugire, from muc, bellow ; 
VELiKii, great ; velichina, for veliki-ina, laige- 
ness : colocole, for clocole, a thing rung, a bell ; 
whence colocolchike, for colocolikike, belong- 
ing to a bell, a belUflower. 

The Teutonic h is often expressed in Slavic, as 
in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, by k ; as koja, for 
HAUT or HOD, hide, skin, cover ; koleno, for hli- 
NO, a bend, a joint, a knee ; ko, what, for hwo ; 
KAZATE, to order, from haits or haet, an order, 
a call } for baits and kaz are the same : konetse. 
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for HiMODs or hinds, the hinder part, end ; KJiuci^ 
a heap, for huca. But when H is not reduced to 
K, it Is generally represented by Slavic g har^ 
ffhich is sounded as g or h, according to particular 
custom. The Russians write legova for Jehova, 
aod pronounce Yehova. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

History of the GeUk and Cymraig^ or of the Earse and 

Wdsh Languages. 

The first inhabitants of western Europe seem td 
have been the Celtae* They received or assumed 
that name from their residing in forests. Their 
ancient fame and military expeditions were known 
in history long before their knguage was commit- 
ted to writing. The title of Cymro, borne by the 
present Welsh, is not very imcient ; nor was it 
given to their ancestors in Gaul or Britain, in the 
time of Caesar. All the tribes of Graulish origin 
were termed by the Greeks and Romans Celtae or 
Galli ; and it may be clearly shown, from British 
and Gaulic topography, and from the Celtic pro« 
per names and words, preserved in Roman writings; 
that the Celtic population of Gaul and Britain be- 
longed to that division of the race, of which the 
posterity speaks the Cymraig dialect. 

The inhabitants of the west of Scotland, at the 
beginning of the sixth century, were an Irish co« 
lony, which at that time had dispossessed the Bri- 
tons of a great part of the isles and coast. Hey 
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bioaght with them from Irdand tbe name of Scmtc^ 
or Scots; and the dialect and manners of that island. 
In the year 836, Kenneth, their king, ascended, 
the throne of the Picts or Caledonian Britons, in 
right of his mother ; and the Irish became the lan- 
guage of the whole country, beyond the Forth and 
Clyde. Irish colonies also had settled in GalJowaf. 
The W'elsli or British kingdom of Strath-clyde, or 
Drunibriton, was overpowered by the Scots and 
Saxons \ but the people in that district retained 
their language, and were called Walenses, as late 
as A.D. 1116. 

Ireland was undoubtedly peopled chiefly from 
Britun. Some Celtic tribes m»y have, arrived 
firom Spain i but as the andeot Spaniali is not be- 
ibra me. I canmot detennine the truth or fitlsebood 
o€ the Irish ancient histcvy. That country haa. 
eqjayed the use of writing nnce tbe introductiga 
of Christiamty, wbidi tiu^ place lerj early. Hm 
Irish writtm ipoQuments, therefore, are Bamerousj 
and the dialect of these is &r more or^nal and 
authentic than the vernacular Scob'ih or Irish Cel- 
tic. The Scotish dialect must be viewed as a dis- 
tiact, but, at the aame time, a modem variety of 
the Irish, which has been preserved sin«e the year 
503 in the Moautains of Dium-aUan, not so much 
by writing, ae by ^purity of speech, so highly 
esteemed among ^ northern clans. 

Tbe Irish and Scetish Oeltic are one buignage ; 
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the Weldi, Cornish, and Armorican, are another* 
Both are of the same order, but they differ 80 
widely in all those respects which make the dialect 
of one country understood in another ; that their 
affinity, like that of the Greek and Teutonic, can 
be discerned only by philolc^'sts and scholars. 
The Welsh has not been preserved with that care^ 
or rather by that fortune, which has attended the 
Irish. The manuscripts of Ireland, many of which 
are very ancient, have not been published. £x« 
tracts have been printed from those of Wales ; and 
if this circumstance could have secured the Cjm* 
raig dialect, it would at present be better known 
than the Irish ; but, owing to the more extensive 
use of the Irish as a modem language, the care of 
the writers of glossaries, and the additional light 
obtained from the Scotish Celtic ; the Irish is much 
more accessible to a scholar than the Welsh. The 
modem dialect of Wales may be easily attained ; but 
the ancient Welsh was in many instances obscure 
to Davies, whose dictionary was published in 1621. 
The Celtic and Cymraig, though probably little 
corrupted by ancient revolutions, have both under- 
gone those changes which affisct the purest dialects. 
Excepting the terms which it has borrowed, in 
considerable numbers, from the Latin and Eng* 
lish ; the Celtic possesses an unrivalled and striking 
originality in its words, a resemblance to the oldest 
varieties of language, and internal evidence that it 
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is derived from tbu earliest speech of Europe, 
the sune time, it has sutt'erud from a barbnrc 
mode of pronuQciation, which has softened . 
disguised its vocabulary ; many words have I 
corrupted, by the introduction of unncccs^ry i 
pirates and guttural souods ; and, sioce the lai 
guflgc has been committed to writing, it has been 
injured by a theoretical system of spelling. The 
Cymraig, being exposed for many centuries to 
the ioBuence of the Latin, during the Roman 
sway in Britain, as well as to the effects of 
the Saxon and Normau English, since their de- 
parture, is not BO pure in terms as the Celtic. 
Tlie power of corrupt pronunciation has been felt 
by, the Welsh, as well as by the Irish dialects; but 
the ibrmer have Vrithstood many encroachments on 
-the form of the words, whidi the Utter have per- 
mitted. The orthography of the Welsh has been 
absurdly changed, with a view to adapt the written 
to the spoken language. The Irish has escaped 
this needless depravation. The Welsh is least cor- 
rupted when well spoken ; the Irish is least cor- 
rupted when well written. In the one, we may 
often discern the true ancient state of the words 
fromtheir pnmunciation ; in the other, it is safest 
to have recoune to books. 

The Irish and Welsh, when they were separated 
from the dialects Afeastem Eurc^ie, had inflections 
of nouns, consigaifieatiTes of gender, and all the 
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yarieties in verbs which have been explained in the 
banning of this work. In the woods of Gaol, 
Britain^ and Erin, they lost those complicated im- 
provements. The terminations of the nouns were 
abbreviated; the cases were partly dropt; the 
neuter gender was discarded ; and all words were 
considered as mascnline or feminine, though 
the distinctive signs were not generally retained. 
Prepositions, the invariable recourse of a decay- 
ing language, were introduced to designate cases. 
A secondary mode of distinguishing the gen- 
ders, by aspirating the initial letters of words^ 
became prevalent in both British and Irish. Verbs 
lost several peculiarities which they retained in 
Greek and Sanscrit. A number of tenses were 
made by circumlocution. Both languages ap- 
proached, though they did not altogether reach, 
the state of the modem English, or the other Eu- 
ropean tongues in which the inflections of the ori- 
ginal languages are superseded by the use of pre- 
positions, periphrasis, and a careful attention to 
what has been called the natural arrangement of 
the words. 

The following account of Celtic and Cymraig 
grammar will confirm the above observations. Both 
the Celts and Cymri employ an article, as it has 
been termed; that is, a demonstrative pronoun, 
equivalent in sense to the in En^ish. In Celtic 
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Uut demoDstretive is an, the same as the Icelandic 
INN, IN, Ui ille, ilia, lUud; or its Visigothic 
prototype uins, hina, hita. An aenres for mas- 
culine and feminine nouas ; some of the cases of 
which are affected by it in a manner peculiar to 
thia language, and presently to be described as 
common to all the Celtic dialects. 

Celtic nouns and adjectives have various termi- 
nations, which are the remains of the ancient con- 
significatives, once perfect and entire, but now 
corrupted, and, in many examples, altogether ef- 
faced. . 

Hie original genitive singtdar ended in ans, 
INS, or 0N8, wliich were corrupted, in many Ku- 
ropean ^alects, into an, in, on ; and these into a, 
T, o, or D. Few Celtic gemtives now terminate in 
N, except BoiN, ofa cow ; coin, of a dc^ ■, bboinn, 
of the belly : from bo, a cow ; cu, a Aog i bbu, the 
belly. Numerous genitives are found in a and e 
abort, which are remiuna of an and en ; as laoha, 
of a law ; srutha, of a stream ; feona, of wine } 
VEODHA, of wood : from lagh, law ; srutu, a 
stream i fbon, wine } fbooh, wood. Other ex- 
amples are ainhe, of a name ; ime, of butter ; 
CRAIOE, of a rock } feola, of flesh ; sboine, of a 
nose ; hara, of the sea ; sula, of an eye ; uadain- 

NE, or MAIDNE ; AIBBAINNE, OT AIBHHE ; COLUINNE, 

or coLNA; from aimm, a name; iom or lu, butter ; 
CRAIG, a rock } FEoiL, flesh -f SROiN, a snout ^ 
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If uiR, tbe sea ; suil, an eye ; madainn, morning } 
ABHAiNN, a river; coluinn, the body. In the 
early Celtic, some nouns made the genitive or pos- 
sessive case, by inserting ta, the sign of a preterite 
participle, or AG, now written ach, before the usual 
terminations.* 



* This chapter on the Celtic and C jmraig languages haa 
been left by the author considerably imperfect ; as several 
sentences in the body of the chapter^ as well as the chapter 
itself^ have not been completed. 
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CHAPTER V. 




Gaural Rtdes of Philological Analysts, i 
Philological Investigation. 



Principlea of 



Though probably the tenth part of the languages 
spoken in the world has not been carefully exa- 
mined, yet observation leads us to presume that 
they are all of three kinds ; 1. Monosyllabic, as 
the Chinese \ 4> Compounded, as the body of Eu- 
ropean and Indian dialects^ the subject of this 
woHe ; 3. Mixed, as are some of the dialects on 
the confines of China. 

In the present state of philology, it is equally 
unwarrantable to affirm, that all languages are, 
from a supposed primeval tongue, the speech of 
the first man ; or that every general base of cog^- 
nate dialects was the iuTention of an insulated and 
formerty mute tribe. The truth of either opinion 
must be discovered by a calm and scientific exami- 
nation of all the languages of mankind. Af we 
have in oiir posaessioh many .dialects of the speech 
imputed by sacred authority to the first of the spe- 
cies, an account of these must facilitate s particular 
conclusion. 
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In philology, as in moral or natural philosophy, 
the inquirer should collect as many facts of all de- 
scriptions, relating to his subject^ as possible ; and 
be should never assume a principle, without ample 
proof of its existence ; nor draw a conclusion, un- 
supported by all facts i or, failing these, by the 
most certfldn rules of philological reasoning. 

All languages owe their rise to the object for 
which they are constructed, and their parts to the 
several demands of that object. These parts either 
express names and qualities, or actions and states 
of things ; or they designate the time, manner, and 
other circumstances, in which those things and 
qualities are ; or in which those acts and states 
exist. Many of the principal circumstances are, in 
compounded languages, conjoined with the name 
or noun, and with the name of action, or verb. 
Signs of gender, or distinction of the agent, num- 
ber, case, quality, of the noun or adjective ; are 
joined to the name of an object, or of quality. 
Voice, mood, person, tense, number, are descHp- 
tive of circumstances of action ; and their signs are 
frequently connected with the name of ad;ion. 
Amongst these must be reckoned a certain form 
of composition, which expresses the nature of the 
action itself. 

In the infancy of compounded language, all such 
circumstances were expressed by separate words, 
which were long moveable and which possessed adis- 
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tinct sense. These coalesced io time with the words 
which they assisted, and losing their distinct sense, ' 
went by the name of terminations and inseparable 
particles. Many verba and nouns, employed to ex- 
press the relations of objects and thoughts, lost in a , 
similar manner their separate signification, and ' 
acquired the title of indeclinable words or par> 
tieles. 

In compounded languages the signs of gender, 
number, case, and species, in nouns ; and of voice, 
mood, number, person, and species in verbs ; may 
be called cousignificatives. An analysis of the nouns 
and adjectives separates theconsignifiiatives of qua- 
lity from the original base of these words. An ana- 
lysis of verba separates the consigniScatives from 
them, and shows the radical word. 

I. As it is of material consequence to determine 
with truth the affinity of one language to another, 
^' the philologist must peruse specimens of both, and 
observe, 

1. That the resemblance of a few words in the 
one to a few words in the other, even though the 
sound and sense agree, is no proof of their affinity, 
but only an excitement to further examination. If, 
on comparison, the number of similar words in- 
creases, the affinity becomes probable. If the two 
languages are found to agree in many words, and, 
in the consignificatiTetemu, used nouns, verbs, and 
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the like, the affinity is proved. But no inquirer 
must overlook the historical, geographical, and com* 
mercial relations of the two countries in which the 
languages are spoken. 

2. All artificial similarity in words, produced by 
cutting any of them into syllables or parts ; or by 
affirming that words in one language have such 
forms and senses in other languages, as it may suit 
our purpose to ascribe to them ; must be considered 
as false. All similarity founded on wrong pronun* 
ciation of the words is of a like description. 

S. In judging of dialects, care must be taken to 
distinguish modem from ancient ones : as, for ex- 
ample, corrupted Arabic from Phoenician or pro- 
vincial. 

II. As the principal business of philology con- 
sists in tracing the history of the forms and senses 
of words, that the writings of every age may be 
preserved in an intelligible state, and the inter- 
course of mankind promoted ; the following rules 
deserve attention : — 

1. The history of any language and its dialects 
may be discovered by a series of writings or true 
vocabularies of these dialects, throughout successive 
ages. Such a series being no where preseiTed en- 
tire, the parts of it which exist are valuable in pro- 
portion to their united antiquity, connection, pun* 
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ty, and number. The philologist must consult 
them as the facts of his philosophy. 

a. He must carefully discover the process by 
which changes are effected in the sound, form, and 
sense of words. 

As the organs of speech are the same in all men» 
changes in articulation must obey laws, fonned ac- 
cording to the nature of these organs. Such laws 
are matter of ohservation. To a knowledge of them 
he must add a minute and thorough acquaintance 
with the general articulation of any set of cognate 
dialects, and with the peculiarities of articulation 
found in e*di diilect. 

Aa the form of words is changed by coDsignificA- 
•tive additions, such as by derivation, gender, num- 
ber, modification of the verb, and the like, he must 
attenttvdy consider the cause of every such va- 
liatioi^ and its effect on the form and sense of the 
word. 

As the senses of words vary, according to the ihu 
tund and artificial relations of the acts and objects 
denoted ; the study of the several principles of the 
assodations of ideaa, the knowledge of the common 
practice of men in this respect and attention to the 
cifil history of those who used the words under ii>. 
qiury > along with suitable regard to the aignificn. 
tioQS whick they hsre in other dialects ; are highly 
important ud Beceanry. 

3< In applying the analysis founded on the three 
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kinds of knowledge stated in the last nilei the fbU 
lowing order seems most suitable. 

The different forms and senses of a word must 
be investigated in the dialect to which it belongs ; 
next, in the nearest cognate dialects ; and, lastly, in 
those dialects of the same speech that are more re- 
motely allied to the dialect in question. The au- 
thority of the dialects is in the joint proportion of 
their antiquity and purity. 

If the dialects fail, the word must be examined 
according to the general laws, or ascertained prosess 
of the consignificatives in its own and in the other 
dialects ; regard also being had to the general and 
particular rules of articulation. The sense of the 
word must be established from the context, from 
the meanings of the radical, the general power 
of the consignificatives, and other collective evi^ 
dence. 

4. The ancient form of a word may be recover'^ 
ed with certainty by restoring it, according to the 
general rules of the consignificatives and artictila«. 
tion of the dialect to which it belongs, and of the 
mother language from which that dialect arose. 
But if the word so restored be supported by the 
authority of a similar form in any dialect^ the evi- 
dence is more complete. 

As some intermediate stqis^ be^tween the amplest 
and most common forms of a word, are often lost 
for want of internal evidence, or written examples; 
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general laws ; must be carefully abandoned. At the 
same time, diligent attention must be given to the 
general and particular processes of contraction, eU- 
sion of consonants, accentuation, &c., by which 
words are changed in the course of ages. * 

6. Contrary meanings are not to be assigned to 
the same word ; but its proper sense is to be settled, 
and the derivative, and sometimes contrary signifi* 
cations of the term, are to be traced to the proper 
sense. This unity of signification must, however, 
be illustrated upon positive authority, or by logical 
and satisfactory reasoning from established rules. 
Exemption from such inquiries must always be al- 
lowed to glossarists and collectors of philological 
materials, who set down as matters of fact the 
senses in which words are used. 

7* AH theories respecting a primaeval language, 
all use of radicals or words assumed as belonging to 
that language, all systems concerning the original 
naming of objects that cannot be verified by facts, 
are to be considered as dangerous and useless ; and 
this rule must be particularly extended to those idle 
speculations, which take it for granted, that man 
gradually improved from an irrational into a rational 
state. 

8. A confusion of languages which have not been 
proved to be related, such as the mixing of Hebrew 
with Latin, Arabic with Celtic, Sanscrit with Ame- 

• Note Z. 
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That, as ordinary men generally feel and think 
in a nmilar way on common subjects ; the names 
and acts of natural objects and thoughts often cor- 
respond in languages not related to one another^ 
^nd in dialecta of the same language, differing in 
phraseology. 

That the two mother tongues of Asia and Eu* 
rope, the one of which is the base of the dialecta 
examined in this work ; the other the origin of the 
Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c., rose from 
radical words, framed in a rude manner, to express 
different kinds of action affecting the senses. The 
radicals of the one have been given in the work just 
mentioned ; but the history of the other is yet ob- 
scure, and oppressed with a load of philological ig» 
norance. 

That all original nouns in these two languages 
came from verbs ; that all their original substantives 
were of an adjective nature, expr^ve of action or 
quality ; that all their consignificative words were 
formeriy in separate use. A strong presumption is 
established by these facts, that every human lan- 
guage has been formed in a way similar to them. 

That the progress of all compounded languages 
is from long harsh combinations, of which the parts 
« are self-explanatory^ to scrifter forms of the same pro^ 
duced by attenuation, aq^^iration, and elision of the 
consonants, and subsequentcontraction of the vowels. 
The consignificative words are at first barely added , 
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or j)refi\ed, afterwards they become corrapted, and 
are called inflections and temiinatioiis. When the" 
use of them, as such, is forgott^Q, they are dropt, 
sod circumlocution of one kind or other supplies 
their place. Our own language was once monosyl- 
labic i then composed of monosyllables joined toge- 
ther J then softened into Visigothic, corrupted into 
Saxon ; and at last, having lost many of its infec- 
tions, it supplied their place by prepositions, auxi- 
liary verbs, and other resources of that plain ra- 
tional faculty, which first compounded the elements 
of speech. 

Lastly, that as language is the property of a 
community, it is little subject to the caprice of ih- 
dividuals. It descends to mde tribes like their 
family features. It is hardly more an object of thdr 
attention than the air they breathe. They may 
indeed lose their native dialect, or intermix it with 
another ; but, independent of the natural bias to 
retain it, and the trouble of gaining a new one ; 
barbarians have a simplicity peculiar to their state, 
which preserves their language from those innova- 
tions and artificial terms, so frequent in polished 
idioms. Some exception to this general remark 
must be made in the case of those tribes, which 
disfigure their speech by an affectation of guttural, . 
nasal, and ^gul&r sounds. At the same time, 
the common pr^udiee against all shades of guttu- 
ral or nasal pronunciatioD is not founded on an im- 
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partial inquiry into the elementary beauties of arti- 
culated speech. 

Jl. The science of philology is not a frivolous 
study, fit to be conducted by ignorant pedants or 
visionary enthusiasts. It requires more qualifica- 
tions to succeed in it than are usually united in 
those who pursue it :— -a sound penetrating judg- 
ment ; habits of calm philosophical induction ; an 
erudition various, extensive, and accurate ; a mind 
likewise that can direct the knowledge expressed in 
words to illustrate the nature of the signs which 
convey it. The low repute, into which etymologi* 
cal inquiries have for some time falleui is owing to 
the absurdities which still pass under that name in 
this philosophical country. By neglecting all the 
rules of just reasoning, the authors of such works 
haFe made their books useless to the historian and 
antiquary, and brought a discredit on their pur- 
suits, resembling that which, a few centuries ago, 
exposed philosophy of every description to a cer- 
tain degree of ridicule. 



USES OF PHILOLOOT. 



The use of philological literature has been per- 
ceived, since the time that the Greeks applied them- 
selves to the study of their most ancient and emi- 
nent poets. In every nation the change of Ian- 
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begin to comment on the language of their tncea- 
tor^ and succeed in recording, rather than in ex- 
plabitt^ its difficulties. In this manner the Alex- 
andrian critica exhausted their efibrts ou the dai< 
aics of Greece i the Jews, at a late poiod, studied 
^e dialect of their Scriptures ; and the Indians 
exerted thenwelTee, with too little abilitj, to em- 
balm the language of the Vedat. 

Modem Europe owes a principal share of its 
enlightened and moral state to the reitoration of 
learning. The advantages whidi hare accrued to 
history, religion, the philosophy of the mind, and 
of the progress of society ; the benefits which have 
resulted from the models of Crreak and Roman 
taste— -in short, all that a knowledge of the {vo* 
gress and attwnments of man in past ages ean be- 
stow on the present, has reached it throngh the 
medium of philology. 

But while we view with gratitude the immense 
labours of our ancestors, their voluminous lexi- 
con!, their minute and heavy commentaries, full of 
erudition, and void of certain qualities that would 
have given these a permanent value ; we are forced 
fee admit, that, ]£ they ftiled in attaining to that ~ 
philosophy, which we imagine to be rasentially ne- 
cessary in wtaks of literature } the age alone im 
which they lived is r 
materials vhkth' they i 
ineroas, tha^ it is t 
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must plead the same excuse,' and often philosophise 
on important suligects without focts of the most use- 
ful kind. The circulation of knowledge is greatly 
impeded, even in contiguous countries, by differ- 
ence in langu^e. Many of our best writings are, 
on that account, unknown in France. How much 
must the effect of that incimvenience be felt in 
Spain, in Italy, and in other more remote districts 
of Europe ! Yet we can neither know any people 
intimately, nor can they know us, till that obstruc- 
tion be removed, as far as it is possible. 

These disadrakitages can be diminished only by 
an improved philology, which should be applied, in 
the most scientific manner, to the ancient and mo- 
dem languages of Europe and Asia ; and, in due 
time, to as many of the languages of the species as 
can be obtained ; for the purposes of facilitating the 
access to ancient literature, of promoting the diffii- 
sion of useful knowledge, and of opening and se* 
curing an intercourse with the different parts of 
the world. 

Extensive observation, joined to habits of philo- 
sophical induction, might produce, in the ancient 
languages and obsolete dialects, grammatical and 
explanatory arrangements, which would make them 
easier to be read and understood I 
present. The fact that languages i 
naturally classed in orders, genera, specfr 
rieties, affords great opportunity for fIu 
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number of them and of their words. There is 
likewise abundant reason to believe, that a scientific 
exanuQation of the Tocabularies of Europe would 
lead to many compendious methods ef teaching 
them, aod of making the labour of understanding 
oae dialect tlioroughly suffice, in a great measure, 
for understanding all the rest. * 



" For such appears to be the author's meaning; this 
Chapter being also left imperfect, as well ns several sen- 
tences, which the Editor has completed. 
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Note A. p. 4* ♦ 
'* Since this was written, Mr Home Tooke has 
joined that multitude» which contains the great, 
the virtuous, and the learned, of all parties and 
opinions. In his celebrated work, << The Diver- 
sions of Purley,'' he discovers great talents as a 
philologist. By applying the inductive philosophy 
to language, he has been able to demonstrate the 
origin of all the indeclinable parts of speech from 
the noun or verb. In the second volume of his 
work, great light is thrown on the history of nouns 
in general ; and had he not been misled by some 
erroneous parts of Locke's philosophy, and the 



See first Manuscript volume^ page 120. 
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weaker materulism of some imiDtelligible modern 
opinions, he would have made a valuable accession 
to mora! as well as grammatical inquiries. I trust 
that the view of the human mind, exhibiting its 
various powers in the formation of language, as 
drown in the preceding pages, will vindicate the 
claim of our species to an immemorial use of all 
tbe faculties which it now enjoys, and to a rank, at 
all times, far above that imi^nary being that is 
supposed to hove vegetated into common sebse. 
Abstract ideas of the ordinary kind would be tbe 
property of every human breast, though it had 
never approached another, but Kad braved from its 
infancy the forlorn dangers of a wilderness. Many 
of those feelings and habib, that are developed by 
social intercoune, it cOtAi mt posfen ; the im> 
prestBOBs made on the Mnitfc by exlennl nature, 
tind the simple ideas that rise from these while 
acting or vivid in tbe memory, woold ofien call 
for a efaarfr of particular constderatioa, be abstract- 
ed one from another, and form materials of ordi- 
touy thoi^ht*'* 

Note B. pw 6. * 
'* Tlie MtiWi manner, and histroment, or, as they 
are called by Mm gnmrnariane, circumstances, 
may be exfkNMed by any case suited to custom and 

See firit MsRuBCtipt Tolnme, puge 132. 
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practice. 1. By the nominativey as in the phrases 
« their glory withered^'' ^* lea lannes auz yeux ;" 
and as in the whole sjrstem of the Italian. 2. By 
the genitive^ as in Greek, though the datire and 
accusative are also used in the same manner* 
3. By the dative^ or some modification of that 
case, as in Latin, the ablative being a variety of 
the dative. The Slavic tmimmental case is a va- 
riety of tiie genitive ) as toboio, with thee. The 
Sanscrit implementive or instrumental is a variety 
of the dative, and signifies by or with. The SsDp 
scrit locative, signifying in or on, is a variety of 
the dative ; but the ablative, with tiie sense of 
firom, is a genitive. 4. By the accusative, as often 
in Greek and Latin. The Visigothic, in some in- 
stances, uses a preposition j as at mauroak waujeu 
THANAMA, at OT on the mom come, for the morn- 
ing being come ; but die dative or accusative are 
generally preferred, and artfully connected with 
the veri> that follows.'^ 

Note C. p. 14. 
U vel UH, says Manning, in Lye's Saxon Dic- 
tionary, lit. u, quandoque articulis, verbis, ad- 
verbiis, praepositionibus, &c. in fine adjidtur eu* 
phoniae gratia. He quotes wilbiz-c, wilt thou ; 
wiTADU, wot ye, or know you ; wileidu, will you ; 
and some others. Such is the language of the 
most industrious philologers. 
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yety even now ; gegn, geak, and an-gean^ gone 
to, opposite, against, and again; sam, together, 
half ; SAMOD, united ; healf and u alb, one side 
of, half ; YAH and uh, joined, eked, also ; ac, 

BAG, AKBI, AUK, AND, GEA, TA and YEA, and AN, 

join or joined, added, also, yes ; ne, ni, and na, 
no ; £1 and at, signifying that ; efen, em, even, 
parallel } uhtwo, early ; hwaegu and hwon, a 
little ; iBUKAi, at the back, behind ; hindar, be- 
hind ;'* hind ana, to behind; aufto, ufto, and 
OFT A, very much, often, oft ; alya, ellor, md 
AELLEs, otherwhere and otherwise ; nemne and 
NYMTHE, excepted ; laes and thy laes, least ; ni- 
THER, beneath ; seldon, seldom ; usya, being out, 
except ; nehwa and neah, close to, near,'' &c. 

Note E. p. 34. 
The word an is written aen, anb, one ; o and 
AE before consonants. 

Tip-tae she tript it o'er the floor. 
She drew the bar, unsneck'd the door, 
" Ah I wae's me, whareto cam ye o'er 

The muir sae late at e'en, jo ?" 
She loot him in but ae nicht. 
But ae nicht, but ae nicht ; 
Ah ! wae's me for that ae nicht ; 

The fause ane ne'er cam back again. 
Jamieson's Popular Ballads, Vol. II. p. SSg. 

In English, She tripped over the floor on tiptoe: She 
drew the bar, and unfastened the door. " Alas f wherefore 
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came you acroes the moor bo lato at uight, my love f" She 
let him in but for one night, but for one single night. Woe 
ii roe for that single night : the false one n<-vcr returned to 
her ■gain-' 



Note F. p. 38. 
Among other resemblances in the text, that be- 
tween the numerals in Sanscrit and Slavonic are 
pointed out. As this resemblance has not been 
often noticed, the Editor shall subjoin the follow- 
ing instances of it, communicated by Colonel 
V^ker of Bowland. 




Omtbd. 


ir«t.Bnr. 


NoT.Dnr. 


\BM,\wini. 


Vu™.,T<™i. 


Ymfc,™* 


j,pni.biM. 


D«..W«I. 


Di...to*- 




Dm.>«>d. 


DnT,.pd. 


orB.aK. 


att^toriL 


ail>.lariL 


!««*.. »T of HtfU. D^lDjt™. 


D^lDrfH. 



Note G. p. 49. 
Herodotus, son of Lyxes. was bom at Halicar- 
nassoSt in Caria* 484 years before our era ; of a li- 
terary family. Sis uncle was Fanyasis, the po^ 
He applied himself to the composition of history, 
which was then becoming fashionable in Greece i 
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and trareUed for information into European Greece^ 
Thrace, Scythia, Egypt, Syria, and Africa. He 
visited Colchos, the northern shores of the Eoxin^ 
the Getae, and their neighbours, the Thracians, in 
his way to Macedonia. He afterwards read hia 
woiits in the assemblies of Greece, with great and 
merited approbation. He appears to have died at 
Thurium, in Italy, a place where he had chosen to 
reside ; for his native country was unworthy of bis 
talenlis and love of liberty. His death took place at 
a mature period. His works, written in an a^P^ 
rably simple and sweet style, were universally rmd ; 
but they were too learned for his countrymen in 
Greece, who soon abandoned the true method of 
collecting knowledge by travel and experience, and 
consequently wanted the means of verifying his 
narratives. They, like all ignorant and conceited 
reasoners, denied the truth of whatever did not 
consist with their own experience. We owe to He- 
rodotus an unique description of the Scythian tribes. 
I willingly collect from him the following facts, mi- 
nute indeed, and unimportant, if taken separately, 
but of exceedingly great value in confirming those of 
ancient history. 1 • The Scythae, a tribe which had 
long maintained war with the Massagetae, a nume- 
rous nation beyond the Araxes, (Herodotus con- 
founds the Oxas, on the east of the Caspian, with 
the Araxa, or Rass, on the west, or with the Rha 
or Wolgn,) emigrated from the Caspian, and at- 
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biai is s]rnonymou8 with magtai, in Scythia. This 
word is common to the Teutonic, Slavic, and per- 
haps Sanscrit. Molo-geni is the little tribe : Ma- 
CHA-GENi the great tribe : Madai is tribes : Sau- 
ro-matai, northern tribes. The Scythae acknow- 
ledged their recent origin, — Herodotus, B. IV. 
c. 5 ; but they involved it in fable. They said their 
first king was Targitaus, a son of Papai, (Jupiter,) 
and the river Borysthenes, (Bristna or Dnieper.) 
He had three sons, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and Co- 
laxais. Herod, ibid. c. 5—8. I suspect that xais 
is the Sanscrit shish, a child or son ; and that Co- 
LA-XAis means little or younger son ; but I do not 
affirm this conjecture. Coloxais became king. He- 
rodotus, B. I. c. 5. The Scythae of this race were 
in that country till very late in Roman times. See 
a remarkable story of Tirgatao, (let the philologist 
remark the feminine of Targitaus,) a princess of the 
Ixomatae, or Ixibatae, a tribe on the Maeotis, in 
Polyaeni Stratagemata, Lib. VIII. Her husband 
was king of the Sindi, a tribe-name from the river 
Sindus, which falls into the Maeotis, not far from 
the modem Azove. Vid. Cellarii Geo. Antiq. tab. 
Sarmatiae. Observe, that this Sindus is synonymous 
with the Sindft, or Indus, which comes from the 
Sanscrit Syind, run \ or, if you choose, the Teuto- 
nic SwiND, having the same sense. The Pklus 
Maiotis was named from the Sarmatic Maioti or 
Matai, one of their tribes. Tirgitao lived in the 
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consuting of vagrant discontented hordesi which, 
from time to time, became independent of the mam 
body of those nations. Till the time <of Deioces 
(Deioca, or Devyoca,) the Medes were an unsettled 
nation, divided into many tribes, the Busi, Pa- 
retacenies, Struchates, Arizantes, fiudies, Magi, 
and others. They shook off the Assyrian yoke un- 
der Arbaces (Arbaca,) and remained under their 
own laws. But Deioces made them formidable about 
A. C. N. 709* The Sanscrit scholar will see in the 
names of Deioces, Fhraortes, Cuaxares, Astuiagas, 
Mandana, Space, Mithradates, and Curvesh, or Cy. 
ros, the true Indian appearance. Hundreds of Fer« 
sic and Median names in dates reveal their descent. 
From DATTA, given, mithba-datta is given of 
Mithra. The Persians borrowed the worship of the 
goddess of generaticm from the Assyrians, who call- 
ed her MuLiTTA, from walada, in Arabic, &c. to 
bear. See Herodotus, B« !• c. 181. The Persians 
translated this by Mithra, mother ; which, at this 
day, is nearly the pronunciation in Scotland. I am 
happy to have it in my power to follow up ancient 
history with such confirmation. The sun also was 
termed Mithur, as is the case in Sanscrit at this 
distant period. 

The gods <^ Scythia (vide Herodotus, B. IV. 
c. 59) were Papai, fiithw Jupiter ; his wife, Apia, 
the earth ; Tabfti, goddess of fire ; the celestial 
Venus, called Artiupasa ; Apollo, called Oxtos- 
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ther. Many of the Scythian kings were called Idan- 
THYRSUS, from THURS, OT THORS, which signifies. 
a strong man or hero. In the Teutonic, it means a 
strong robber, a giant, a very tall gigantic spectre. 
See Lye's Dictionary, voce Thyrs. The name of 
Thor, the god of strength, is well known. The 
Sanscrit root is Thra, be strong or firm : the radi^ 
calls THRAG. Thami-masadas mcans the sea-king; 
for we have the testimony of Pliny, that Temer^ 
INDA is the end of the sea. Themis-skura seems to 
be the sea-shore : it was a plain, and also a city, on the 
shore of the Euxine, by the west bank of the river 
Tbermodon. It is this Thermodon, according to the 
Anonymi Descriptionem Ponti Euxini ; at which 
they say, the Amazones dwelt towards its mouth, 
in a town called Themiscyra. Masada is evident- 
ly for MAJADA, a great man. One of the kings of 
Scythia is called Octamasades : Herodotus, B. IV. 
c. 80. Ares is the Greek name of Mars : in Visi- 
gothic, it is HARYA, from har, or here, an army. 
The celebrated Arminius was called by his coun- 
trymen Ar-mann. The Medes were called by 
themselves, in old times, Arii, or, as the Syrians 
wrote it, Haria. It appears in many Persic and 
Scythian names, such as Aridates, (Ari-datta, 
given of Mars ;) Arid aeus. Art ant as, Arimanes, 
&c. The names of the seven nobles of Media and 
Persia, in the days of Ahsweros, (so the Jews wrote 
Xerxes,) were Carsona, Setar, Adamata, Tarsbish, 
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gives us the Indian words dicaibos, just i hupo-* 
BABoSy good-giving or bearing* Sipta-choraSi 
sweet-eating or tasted ; in Sanscrit, sipta, sweet } 
CALusTRi, d(^*headed i ballade, useful or bene* 
ficial ; cROCOTTAy the wolf*d(^ ; ourk, or oroc, a 
wolf. Most of these are easily verified. The name 
HARD signifies a mortal : a-mard is immortal : 
MAR is also found in the same sense in many Persic 
and Scythian names. The Sanscrit root is mri, 
which changes to mar, die ; the Persic merdek, 
MIR, die. It is almost unnecessary to add the Sax- 
on MORD, death ; or the Latin mors ; all from 
MAO, to bruise; and its derivative mar, hurt, 
kill. The names mardi, mori, morden, and 
MOREN, were used by the finns, a tribe once 
in the vicinity of India. The Permians, Mordoi- 
nes, &c., were their descendants. The Aterens 
and Morden-semnis, subdued by the great Hct- 
manric, king of the Goths, a short time before the 
Hunnic invasion of Scythia, were of that race. See 
Jomandes. The Persic words Dara, Daravesh, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxesi are explained by He- 
rodotus, B. VI. c. 98, thus : dara, holding, re* 
pression ; dareios or daravesh, he who represses 
or holds; Xerxes, a warrior; ArtaxerxeSi s 
great warrior. The common verb dashten, dar, 
DAREM, (see list of irregulars in Sir William Jones' 
Persic Grammar) signifies to hold. It is dhra or 
thra in Sanscrit, to hold firmly : vesh is the com- 
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moil aiiix. See the grammar above mentioned. 
Xei'xes was written ahswer-osh. Its ancient form 
seems to have been Xara-vesh, from a Zend or 
Sanscrit radical, beginning with x or csh. Arta, 
great, is common to all the old dialects. It was 
formed from ag, wag, and hag, ail three signify- 
ing lift, raise, (see table of radicals.) We find art, 
elevated, in Celtic ; orthos, erect, raised, in Greek : 
its oldest forms were arota, aroda, haroda, lift* 
ed, high, raised, great. Herodotus and Ctesiasfur- 
lush abundance of its compounds ; for example, 
ABTEES, the great men, an old name of the Persians; 
arta-syras, the lion of the great ; arto-xares, 
atber soldier or servant of the great ; Artontes, 
(Artomta, a present participle,) father of Bagae- 
us, which signifies a servant, from bag, serve ; 
Aruandks, in Sanscrit Arawanoa, governor of 
£^pt for Cambyses ; Artaunta, in Sanscrit Ar- 
tawanta, daughter of Masistes, (Majista, the 
greatest or tallest ;) Artustona, daughter of Cy- 
rus. Cyrus is Khor-vesh : Cyaxares is Khoac- 
BHROU or CosRou. The secretary of Cyrus was 
Mithradatha; see Ezra, c. 1. The name of the 
herdsman, who saved his life when an infant, He- 
rodotus, fi. I. c. 110, was Mitradates. His nurse's 
name was but homely ; it was Sfaco, a bitch. This 
word is the feminine. of svaoa, a dog ; in modern 
Persic BUG. Asdc^s in Teutonic were called hund, 
from HEND, to pursw, catch ; so, in Persic and 
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Sanscrit, they were named from swao, to run. 
SvAN, from swAGN, is the Sanscrit crude noun* 
Among the SUvi, the ordinary name is suba- 
^Ko, which is theirs from their ancestors, the 
Medes. 

Having prepared the way, I now insert a list of 
the Scythian kings and chieft, from Herodotus; 
Scyles, Ariapithes, Spargapithes, king of the Aga^ 
thyrsi; Octamasades, Oricus, Idanthyrsus, Taxa- 
cis, Scopasis, Abaris, Anacharsis, Spargapises, son 
of Tomuris, queen of the Massagetae ; Ariantas,- 
king of the Scy thae. In these, the Persic or San- 
scrit form is quite obvious ; particularly in Arianta, 
Ariapitha, Spargapisa, and Spargapitha, which are 
the original names. Sparsthra (Sanscrit) was wife 
of Amorges, king of the Sacae, the common Per- 
sic name for Scythae. Ctesias calls the king of the 
Scythae, who opposed Darius, Scttharces, and his 
brother Marsagetes ; but these are Persian ap- 
pellations. Arces, in the end of words, such as 
tanuoxarces, signifies rule, from arh, to com- 
mand or rule, Sanscrit. 

In Scythian, arima-spo-u signified one-eyed, 
from ARiMA, one, and spou, an eye ; Herodotus, 
B. IV* c. ii7* Both words are not Gothic ; ari-i 
MA seems to be from a, one, and rima, num- 
ber. Spou is related to spic or spaec ; Latin, spe- 
cio, look, from spao, to seize. In the preterite, it 
has spoc. ExAMPEES signified sacred ways ; an ob- 
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TIE, or BAITIE-BUMEL. 

A few of the names of the S( 
be inserted here* It must, how< 
that rivers are generally named I 
than the Scythians could pretend 
the British rivers are of Cymrai^ 
vatioD, though the Saxons have 
much longer than the Scythae h 
deserts. At the same time, I thii 
cim and Scythian dialects were ra 
only the former more related to t 
the latter to the Indian or Medial 
Geltic natiom obtained their Ian 
sequently, their names of riven 
Hence we see some of their river 
and Eeidan, that which runs; and 
goes ; Nedi, that which rolls ; li 
all of oriental extraction. Some 
rivers are Drav, the driving or ra] 
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BRU8, uncertain ; jatrus, the water } oescus, the 
water, from ea : the derivative is jbasc, or eaosk. 
— -Stbumon, the runner or stream } Hebrus, Ib»- 
Rus» a very conunon appellation in Europe, which, 
I think, signifies the riser or sweller ; but of this I 
am not yet certain. The Danube was called Istbr 
by the Bessi and other Thracians, which signifies 
water. The names Dana, Danuba« Danuva, are 
related to Tanai, or Dana-i, all from tana, the 
spreading or broad stream. Tag, to spread, in the 
participle preterite, is tana, broad or spread : Do* 
NETZA means the iittle Tanai. Tibisc is fimn TrB, 
of which I have not investigated the meaning. 
Gerbh and obeass signify whirling or wind- 
ing. The Scythian name of the Gerassns was Fo- 
RATA or Prut* Vid» Herodotus, B. IV. c 48t 
Artana, Artisc or Irtish, Arab, and Axiu^ 
would soon be q^propriated by a Celtic etymoki-' 
gist } but I am not prepared to acquiesce in specu- 
lations similar to those of the learned Bochart, who 
found Phoenicians everjrwhere. Oarus is war, wbp 
ler: Naparis is a feminine name like Tanais. 
Htpanis, and htpactris, and htsois, are, in their 
native forms, bubani, perh^ oubani } kubaks» 
bi, its diminntive ; and kurgi ; all, I am certain, 
of Scythian, that is, of Sanscrit origin. The msr 
dem name of Ttra is Boo, or Bouo, Grod $ for 
the ancient Skvi worshipped rivers.* The names 
Rha and Woloa aie ftom rha» to run, and wdl6# 
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the right breast, and it is reduced by fire (epi-ealiB 
tai.) Such is the account of Plato and Hippocratei 
of the Sarroatae of their times. Now, the conclu- 
sion is very legitimate ; the Amazones on the Ther- 
modon were a race of savages who had lost theio 
husbands, and having those warlike habits, not only 
maintained a state by themselves, bnt ravaged tha 
neighbouring countries. The Scythae proper called 
them AiOR-PATA, from aior, (says Herodotus,) % 
man, and pata, to kill ; in Greek, andooctonhd 
The word \s aior-pata, a man-slayer ; and it iM 
decidedly of Indian or Pernan origin. The Ssx- 
on and Visigothic wair, wer, aad weor, is, in 
Sanscrit, wira, a man, a brave man, in Greek, 
HBROs, irom WBBOs; and pata is striking, as 
may be seen from a slight inspection of the Hindn 
language and laws, in which fatur is beating. Oa 
the authority of this word, which approaches the 
Crothic 60 nearly, it has been rashly inferred, that 
the Scythae were Goths. But let the attentive 
reader not be guided by one word, but by all that 
have been inserted above, or are elsewhere preserv- 
ed. I am convinced that he will not, after exuni- 
nation, admit that hypothesis. I may add, that the 
later Greek writers did apply the name of Scythae 
to the'-Goths, and indeed to every nation living 
north of the Euxine. The writers who use their 
authority to establish' a system on this head, are 
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either defective in ditcemment, or in a lere for real 
knowledge. 

Tlie district of the Amazones was at the mouth 
of the Thermodon. Their capital was Themia- 
cynu One of them gave her name to the town of 
Sinopet concerning which we have the following 
remaiicable notice in the Etymologicon Magnum : 
^< Ho d^ Andron fesin, mian ton Amazonon fii- 
gousan eis Ponton park ton basilea iA topou, pinou- 
san te pleiston oinon prosagoreuthenai Sinopen/' 
But Andron says, that one of the Amazones, hav- 
ing fled into Poutos to the king of the place, and 
drinking very much wine, was called Sinope. 
Vossius, in his notes to Justin, who tells the his- 
tory of the Amazones in a very distinct, and, with 
some exceptions, a probable manner, observes that 
the name should have been written Sanape ; be- 
cause, among the Scholia on the second book of 
Apollonius Rhodius, it is vnitten *'£p^ d^ hoi m^ 
thusoi Sandpai l^gontai para Thraxin hei dialectoi 
chr6ntaikai Amazones, dSth^nai ten polin San&* 
pen, epeita cata phthoran Sinope/'— *^ Because 
dmxikards are called sakapai among the Thra* 
cians, which dialect the Amazones also use, the 
town was called Sanape, then, by corruption, Si« 
nope/' This is a very important notice ; the 
Thracians call persons addicted to liquor sanapai % 
the writer reckons that they and the Amasonei 
i^eak the same language, and that Sinope was 
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named from one of that community. It may be 
observed, that this person assumes the existence of 
a nation of Amazones in his ovm time ; an opinion 
long current in Greece, on account of the manners 
of the Sannatic women. As to the Thracian tongue, 
he could not be greatly mistaken ; and the word 
SAKAFE is evidently genuine. It is from pi, a 
drinker, and the Sanscrit preposition sam or san, 
t(^ether. Both terms are common in Sanscrit, 
and in Slavonic, its descendant. The proper form 
is SAM-PI, she who drinks much. 

The origin of the Sauromatae is ascribed, oa 
Scythian authority, to the intercourse of the Scy- 
thae with the Amazones, driven by chance upon 
their shores. For the difference of manners be- 
tween the Scythian and Sannatic women, see He- 
rodotus, B. IV. Sect, or Chap. 114; a proof of 
the difference of these nations. The Sauromatae 
spoke Scytbic, but not purely, because they were 
descended partly from strangers ; Herodotus; 
Sect, or Chap. 117< It is evident that they were 
a kindred race ; though Diodorus Siculus, Lib. II. 
Sect. 43, relates what appears to be their true ori- 
^n : " The Scythians, having subdued a part of 
Aua, made BCveral tribes leave it ; and, amongst 
others, one of Medes, which passed towards the 
Tanais, and founded the nation of the Sauroma- 
tae." In Pliny's age they had spread along the 
Euxine. Speaking of the Fains Maeotis, he says. 
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Lib. VI. c. 7) *' Incolunt Sarmatae^ Medoram ut 
ferunt soboles, et ipsi in multa genera divisi/' 
P. Mela, Lib. IV. c. 3, says, << Sarmatae, gens ha- 
bitu armisque Parthieae proxima/' And Justin, 
from Trogus speaking of the Parthians who sub- 
dued Persia, says, '* Sermo his inter Scythicum 
Medicumque medius et utrisque mixtus.'' The 
Parthi (exiles, from pra, to drive away,) appear 
to have been Sarmatae. 

The Sarmatae were the third people, who took 
possession of the immense plain from the Wolga 
to the Danube. They spread as far as the Baltic ; 
and gave the name of Sarmatia to the whole space 
from the Vistula to the Maeotis. Of their race 
were the Sindi, Jaxamatae, Maeotae, Rhoxalani,- 
Jascii, Teurilci, and Jazyges. In their dialect the 
Carpathian hills were named Krabat, which signi- 
fies DORSUM, the back or range. The tribe, which 
dwelt on these, was called Carpi, the mountaineers. 
Krabat and karbat are in Slavic a ridg^of the 
back or of hills. Every body knows the Krabrats 
or Croats, near Dalmatia, so named from the hilly 
track there. Beyond the Carpat range they were 
called Veneti or Venedae ; see Jomandes de Reb. 
Get. p. 615, cap. 5. A Median tribe, such waa 
their own account, called Veneti, had settled on 
the Adriatic in the days of Herodotus ; see Book V; 
Sect. 9« On the Baltic the Sarmatae were called 
Venadi and Lupiones ; see the Peotingeriw Tables. 
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From their houHs, fixed on wagons, and dnmtM 
along thdr immeDse plains, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans called them Basternae. Tacitus, De Mor. 
Germ, tnai'ks the insensible union of the German 
and Sarmatic manners ; particularly among the 
Venedi, whom he joins to the German race, but 
improperly, as is known from the account of later 
observers. See his work, towards the close. 

As the name of Sarmatae, like that of Scythae, 
became vague and genera! ; we must prove, who 
those were, whom the ancient writers called Snuro- 
m&tac. It spears from Jomandes, who had pep* 
lonal opportunities of knowing, that they were the 
Slavi, Veoedi, and Antes. His authority may be 
collected from his words, c. 5, p. 615, De Rebus 
Geticis. Speaking of the high Alps which crown 
Dacia below the Carpathian mountains, he says. 
" Juxta quorum sinistrum latus, quod in Aquilo- 
nem vergit, et ab ortu Vistulae iluminis per im<- 
mensa spatia venit, Winidarum natio populosa con- 
■edit. Quorum nomina licet nunc pervarias fami- 
lias et loca mutentur, principaUter tamen Sclavini 
et Antes nominantur. Sclavini, a civitate nova, et 
Sclavino Ruminunenu, et lacu qui appellatur Mu> 
sianus, usque ad Danastrum et in Boreum Viscllk 
tenus conunonmtur. Hi paludes sylvasque pro ci- 
vitatibus hob&Dt. Antes vero, qui sunt eorum for- 
tissimi, qui ad Fonticum mare curvantur, a Danas- 
tro exteaduntur usque ad Danubium." For a true 
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and genuine portrait of the old Slavic features, \ 
n)anner8,and government, see Procop. Gotth. B.III. 
The Antae and Slavi were, according to him, for- 
merly one people ; and called originally Spori, as 
he thinks, from their living dispersed over a great 
tract of country beyond the Danube. Both na^ 
tions were governed by assemblies, not by mo- 
narchs. They acknowledged one God, the author 
of the thunder, to whom all things were reputed as 
subject. They also worshipped rivers and nymphs, 
and the like. They considered that human health 
or success went not by fate, but by the will of the 
God of thunder, to whom they offered oxen, and 
similar victims, for prosperity in their lives and 
fortunes. He adds, that their hair and skin were 
not white, nor fair, nor black, but red ; that they 
had one common language, wonderfully barbarous ; . 
that they lived in miserable cottages, far separated, 
not long stationary, but often changed in place. 
Their way of life was coarse and slothful ; their 
minds simple, like those of the Huns ; that they 
had no mail nor armour, but a shield and javelin ; 
and that they fought on foot, almost naked, having 
only drawers, which reached to their waist. They 
were all tall and robust. Procopius had in his 
mind the blooming complexions, and the red, fiur, 
and white colour (for that was a common variety) 
of the G(rihic and Vandalic long locks, which he 
had seen in Italy and Africa. Their mode of war- 
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fare was equally barbarous with their appearance ; 
they impaled their captives, or knocked them on 
the head with clubs. 

The religion of the Slavi anil Venedi (Vende^ ' 
acknowledged many deities, (see Tooke's History 
of Russia, Vol. I, Chap. 3 ;) but their principal 
god was Perune or Perkune, the Thunderer. The 
nymphs of forests and rivers were called iiussalki, 
and the deformed deitiesof the woods lechie (syl- 
Tani.) The most ancient name of a god was Boo, 
from BAG, rich, powerJuL Rivers were called by this 
name, which was also assumed by their princes. 
The word bog was sometimes pronounced boje, 
as is the case at this day in some of its ioflections. 
The following facts establish the identity of the 
Sarmatae and Slavi. 

When the Huns, joined with the Alani, burst 
in upon the Goths, A. D. 375, Hermanric died, 
and his successor Widimir soon after fell in battle. 
Alatheus and Saphrax, princes of the Ostrogoths, 
retreated slowly towards the Danaster or Niester, 
and approached the Danube ; but Athanaric, judge 
of the Visigoths, made a stand, till the Huns crossed 
the Danaster. (Vide Ammianus Marc. XXXI. 
c. 3 and 4.) Then " eum stupentem ad impetum 
primum, amissis quibusdam suorum coegerunt 
(Hunni) ad efl^a properare montium praerupto- 
rum. Qua rei novitate> majoreque venturi pavore 
constrictus, a superciliis Gerasi (the Pruth) fluini. 
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nis adiuque Danubium, Taifalorum terras praea* 
tringensy muros altius agebat/' Athanaric rai^ 
this rude fortification for his defence axnidst the 
rough country on the Frutb, and conducted it 
from the hills down to the Danube. The greater 
part c£ the Visigoths deserted him. (Amm. Marc 
ibid. c. 4.) He tried to open a communication 
with the empire ; but seeing others denied a pas* 
sage over the Danube, and dreading a refusal, '' ad 
Cauca-landensem locum, altitudine gylvarum inac- 
cessum et montium, cum suis omnibus declinavit, 
Sarmatis inde detrusis*'' The Sarmatae were the 
old inhabitants of that country, from the Sea of 
Asove to the Ister: they had swallowed up the 
Scythae of Herodotus. But the Alani had driven 
them out of the Crimea. The Groths had dispersed 
them in their way from the Vistula to the £uxine, 
and had subdued the Rhoiialani, the principal tribe 
of them. As soon as the Alani and Huns appear- 
ed, the Rhoxalani revolted, and their chief joined 
them. Hermanric caused his wife Sanielh to be 
torn asunder by wUd horses for that revolt. Her 
brothers Sar and Ammius stabbed Hermanric for 
that deed. (Jom. de Reb. Get. c. £4.) Athanaric 
drove out the Sarmatae from the Carpathian hills, 
near the source of the Pruth, and took shelter 
there. The Huns got possession of the plain 
country, and of as many of the Ostrogoths as had 
not emigrated towards the Danube j but Wini- 

VOL. IJ. , Aa 
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RussiaDs, shall be shown to have a relation to t 
Persic and Indian : and tbus a line is traced m^ 
the population of Europe. 

I am surprised that the writers od Russian or 
Slavonic antiquities apply the name of Sarmatic to 
the Finnish tribes, or even to the Alani. See in- 
stances of this in Tooke's History of Russia, Vol, I. 
passim. No tribe can be termed Saraiatic, except 
it have descended from the Sarmatae ; and surely 
the Finni, and their kindred the Hungarians, are 
not of that race. The Slavonic nations alone have 
a title to be termed Sannatic, being the posterity 
of that celebrated people described by Herodotus, 
and noticed by Hippocrates and Plato. 

The nations on the Caucasian range, including 
the Abasgi, Lazi, Alani, Zeohi, Suatri, Tzani, Al. 
bani, &c. ancestors of the Tcherkasst, Georgiana, 
Mengrelians, and others, ai-e a distinct race, nearly 
allied to the Persians and Indians. I regret that 
my situation doea not permit me to have access to 
the Armenian language, which has been made 
known to Europeans by the exertions o( the Ca- 
tholic missionaries. 

Note H. p. 56. 
The cause of the short sound in neuter termina- 
tions is this. All neuters, except masculines or fe- 
minines, that have become neuter from use, are 
plain and uncompounded at the close. They ex- 
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press the object or qualityi unconnected with per- 
sons or iictors. It is q^te oth^rwisoi when sa, or a^ 
or perhaps ra, is annexed to these crude words. 
The new termination coalesces with the word; 
and as the termination has its own importance as 
to sense, it receives a proportional attention in thd 
sound* Sometimes the feminine termination be- 
comes short, but it is naturally long. Though, in 
Greek, trapeza, a table, be short in the close ; 
yet THEA, a goddessi ; chara, joy i bophia, wis-^ 
dom ; and almost all feminine adjectives, are long 
in the terminations. (Vide Graec. Gtammaticea 
Rud. in Us. Scholae WestmonaM;er, 1663, p. 222.) 
In Latin, a feminine ad^jectiye in a is commonly 
short ; but its correspondent eta, in Greek nouns 
and adjectives, shows the oldest practice. Neuter 
terminations in eh are short ; but if the words in 
an, en, or IN, be masculine or feminine ^ these are 
long. (Vide Adam's Principles of Latin and Eng« 
lish Grammar, 1805, p. 267.) Aa es and os are 
all long terminations, both because they are fre- 
quently ki Latin and in Greek contractions. When 
they are not contractions, they terminate nouns not 
of the neuter gender. Latin nouns in ar and UR, 
being neuter, are short at the close ; as are neuters 
in c and l ; sol, sal, being masculine or feminine,^ 
are long. 
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EPEESi, dative plural of epea, w 
with hands ; numphaon, of u] 
they dwell ; aidoioiOi of the mo 
I saw; iscHANooN, holding; ; 
two divisions of the breast ; ca 
LEESOi, to towns ; are just and 
present the most ancient consonfi 
haye been lost in the progress oi 

Note K. p, 78 

It should seem that the sign 

nominative plural, was preserved 

OBESPHINy Iliad, B. II. ST£TH£S] 

ocHESPHi for ocHEESi, and otb 
The preposition ec, in ancient ti 
dative, as in Latin. Ec pontop 
found not far from the beginning 
of the Odyssey. 
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lous. It contains many marks of probability and 
general tru(h. 

Notd M. p. 137. 
The old subjunctive ended, as might have been 
expected, in im ; so duim, duis, duit, duimus, dui- 
tisy duint, for dem, des, det, &c« : ama»im for 
ama-em, ama-is, ama-it. 

Note N, p. 148. 
The Alamanni have been mentioned in the In- 
troduction to this work. Their dialect approaches 
the nearest of any to the Visigothic. The verb 
cwiD, to say, the origin of quoth I, he, she, in 
English ; of in-quam-quis, quit, quimus, quitis, qui- 
unt, in Latin, is, in Alamanni, qued, chuid, and 
QHuiD. Observe the following phrases, and parti- 
cularly the inflections. Qhuad ih, said I ; qhu£- 
DANTi, saying ; angil fora-chuidit chuuenom, 
an angel foretold to the women ; wela-quhede- 
MES THiH, we bless (well-speak) thee. Observe 
the coincidence between the termination of the 
Alamannic first person plural, and the Greek lb- 
ooMEs, we say, and elegomes, we were saying* 
The verb to come is, in Alamannic, chuemen, 
QUHEMEN or QHUEMEN : QUHAM iH is I Came ; 
CHUEM-AN-ER is oue who has come, a stranger, 
from CHUEMAN or comen, to come : aftaiuchumvt 
is posterity f an abstract noun ; na-ohunft is suo« 
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cession or on-ooming; but chusift-ig-er is ven* 
turus, he about to come. The Teutones formed 
first a preterite ooun j as cdmed, came; numed, 
taken ; hafed, held ; wended, gone ; which they 
contracted into comt, numt, haft, went: to 
these they added lo ; comtig, numtig, heitio, 
WENTIG, come-having, take-haviog, hold-having, 
go-having ; or, according to the well-known import 
of IG as a verbifying particle, come-making, take- 
making, bold-making, go-making. They joined 
EH, which, in their dialect, either served as a con- 
significative of quality, or of personal agency. 
Hence cumtiobr, kumtiger, haftioeb, and wen- 
TIGER or WENDioER, Signified he about to come, to 
take, to hold, or to go. Observe that BR in leotur, 
amatur, doOtur, is a consignificative of making or 
quality, not of person. Lgc-t, read, or the read- 
ing ; LBCT-io, re&d*inake ; lect-ig-or, pertaining 
to, or rather performing the work of reading. 
Thus aMat-ig-ob, going on to like or love ; doc- 
TIGOR, going to teach. The first part of this pro- 
cess is quit« the same with the formation of the 
second future in Greek, only the ta is not insert- 
ed, because the abbreviated verb is preCtnite, by 
original use, vrithout ta. Thus spar-ig-o, I shall 
scatter or sow ; thap-ig-o, I shall turn ; ltp>ig-o, 
I shall leave ; piac-ig-o, I shall plait. Sfab, 
TRAP, LIP, FLAC, oTB equal to spread* turned, lefh, 
plaited, lo is the word signifying act or do ; 
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AO-O9 I act, in all the ancient dialects. By at- 
tenuation, these are spar-e-o, trap-e-o, lip-e-o» 
PLAC-E*o ; and, by contraction, sparo, trapo, 
Lipo, PLACO* So, in Latin, amat-e-or, lect*s« 
OR, audit-e-or, become amatur, lectur, audit* 
UR« The addition of o&-a<»om discriminates the 
agents. If it had pleased the speakers who formed 
the language, these might have been amat-ba-or, 
or AMATSERUSi &c. with nearly the same senses 
though less simplicity of composition. 

Note O. p. 150. 
Deponent verbs are particularly active in their 
application, though naturally of a character which 
did not take an accusative. Ordio-r is properly 
I begin to or on myself ; but the easy transition 
to I begin for my part somethings is obvious. The 
philologist may balance locutus, said^ neuter and 
alone, with locutus haec, said these things ; fa- 
TU8 TALiA, spoken such things. 

Note P. p. 151. 
Exemplification of the nine consignificatives from 
Latin nouns and adjectives. Observe that every 
noun is an adjective of one termination. 

1. A or AQ, IQ, GO. 

6en-a, cinn, the jaw; al-a, ir«a, spic-a« 

UND-A, RUG-A, SER^A^ MOR-A, GCC*A, CALTH-A| 

from cm, chew ; agl, fly ; lOR, excite, vex ; bpic, 
point i WAND, move, roll ; rug, wrinkle ; ser^ 
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join ; MOR, hinder ; ac, work, Saxon EGA, a har- 
row ; DEAL, yellow. FlL-IX, PUL-EX, HAD-IX, 
NUTR-IX, ARX, PAX, VERTEX, LEX, BEX, SENEX ; ' 

from FlGL, a wing ; flig, a fly or flea ; ragd, a 
root ; NUD, bring up, lead ; ar, a height, or ar, a 
keep or fort; pac, fixing, agreeing; vert, turn, 
the turn ; leg, lay down j rec, extend, stretch, 
direct; sinn, old; and ig, have, possess, act. Ob- 
serve PAX, LEX, REX, PULEX, are from pag, lag, ' 
RAG, and flig, radicals ; only rec and pac are 
secondary. * 

Note Q, p. 166, 
The Teutonic dialect abounds in verbs similar 
to these species. I bask, I task, I ask, I fi-isk, I 
whisk, I risk ; from bag-sk, heat, or make warm ^ 
TAOSK, appoint, make an appointed work ; acsk, 
get knowledge or information, seek information ; 
FRiGSK, from frig, move or run ; whigsk, turn 
quickly, from hwig, turn ; rigsk, a running, a 
run, an adventure ; not to mention wagsc, wash ; 
WENsc, expect, wish ; drencsk, give a drink, 
drench ; from wag, supple or wet ; wen, think, 
imi^ne ; and drenc, a drink. The verbs hopet- 
TAN, to skip or hop ; sworettan, to breathe hard, 
or snore ; gryhetan, to growl ; ligettan, to flash 
light -J are examples of an order of Teutonic verbs 
analogous to that of salto, or saltito, anhelito, fre- 

* The author no doubt intended, but has not proceeded 
farther in this exemplification. 
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mitoy ooruflco, in Latin. To quote lufiga and 
LUFIA, I make love; munioa, I put in mind; 
THRAOIOA, I twist OF throw ; wAEOiGAi I Carry, 
convejf wear ; wendioa, I turn, or move back and 
forwards ; which are generally contracted into lufe, 
MUNE, THRAGEi WAEGE, WENDE ; is Sufficient to 
mark the class of am-o, mon-eo, torqu-eo, veho, and 
Ten-io. I sadden, I darken, I enliven, I quicken, 
I enlighten ; which either mean I become sad, 
dark, living, quick, light ; or I make so, which is 
the true power of na ; exemplify the class of bae- 

NO, I go ; CHALEFAENO, I VeX } PHAENO, I shiuc, 

or I bestow light ; maeno, I become, or I continue 
mad ; daino, I feast ; and the like ; from the an- 
cient BAG, go ; OALUP8, gricvous, vexatious ; fag, 
shine } mag, be moved in mind ; dag, to divide 
meat. In short, there is not any order of verbs in 
the classic languages, of which there is not a simi- 
lar one in the northern dialects ; though, perhaps, 
not so extensive in point of words. The orders 
here specified are quite common in the Teutonic. 



Note R. p. 222. 
Some observations on the similarity of the old 
Persic and the modem Sanscrit names, have been 
made in the text. The words mithra, mother ; 
MiTHRAH or MITHRAS, the suu ; svACo, a bitch ; 
angareion, posting, pressing on in the race; mith- 
RADATTAH, the hcrdsmau of Astayagah \ and the 
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IS ending in HENAii, aaArtauienes, Spitamenei, 
and the like, require special attention. An essay on 
the names of the old Persians, by a Sanscrit scholar, 
would be an accession to philology and history. 

The learned Anquetil du Perron found and 
puhliBhed two short vocabularies of the Zend and 
Pehlvi. These are the names of the two languages 
spoken in ancient Persia. The Pehlvi, or Paha- 
lavi, was a corrupted Assyrian, which the Persian* 
received from their masters of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. They evidently derived from those ancient 
districts their philosophy and theology, that wild 
and sublime mixture of ancient truth, aiibtls obtlM 
logy, and absurd speculation, which had been for 
thousands of years established in India, dtssemi* 
nated over Europe, and admired or de8]HSdd» mn 
cording to circumstances, in every school of Tttotai 
science. The Zend, a term signifying populaTt 
general, or native, from jan, generate, wfaenee 
JANATA, the people, or mankind, was the ancient 
and genuine Persia. It was long spoken by the 
mountaineers, though discouraged, and formally 
prohibited. 

When I first met with the Tocabulalries of the 
Zend and Fehlvi, published by Du Perton, I had 
some suspicionB, very necessary in such, and indeed 
in all inquiries, that the Zend was the production 
of some impostor^ who wished to impose corrupted 
Sanscrit on bis rettdiVB for obsolete Persic* All 
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doabt waa wm removed by conndering the Pehlvi, 
A Btfitive of Sorat may forge from the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, but his acquaintance with Chaldee it a rare 
occurrence. I am satisfied that these lists are ge- 
nuine, not only from the consideration now men- 
tioned, but likewise from a variety of philologicd 
nasona, discoverable in single words in them. I 
have not the Sanscrit language completely before 
me : I cannot therefore illustrate every term by its 
assistance. The following selection, correspondent 
with my resources, will establish the point in view— 
the identity of the old Persic and Indian. I have 
taken the liberty of changing the French sch into 
8H. Many of the Fehlvi terms are pure Zend, 
not Chaldee. There is scarcely any Chaldee in 
modem Persic. 

Of the Zend numerals, bbsh, two ; do, two ; 
THB£, three ; thbianm, third ; tchethro, four ; 

KHSHOUS^ six ; DBSHMEHB, the tCUth ; NECOMEHE, 

the ninth ; are related to uba, or ba, both^ with sa, 
added ; dwi and dwo, two ; tri, three ; tritiya 
and TRiTiTAMA, third; tchatur, four; shbsh, 
six. Observe, that, in Western India, sha or sh 
is frequently sounded kh. Vide Wilkins's Sanscrit 
Grammar, p. 10. Remark also, that this sound 
of Sanscrit words in sh runs throughout the mo- 
dem Persic. — Dasama, or desama, tenth ; nava- 
MA, ninth. The word triaka, or trianama, third, 
seems to have existed in old Sanscrit. The modem 
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u from 8ti.8E, in Cbaldee. Ib ftDcient Pentc» the 
ordiaals eleven, twelve, sUteen, nineteen, nnd 
others, were made like the Sanscrit ekadas, from 
EKA, one, and das or dash, ten ; dwadas, two.teu ; 
8ADDA8, eix-ten ; navadas, nine-ten i but these 
were corrupted in the revolutionary ages of Persia 
into YAz, duaz, shanz, nuz, or navaz j to which, 
DKH, ten, was added in a tautological manner. The 
Sanscrit ssat, a hundred, from dasadasat, became, 
in Persic, bead t and sauasua, a thousand, was 
changed into huzae. 

These observations might of themselves establish 
the identity of the Persic and Sanscrit ; but it is of 
use to illustrate this matter fully, that the reader 
may not adfuit the fact alone, but also perceive the 
mode of recovering the whole history of one lan- 
guage by the aid of another. In Du Perron's Vo. 
cabulary, we have the Zend desheno, the right 
hand ; zbte, sufficient ; strex, a woman ; ohnao, 
a woman ; medo, wine j PEao, before ; foeire, 
excellent ; spereze, the sky ; zeste, the hand ; 
HEOTSUEN, light ; JAKE, Or zHARE, a year ^ neuav, 
parU half» ana and aban, water j koezem, the 
heart ; ~ mebEi a male ; tba, season ; ather, per- 
fume, incense; asp, a chief; potkg, in French 
orthography, poiuai;, a son ; mhetb, mortal ; os, 
elevated ; vateh, wind ; goshte, the ear ; deh- 
Mo, people ; Euaout, hard ; banto, dead. These' 
words are pure Ssntcrit and Teutonic ; the Sanscrit 
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being the proximate dialect* Their radicals are 
DESK or DECSH, catch, receive, take; deic and 
DECH, in Greek, the origin of dexia, the taking 
hand, and of decshika, the right hand country, 
the south, or dekhin, in Indian: zeste, the 
hand, is also from desh, take : desht is the whole 
arm ; in Sanscrit, dosh. Zete, sufficient, is, in Vi- 
sigothic, SAD ; in Greek, had ; whence hado, I 
satisfy: in Sanscrit, it probably is sadha, from 
SADH, complete, perfect, though this is not certain : 
the radical is swao, be strong, vehement, heavy, 
abundant. Stree, a woman, is purely Sanscrit, iuid 
quite as common in that language as woman in 
English: stre is from stra, to send out, pro« 
duce, generate ; the same as the Teutonic streon, 
produce ; of which strtnd and streon, a progeny, 
are derivatives. Ghnao is the same as jana, a 
bearer, a mother in Sanscrit ; cwino in Visigothic, 
and queen, a woman, in old English. Medo, wine, 
is MEDHA, liquor, in Sanscrit ; also mead, and ho- 
ney itself : the Greek is methu, liquor. In mo- 
18em Persic, ifEST is intoxicated with liquor or the 
like. Pero, before, is pure Sanscrit : in that lan- 
guage, PURA is before in place and time : puras is 
before ; in Greek paros ; in Visigothic faura^ 
FORA, or FAURTHis J in Eugllsh fore. Freire is 
from the Sanscrit pra, before, superior : it is an 
adjective, formed by joining ra to fra or pra. 
Spereze is from the Sanscrit swar, heaven, sky, 
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swiND, to cast ; sphodra, from j 
plural neuter of sphodros, fi 
mence ; ePHONDULA, a turn < 
8WoiiDULA^ a turning. The Hi 
w entire, and the original form c 
means any tamed rolled object ; 
ens, or rolled matter, a globe, a b 
GLOBUS is from glob, the sai 
c-LEAw, a due, from lag, to roll 
8HEN, light; in Pehlvi, bobhn 
Persic, rushna ; is from raj, t 
in Sanscrit. Common derivativi 
are roz, a ahiner, a day, in Persi 
shine, in Sanscrit. . Remark, tha 
shine; ram and bram, rambL 
leave; and wrio, forsake, leai 
conformity of the Indian langu 
traced in the tabic of element 
or yaar, a year, is our own woi 
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and ACBN, the preterite participle, gives ann, a 
period of time* Neeman, half, is, in Sanscrit^ ksbc^ 
a whole, a complete portion. Like sam, togetheiv 
it first s^pified along with, conjoined with, and 
then part of any object. Ani and aban are bodi 
Sanscrit, and very ancient names of water, from 
AN, go, and AB, a derivative of ao, move. The 
Teutonic agot a ; the Celtie an, ban, sasc ; the 
Visigothic ahwa j the Latin aqua, illustrate these 
words. Apa is common Sanscrit for water. Kbe- 
ZEM, the heart, is, in Sanscrit, khridhata; in 
Greek, cardia i in Visigothic, haieto ; in Celtic^ 
CRiDHE ; all probably from hw ar, har, or hra^ 
move, palpitate ; or hwab, roll, involve. Nere, a 
man, is, in Sanscrit, nra, narah; derived, as the 
Indian grammarians say, from nri or nar, guide ; 
but, in fiict, from nao, bring, bear, produce ; the 
radical from which nar is descended. From nao^ 
in the sense of working, moving, comes nada, « 
running stream } nad, move in dancing ; nra or 
NAR, dance, jump} nra, lead, make go ; and many 
others, llie ordinary Sanscrit terms for man are, 
NARAH, purusha, a male ;' manusha or mjuvava, a 
man ; j an, a person ; virah, a hero ; most of whidb 
are similar to natus, mas, vir, in Latin ; and waib» 
FOGA, MAG, and MANN, in Teutonic. Ian is from 
JAN, to breed ; the same as cenn in Saxon } and 
gen, or GiGN, in Greek and Latin. Pothrb in 
Zend is putra in Sanscrit, and fuser in modem 
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Persic ; all from pa, breed or generate. The most 
ancient form of fa was pag or fag, of which pita 
or PtTARA, pater, fader, is a derivative. Pad, the 
preterite participle of fag, signifies generated ; 
whence pada, a son, a man ; but padara is geni- 
tor, one who generates, while putha is one gene- 
rated. Manava, a man, is from magna, one gene- 
rated. DuHiTABA, a daughter in Sanscrit, whicli 
is DOKHTER in Persic, is from doht, generated ; 
the preterite participle of dag or 'I'ac, produce. 
Mbete, mortal, is in Sanscrit mritya, from mri, 
die : in Visigothic, maurth is violent death, 
from MAO, crush, bruise. The word is found in 
Celtic, Gothic, lAtin, Slavonic, Persic, and indeed 
every where in the East or West. Tra, season, is 
from DRu, run ; in Teutonic thrao. In Anglo- 
Saxon THRAG means the time that runs, the present 
moment, also a course of time. In a trice is still used 
for IS AH THRAGis, or AN THRAECs, lu a short pe- 
riod of time. Ather, perfume, should he pro- 
nounced ATER J for the French write th for tt, 
or double T : this word is from at, breathe, in 
Sanscrit ; and is quite the same as odor in Latin, 
and athos in Greek. Os, elevated, is in Sanscrit 
UCHCHA, from WAH, lift up. Vatem, wind, is in 
Sanscrit vat, in corrupt Persic bad ; from wa, 
blow, agitate, a primitive verb ; on the senses of 
which the Sanscrit diffuses very ample light. Gosh, 
the ear, is og^h j not so common in Sanscrit as In 
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Celtic and other dialects. It is ouas, or ouats, in 
Greek ; odh in Celtic ; ooR and ear, for goer and 
EAGERt in Teutonic. The form ge-osh is quite 
intelligible, even to a beginner in philology. 
Dehmo, people, is from da, breed or produce ; 
DBMOs in Greek ; and theod or thiud in Teu- 
tonic. Its signification is tribe or race, genus, or 
gens. Kroid, hard, is almost English : it is hardd 
in Visigothic ; and I believe hrad or krad in the 
Sanscrit dialect, though I have not seen the word : 
the radical is hra or har, hit, hurt, be harsh. 
Bantoo is a word of Sanscrit form, which signifies 
struck, beaten, slain, killed. 

In Du Perron's Vocabulary the Zend verbs be- 
REETE, he carries j vareete, it rains ; vetche and 
^GOBESCHNE, to spoak, doscrvo particular attention, 
as they are specimens of the ancient language, in 
no respect like the modem Persic conjugation. 
Vareete and beerte are both Sanscrit in meaning 
and in form: they are reciprocals or deponents 
from VAR, be wet, or give (vari) water ; and bhri 
or BHAR, bear, carry, support. Vide Wilkins's San- 
scrit Grammar, p. 46, and p. 200. Vari, water, in 
Sanscrit, gives varatati, he gives, or it gives 
water ; and varatate, it gives water by or for it- 
self ; in Latin, pluitur. Bhra, bear, commonly 
has bibhartti, like to tithesi, it puts, in Greek ; 
but BHARATATi iu the active voice, and bharayate 
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ia the reciprocal or deponent form of the active, 
seems to have been used in the early ages. Vet* 
CHB, to speak, ia in Sanscrit VETcn ; the same 
as GOBESCUNE in Fehlvi ; from gab or jab, in 
Sanscrit, to speak ; like to gab in Anglo-Saxon. 
Vac, vec, or vag, are genuine Teutonic radicals j 
of which woTH, eloquence ; tates, a speaker ; 
vox, the voice ; word, from wor, a thing spo- 
ken; VBRBUM, a thing spoken ; and many similar 
derivatives ; occur in Latin and Saxen. The radical 
is WAG, lift the voice, cry, shout, speak in a loud 
manner. Vad, vach, and vaj, are common in this 
sense in Sanscrit. 

Other Zend words are khsheio, a king j in Per- 
ac SHAH, in Sanscrit shahah, a governor, from 
SHAH, sway, direct ; abesta, language, probably 
firom AV, speak; dkeescho, lawful, right, from 
t'hik ; in Greek, dica : keie and ko, who ; ede, 
if, in Sansorit yadi ; eoroued or arowad, famed, 
irom Ru, cry ; eoshtre, the lip, from asya, the 
mouth, in Sanscrit, in Latin os ; asp, a horse, 
from ASVA ; EHORB, eat i in Sanscrit ghoa, whence 
OHAR : the modem Persic is khorden, to eat ; 
KHOREH, I may eat. Of this word, and aiard, a 
man, is compounded martichoras, the man-eater ; 
an epithet of a beast, described by Ctesias. He lived 
in the age of Xenophon at the court of Persia. 

The vocabulary of the Pehlvi shows, that many 
of its words were of Chaldee origin, though they 
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seem to have been declined like Persic or Sanscrit. 
Some of that list are as pwely Zend as those which 
are so termed. Of the Chaldee race may l>e enume- 
rated MALHEt a king ; damma, blood; sanat, a year; 
ANSHOTO, man, ab, a father ; bit a,,, a house ; ba^^ 
Noi, a woman ; touo, smoke } , tabna, straw ; ti^^ 
a £g \ &EMANE, a pomegranate ; zaiub, a. male ^ 
sBAT-METAi a boat } malahi,. salt;^. DBSAN, thc! 
tongue ; kumba, asheepfold ; of which the deriva- 
tion must be evident to any Arabic or Hebrew stu* 
dent. The Pehlvi, perhaps^ got its name:from be-, 
ing the language of the people along the coast, oc 
side of the Euphrates : it seems to have been an 
impure, though fashionable, dialect of the Chaldee { 
the loss of which is not so important, aa it was not 
the native tongue of the empire. 
, The modern Persic is Sanscrit, humbled and cov? 
rupted in a high degree. It is simple, elegant, and 
perspicuous ; but, at the same time, not capable of 
greater powers of expression than those which ge- 
nius may impart to any dialect, however defective 
by nature. The mixture of Anabic, with which it is 
now compounded, is productive of new terma ; but 
it has weakened the ^stem of the language, by^ inr 
troducing a number of phra^esior c^'eumioc^tioDS, 
which answer well in prose, but destroy that flexif 
bility of poetical diction, so necessary in works of 
imagination, i - 
.Sir William Jones, whose early and profound 
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knowledge of Persic did honour to liis countiyi 
imputed the harsh form of the Persic infinitives to 
that corruption which succeeded to the Arabic con- 
quest. His opinion on this subject may be seen ia 
bis Grammar of this language, p. 57) of the edition 
1797. It is now evident, that these infinitives, like 
those of the Sanscrit, had assumed an irregular 
form much more early ; proofs of which shall be 
given in the course of this chapter. Every anomaly 
in Persic may be illustrated by the Sanscrit ; ail 
the adverbs and other indeclinable words can ba 
recovered, in their original form, hy comparison of 
the two dialects ; and as the Slavonic is an ancient 
Persic or Median variety of the general tongue of 
Asia, we are enabled, by ezamioation of the three 
together, to discover their common properties, and 
to trace their affinity with the Greek, Teutonic, 
and Celtic. 

Note S. p. S27. 
The alphabet arose irom hieroglypbical paint- 
ings ; but much knowledge must have been neces-^ 
sary to ascertain the number of simple sounds, and 
to apply characters to denote these. The names 
ALPH, an ox ; BETH, a house ; oaml, a camel ; 
DALTH, a door ; waw, a hook ; caph, the grasp 
of the hand ; lahb, a sharp instrument, a ^it; 
SAMCH, a support ; aik or gain, an eye ; resh, s 
summit, a head ; shin; t tooth ; show clearly that 
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die first letters were pictures of visible objects, of 
which a rude representation may be still discovered 
in the most ancient Hioenician alphabet. The 
Chaldeans used that alphabet very early, and con- 
tracted the letters of it into those forms current as 
the modem Hebrew, and particularly found In 
Chaldee inscriptions. The Persians adopted the 
Chaldee alphabet. From Babylon or Persia it was 
transferred into India, where the arrangement of 
the let^rs was changed, but the forms evidently 



The Chaldee alphabet consisted of twenty-two 
letters ; alpha, betha, gamla, daltha, he, waw, 

KAIN, HETHA, TETHA, JOTHA, CAPHA, LAMDA, MIN, 
NIN, SAMCHA, AIN, PHE, SSADDI, KOPHA, RESH, 

SHIN, TAU or THAU. Thcsc wcTo cousouants, not 
vowels ; for alpha, or a, was pronounced like the 
H in the English words history, high, house, by 
efl^inate speakers, who scarcely articulate the as- 
pirate, but yet aim at it; iota was pronounced 
as T in yacht or yield ; waw like w in wave ; and 
4JN like a guttural g, not hard, but similar to 
H. The short vowels were never written. By cus- 
tom, however, alpha with a short vowel a pro* 
nounced before or after it, came to mark a long } 
WAW, with a vowel o before it, came to stand for 
ow or o long, as in the English word bow. If the 
o or u came after it, it becaine wu or wo, and then 
u long. Iota, or t with vowel i, came to mark i 
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long i but if rowel a stood before it, the combina* 
tiou souudcd like ai or ei. The Samaritans in after 
ages made some rude attempts to express the vow- 
els by the consonants alfh, waw, yod, and chain. 
The system of punctuation was invented by the 
Syrians, who wrote the Greek vowels above or be- 
low their consonants. The Jews and Arabs bor- 
rowed this method from the Syrians. 

The Phoenician letter he was articulated like a 
m home or house ; zain like z in zeal ; hetha 
like a very strong h. Thau was pronounced like 
TH in Chat'ham, the T being siniple, and the h 
bard after it, but not tike th in thing. Teth 
was arUculated like a very strong t or tt, with a 
forcible impulse oo the palate, and farther back on 
the palate than our t. The Greeks vrrite this letr 
ter with theta, whioh tbey pronouDjced. pot like 
TH in thing, nor like th Id them, but like t, and 
H close after it.. Ssaddi was likewise not a com- 
mon s, like SAMCBA i nor pronounced like s-H or 
SH, as in shape ; but a strong hard s, uttered with 
an impulse on the palate, while the sibilant souq4 
passed from the organs. Fhe was sounded like pq 
in Top-ham, not like the Greek phi or f. This 
aspirated p was written by the Greeks pp, as in 
CAPPA and COPPA. 

AVhen the Greeks received the Phoenician al- 
phabet, they Fleeted the guttural sounds of those 
consonants which most nearly resembled .vowels, 
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and used the character^ not for an aspirate, but fin* 
a vowel. Alpha and yota became a and i ; he* 
TBA became etha, or e long ; he became £ ; ghai 
or GHAiN became o or oe. The aspirates he and 
hetha long maintained their proper sound. Sim- 
CHA became sigma, with the sound of x. The hard 
ssadbi was applied only as a numeral, uid its name 
corrupted into sampi or sanpi. San, the sibilant 
s, was a sound which the Greeks could not utter. 
They, however, retained the character, and dismissed 
the name san, instead of which they ignorantly 
called this letter sigma. When the alphabet was 
first used in Greece, o or oe expressed the dipb- 
thcmg ou, and the long vowel o. He or e served 
for Ei and for e long. Koppa, vau, and samcha, 
were not employed, but as numerals, except in one 
case, in which v or w actually required a separate 
diaracter. The old Greeks said woicos, wan, 
WOPS, wouRos, wARos, WEPO, and the like, for 
oicos, a house ; an, not ; ops, a voice ; ouros, 
water or urine ; oRos, a border ; epo, I say. Some 
dialects retained the w in these and similar word^ 
and preserved the original sound of them, by using 
wAw under the improper name of digamma. . 

In an opposite district of the worid, the Indian 
tribes seem to have received the Chaldean religion 
and literature, probably about the same time. If 
the nations along the Indus were eminent for their 
knowledge of astronomy and philosophy, ikis must 
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lutvo been after they obtained their alphabet, wbicb 
consists of fifty characters, made up as follows. 
They assigned alpha yod and waw to express a 
very short, i short, and c short. Tlie Sanscrit a 
resembles our e in the words her and further. It 
is, indeed, both in figure (examine the Cfaaldee and 
Samai'itan alphabets, in Bernard's Table, edited by 
Morton, 1759; and the Sanscrit alphabet, engraved 
i« tlie Introduction to Halhed's Code of Gentoo 
Laws, Lond. 1776) and in sound, nearly the same 
as in the Phoenician alphabet. I, in the Sanscrit 
character, as likewise v, are exactly yod and waw 
in the running Chaldee ; only they are suspended 
by a thick stroke to a long line, which goes from 
the first to the last letter of every word. AH the 
characters hang from this line ; and the stroke, 
which joins some of them to it, has become to the 
eye an essential part of them. The use of the line 
drawn through, or touching the heads of the let- 
ters, is perceived in the Arabic Saracen alphabet 
in Morton's Table. It is a clumsy sort of device, 
to keep the letters all equal above. By writing 
these three vowels in a doubled state, and contract- 
ing the figure a little, they produced a, i, u, long. 
The vestiges of reduplication are quite apparent at 
this day, particularly in u and i. They next took 
the round figure gbain, in Chaldee pronounced ai 
or oi, with an incqifent guttural sound ; and an- 
nexing to it the aUreviatton of i short and i long. 
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they produced the diphthongs ai or ae, and aI* 
which sound in English, the first like e in there, 
or AI in hair ; the second like i long in fire. By 
fixing an abbreviation of u short and u long over 
ALPHA redoubledt they obtained Att and au, which 
sound like our au in words from the French ; that 
is, the one like o long, and the other like ow in how. 
These are the pure vowels. But the Bramins 
thought that there was something vocalic by na^ 
ture in a and l, especially before i : accordingly, 
they compounded the figure of i short with r, 
which made ri ; and abbreviated double R, in union 
with I, which stood by allotment for Ri. They also 
Joined the abbreviated forms of r3 and ri to the 
consonant labibda, which expressed the sounds 
LRi and LRi. ThexRi in already ^ and the ri in 
righteous^ would in Sanscrit be marked each by a 
single character. Rita, in Sanscrit, is in English 
tight ; so near do the languages of the East and 
West approach one another. 

The forms of the Qialdee letters are still more 
tMdent in the consonants. The Sanscrit ka is 
plainly kopha. Ga and ja are only varieties of 
GAMLA. Cha is obviously the Chaldee chapha. 
Ta and da hard are the one from tetha, and the 
other from daltha; or perhaps from tetha length- 
ened, to show that it was doubled. Ta simple is 
most evidently thau, joined by a stroke to the up- 
per line. Da common is dalta, written in the 
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side, and connected with the up; 
position which suited better with 
meyt than if it had been perpeni 
WA are the Chaldee jod and waw, 
to distinguish them from the vom 
is plain samcha ; but die strong 
compound of s and of h» The n 
I to be a modification of the simple ( 

it; The letter ha is like the Latin 
In Mr Halhed's engraved alpha 
Tery fairly ; and I refer the reade 
the Sanscrit and Bengalee, at p. x 
too Code, rather than to the printe 
is less expressive of the true fom 
The graver is always more certain 
die artist in delineating minute y 
are three, or even four forms of 
scrit, each appropiated to stand Ix 
set of consonants ; for instance, ] 
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cif in chiivcfa. Another fonn of n, v^f^g upon 
that of D hard, stands before k and g. It is articu- 
lated thickly, like n befiure o in king, or like an6 
nasal. 

The hard Sanscrit d and t are pronounced by 
turning the tip of the tongue against the palate^ 
fiur back, so as to produce a holldw thick somd of 
these letters. They are,, on that account, called 
cerebrals by Mr Halhed. The hard d in Bengdi 
is sounded like a dull thick r. So ladka, a boy, 
a lad, becomes labka or lurka. We may trace 
the origin and nature < of thes'thick bard D in the 
preterite participles of verbs, which, like the Visi- 
gothic, end in ta. The verb pur, fill, has both 
puRjyr^A and PURIT A, filled. The latter is quite 
r^^ar. Generally a contraction takes place. 
Though the Latin poscitum and lavatum, to ask 
and wash, be regular ; yet Jotum, doctum, and lec- 
tum, are contractions for lavitum, docitum^ legi- 
tum. In Sanscrit we have not guhita, hid ; li- 
bit a, licked ; nahita, knotted ; w ah it a, wrestled, 
buckled, laboured ; luhita, loved, desired ; and 
the like ; but we have their contractions ouhaa, 

JADHA^ NADDHYA, WADITA. The guttural H aCtS 

in articulation on the x, and brings it, as it were^ 
into the throat. There is a guttural n allotted to 
stand before hard t and o. It is exemplified in 
the word nam, which is the same as the OweA 
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GNAMPTO, I bend, bow, and consequently do ho- 
mage to, which ia the Indian sense. 

The Sanscrit k&, ga, cha, ja, ta, and da sim- 
pie, pa, ba, ma, ya, ra, la, wa, sa, ha, sound like 
the two first letters in cur, gull, cliurch, just, turn, 
done, pun, bun, must, yurr like a dog, lust, wort, 
sun, hurdle; k, g, ch, j, t, d, f, b, take an h or 
aspirate after them, which is heard as in Packham, 
Brigham, Rich-house, Bridge-ham, Whiteham, 
Lidham, Pop-ham, and abhor. The aspirate must 
be uttered closely after, and with the consonant. 
The hard t and d have also each an aspirate, and 
are noted in this work, in Italic letters, r, d, t'h, 
and d'h. The n allotted to them is also printed 
in Itali<^ The simple s is printed and pronounced 
as in Engli^ i but the sibilant 3, which in Sanscrit 
consists of simple s and B, which heightens its 
sound to 88, as in hiss, is printed in Italics. The 
sha, which in Sanscrit is a guttural s redoubled, as 
its iigure shows, is pronounced and printed here as 
,su in shoe. In Western India and Persia it was 
pronounced k-h ; the k being articulated in thfe 
throat, and terminated with the hiss of h. This 
is the true sound of khan or khagan, a leader or 
chief; most pnrfiably from the Sanscrit sah, go- 
vern ; in Gothic swag, sway or manage. In old 
Zend it was written ku-sheio, a king. See Du 
Perron's Vocabularies. 
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Such is the history of the alphabet^ which in 
India is said to have been delivered to the peo- 
ple by Brihma, or the Creator of the World, 
and which is there called Devanagari, from its 
having been the vehicle of the language of an- 
gels. See Halhed's Preface to the Hindoo Code, 
p. xziv. That excellent scholar, to whom Indian, 
or rather European literature, is much indebted, 
both for practice and example, wanders, and is ab- 
solutely lost, in the palpable darkness of Indian 
antiquity. His speculations in the same work, on 
the Hindoo Religion and Mythology, ai*e elegant, 
but altogether in the style of a man, who is so 
transported with the variety of a new world, that 
he believes all that he hears. The Indians are, 
'notwithstanding, a very ancient people. Their my- 
thology and manners are those of Chald^a, Egypt, 
and Persia, in ages long since obliterated. It may 
be judged, from that very fact, how valuable their 
monuments and history are in tracing the progress 
of society and human knowledge. Admitting that 
ihey received the alphabet very early, it is certain 
that they received it from the Chaldeans. The 
Chaldee, not the Samaritan alphabet, is the base of 
the Indian. Were it asserted, that they may have 
cultivated astronomy without alphabetical assist- 
ance, the answer is, that such scientific pursuits are 
rarely followed without literature enough to sup- 
port them. Hieroglyphics have no| been generally 

VOL. II. c c 
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ibund in India. The Brahmins ascribe their al- 
phabet to God, a proof of their opinion as to its , 
antiquity. Can we be censured for indulging a 
scepticism as to the conclusions of Bailly, in his 
Astronomie Indienne, which impute to the Hta- I 
doos a proBciency in astronomical science, at least 
3000 years before our era ? According to Larcher, ; 
Chronologic d'Herodote, Tom. VII. Pelasgus, son ' 
of Niobe, the conqueror of Arcadia and Thessaly, > 
the father of the Greek emigrations, was bom < 
A. C. N. 1927 ; tlie ALSSyrian empire commenced i 
A. C.N. '2057 » the first Graeco-Italian colony was 
founded A. C.N. 1837; Sidon was bnilt about 
A. C. N. 17SO ; Cadmus, who brought the alpha- 
bet into Greece, was bom at Tyre 1580 ; and 
Moses, the oldest writer, was bom in E^pt 
A. C. N. J6II. The alphabet was undoubtedly 
invented a considerable time before the birth of 
Moses, not in India, but in £^pt ; and, above all, 
the evidence of its Phoenician origin is the most 
probable of any. The letters suit the Phoenician 
or Hebrew language ; their names are Phoeniciat).^ 
other nations received them from the Phoenicians. 
Moses wrote in the Phoenician character, of which 
the Chaldee b a less genuine and less original va- 
riety. The foundation of Babel, the temple of 
astronomical science, is placed only 2247 years be- 
fore Christ. Abratem lefl the worship of the 
heavenly bodie^guid his native country of Chaldea, 
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according to some chronolc^ers, A.C.N, 1931. 
With respect to all these computations of dates, 
tliey rest both on sacred and heathen authority ; 
and supposing, which is equitable in discussions of 
this nature, that Moses had no other information 
except the traditions of his family, of the Egyptian 
priests, of the Arabs with whom he lived in the 
desert ; are not his very limited chronology of the 
VTorld, his accounts of the first ages^ and his situa- 
tion, which might have tempted him to relate won* 
ders as to the antiquity of his ancestors, much more 
calculated to inspire rational belief than the fiibles 
of the Indians, who pretend that they received 
their alphabet from God some millions of ages 
since, and who have, it is to be feared, no records 
whatever of equal antiquity with the Jewish books ? 
I am altogether of the same opinion with the au- 
thor of the excellent and scientific defence of 
Baiily's work, to be found in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. XX. p. 453 — 471, that we ought to 
continue our inquiries in this subject, unabated by 
scepticism, or prejudice towards either side of the 
question, till the literature of India put it in our 
power to decide it with certainty. There can be 
no doubt as to the cultivation of astronomy and na- 
tural philosophy among the Brachmanes, at least 
before the age of Alexander the Grreat. What 
actual progress they had theb made in those sci- 
ences, cannot be so easily determ^i^. Their the- 
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olog7( and the system of moraU and society coiw 
nected with it, appear at that period to have been 
completed. For most of the fuudamental doctrines 
of the modern theology of India may be found in 
Plato ; particularly those of" the Trinity, of the 
emaimtion of all things from the Deity, and their 
return into his substance ; together with a variety 
of opinions quite the same with those maintained 
by tbe Brachmanes. Ue appears to have derived 
all these from the Chaldeans, in the fragments of 
whose theology, preserved by Pletho and Pscllns, 
(vide Joanoia Oetici Opera Fhilosophica, Tom. II. 
p. SS4i } Amstelod. 1704i,) we plainly discover the 
original source of the Indian religious system. 
Porphyry, in his Life of Pythagoras, says, that 
thu philosopher learned from the Magi, that Oro- 
mazes (in Chaldeei shining light) had a body like 
light, and a mind like truth ; a beautiful descrip- 
tion of Him whom the Bramins (in their Preface 
to the Hindoo Laws, translated by Halhed, p. 39) 
call " The Principle of Truth, who, having first 
formed the earth, and the heavens, and the water, 
and the fire, and the air, produced a being called 
BuBMiu, the Dewtah, for the creation of all be- 
ings, (dbwtah is that to which all offer their wor- 
ship;) afterwards he created the Bramin CBrah- 
uanab) from his mouth, the Chehtekee from his 
arms, the Bice from fes thighs, and Sooder from 
his feet ; and ])f ordered Bubhma to complete the 
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other creations^ and to settle the several em^oy* 
ments respectively, of the Brahmin, the Chebtb^ 
REE, the Bice, and the Sooder, that he had cre- 
ated ; and he committed the government of all be- 
ings to BuRMHA* BuRMHAy sccordisg to ordcTf 
produced in the world mankind, and beasts innu- 
merable, and birds, and v^etables, and all inani- 
mate things, and serpents of all kinds and varie- 
ties, and piety, and morality, and justice, and con- 
tinence, and lust, and anger, and avarice, and folly, 
and arrogance, and drunkenness/^ Tlie first 
Cause is called by the Indians Brihm. 

Note T. p. 286. 
Sanscrit nouns are r^ular in their cases, except- 
ing that variety which necessarily arises from con- 
traction, when nouns, terminating in vowels or soft 
consonants, unite these with the different consigni- 
ficatives of the cases. The nominatives are often 
contracted, like odous, pous, legon, for odonts, 
PODS, legonds, in Greek ; and honos, aestas, 
HEMS, for honors^ aestats, dents, and the Uke^ 
in Latin ; but the word recovers its form in the 
other cases. The Greek naus, the Latin navi8» 
and Visigothic nots, a float, a boat, is in Sanscrit 
declined nauh, a boat, feminine ; accusative, ka- 
VAM, a boat ; nava, with a boat ; nave, to a boit) 
NAVAH, from a boat ; navah, of a boat ; naVi^ in 
a boat, or on a boat : plural, NA'^k, bdoits ; accu- 
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sative, navah, boats ; naubbih, with boats ; nadd. 

HYAH, to boats i NAUBHYAH, frOOl boatS ; NAVAM", 

of boats ; naushu, on boats : the vocatives are like 
the Qominalives. Bhuh, the earth, Feoiinine ; from 
BMAV, live, dwell, inhabit, be ; follows the same me- 
thod, only contracting or expandiog its form, ac- 
cording as suits the sound. Its accuEative is bhu- 
VAM, the earth ; bhuva, with or by the earth ; 
BHUVE or bhuvat, to the earth, 8m:. In the plu- 
ral, it makes bhuvah, eaiths; bhubhih, with or 
by earths ; bhubhyah, to earths. Pita, instead 
of PiTHA, a father, has in the accusative pitaram ; 
instrumental, pitra ; dative, pitre ; ablative, fi- 
TUH J genitive, pituh, contracted for pitrat and 
riTRAs J locative, pitari ; vocative, pitah : the 
dual cases are fitarau, pitarau, piteibhyam, pi- 

TRIBHYAM, PITKIBHTAM, PITROH, FITBOH, PITARAU : 

the plural cases are pitaeah, pitrin, pitribhih, 

PITRIBHVAH, FITRIBHYAH, PITBINAM, PITRISHU, 

pitarah. Whoever wishes to trace the history of 
this, and of all other Sanscrit nouns, may first com- 
pare with it the Latin and Greek, and then the 
Visigothic J taking care to form each noun accord- 
ing to the anal<^ of the language : pater, patris, 
patri, patrem, pater, patre ; patres, patrium, patii- 
bus, patres : in Greek, pater, pateros, pateri, pa- 
tera, pater ; dual, patere» pateroin ; plural, pateres, 
pateron, pateressi, pateras. The Visigothic declen- 
sion of pADER, tfpADOB, must be drawn from ana- 
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logy ; for that dialect prefers atta to fador, which 
18^ however, universally common in all the other 
Teutonic dialects. Let us inflect fadeb in the 
full and complete manner of the most genuine Vi- 
sigothic noun, the cases will stand thus : fadera, 
a producer; genitive, fajderans or faderins; 
dative^ faderamma or fajderimma, by custom fa- 
bbrin and fadebei ; accusative, faderana or fa- 
deran ; plural, faderans, faderins, or faderas ; 
genitive, faderana ; dative, faderam ; accusative, 
faderans. The Goths did not use ba-sa in the 
dative^ but ma, which they added to both singular 
and plural. Now, it is obvious that the Sanscrit 
H stands for s, (vide Wilkins' Sanscrit Grammar, 
p. SI ; the Indian scheme of the cases, ib. p. S? i 
and the scheme of the verb, ib. p. 126;) and, con- 
sequently, that piTABAH, fathers, was originally pi<* 
TAbAs ; and pitribhyah, to fathers, pitribhyas 
or patribus. The Greek patebsi, or rather, as 
Homer writes it, pateressi, was once patrephsi 
or PATREPHUsi, in Latin patribus. The Sanscrit 
genitive usually ends in assya in the masculine ; 
and AYAH, that b, ayas, in the feminine singular ; 
the resemblance of which to the Latin and Greek 
is evident. But it is curious to observe how the 
plural nominatives in ah, that is, as, and accusa* 
tives in an and ah, preserve the substance of the 
ANs, which was the most ancient termination of 
the nominative and accusative pi||;al. The Greek 
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dining present and future participles in shtat^ as 
BHAViaHYAN-SHYANTMHyAT, futurus.a.uni, may 
be found in BHAVAN-VAKTi-yAT, being ; and bhu« 
TAWAN*wATi«wAT9 baviug OT had been. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL, 

an. BhsvaOf iatdit vafti * futw, vUuym, 'wttaldt mteh, iifyillt 

Cb Bhavantam, vantim, vantem; vantau, Tantyaa^ Tantis vatah, fantfah, 

itr. BhtTati, TuAtya, valst TaAhyam, Tantibhyam, at maie. i Tadbhih, Tandlihlh, at 

it. Bhavatob vantjait vatas atinttr. asinitr. aaiaitr.i vadblk|ah» vaiitlbbyib» m 

laL Bhavatah, vantyah, as masc ; as inrtr. as fasstr. as Inxtr. ; as dat. at dat. at dat. 

nlLAaaU. ataU. asabLi vatob, Tsatyok, atnuwci rt/bnog nBffcianii i 

eat. Bhavatt« vantyain« asinaic.{ as gen. as gen. as mate.; Tatsu, vantitha. i 

Bhutawan, in the masculine^ resumes the n ba- 
ibre t only in bhutawavtam, the aocusatiTe sin- 
gular ; and bhutawantau, the nominatiye dual ; 
and BHUTAWANTAHy the nominative plural. All 
the other cases are declined like bhavan. In the 
feminine, n is never resumed i but all the cases of 
bhutawati resemble those of bhavanti. The 
neuter bhutawat resembles the masculine ; only 
its nominative dual is in wati, and its plural in 

VI^ANTI. 

Many adjectives, of a participial nature, ending, 
in the masculine, in wan, man, and an ; in their 
feminine, in wati, mati, ati ; in their neuter, in 
WAT, MAT, and AT ; are inflected like bhutawak 
and its parts. So mahan, mahati, mahat ; in 
Greek, megas, megale, mega, great; from the 
verb MAU, be great, in Sanscrit; in Visigothic, 

MAG : GOMAN, GOMATI, GOMAT, pOSSCSSing C0W8 OT 

cattle, from go or gu, a cow^^U the species «of 
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homed cattle ; sriman, sridiati, srimat, fortu- ' 
natc, possessing fortune, from sri, running on, 
going speedily, hence good fortune ; lacbhuiwan, 
having luck; futbawan, having a son; bhaga- 
wAN, haying bhaga, power or wealth, which, is 
reckoned power ; are declined like bhutawan. 

There is an order of adjectives, formed in i . 
masculine, jni feminine* and i neuter, which near- 
ly follows the same example. Thus, from kadia, 
a word, which, in Persic and Indian, signifies de- 
sire, are formed kaui, a covetous man ; kaaiini, 
a rovetotts woman ; and kami, covetous, neuter, . 

Note U. p. 2!)1. 
See Sir W. Ou8ele]r*s Epitome of the Ancient 
History of Persia, p. I7. 





Note X. p. 395. 




PlT«C. 


Santcril. 


Slavonk. 




Porsiden, 


Prashtimi, 


Prosite, 


Ask. 


Buden, 


Bhavitum, 


Bheite, 


Be. 


Daden, 


Datum, 


Date, 


Give. 


Zisten, 


Jivitmn, 


Jite or Jivite, 


Lire. 


Herden, 


Mortiun, 


Merete, 


Die. 


Pekhten, 


Paktum, 


Peche, 


Bake. 


Taften, 


Ta^tum, 


Tepite. 


Be warm. 


Istaden, 


Sthatum. 


Stoyate, 


Stand. 


Shemerden, 


Smaritum, 


Smotrete, 


Remark, re- 
member. 


Setuden, 


Stotum, 




Praise, lift. 


Yaften. 


Apitipi, 




Find, get. 
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Petric . 


SantcnU 


r 


S«rishteii> 


Sfiahthum, 


Fonn, create. 


Fermuden, 


Pra-mantum, 


Admoniah. 


Numuden, 


Ni-mantum^ 


Show. 


SaUiten^ 


Saktom, 


Do. 


Knordcn^ 


Churitmn, 


Eat 


Ashuften^ 


Cahnbhitiiin, 


Agitata 


Amden, 




Go or come. 


AftMden, 


Patitum^ 


FalL 


Berden, 


Bharttom^ 


Bear, support 


Chiden, 


Chitum, 


Gather. 


Jesten, 


Chdahtmn, 


SedE. 


OnfteD^ 




Speak. 


Taniden, 


Tiaaitmn, 


Hear. 


KestredeD^ 


Stritum^ 


Spread. 


Zaden, 


Jatum, 




Zeden, 


Cshuditum^ 


Found, beat 


Dar^ hold. 


Dhartum^ 




Jisten, 


Sastnin^ 


• 


Griften, 


Grahitum, 


Take. 


Kerden, 


Karttum^ 


Do. 


Shenakhten, 


Shdshtum^ 


Understand. 


Khabiden, 


Swaptum^ 




Sbetaften, 


Sthapitum^ 




Takhten, 


Twaktum, 


Twiat 


Arazandden, 


Arhitiim^ 




Afluden, 






AmukhteD^ 




Teach. 


Amikhten^ 




MlT. 


Caften, 






Seperden^ 


Sapradatum^ 


Resign. 


Framveflbiden> 
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The infinitives here mentioneiJ may convey an 
idea of the affinity between the Sanscrit and modem 
Persic. Some of the examples are compounds, and 
s)iow the alliance between the dialects to have been 
not confined to single terms. The general rule of 
their a£Bnity is, that the Persic 7. represents the 
Sanscrit ch and j, and csh ; the Persic kh answers 
to the Indian sv or sw, and d to t : The Indian 
DH is in Peniic d, and bti and v are f, especially 
before t. The soft Persic z, which sonnds like 
French 3, represents the Sanscrit j. The pecu- 
liarities of the Indian conjugations may be traced 
io SHEMERDEN, repeat, rememtM^ ; bhemarem, I 
may repeat ; in Sanscrit smareu : ahden> to come, 
from AM ; but, in the subjunctive ayyeu, I may 
come, from i or ai, move ; mebdeh, die ; mirbbt, 
I may die : shenakhten, to understand, take up, 
distinguish ; in Sanscrit, shihashti, he takes up, 
or distinguishes : chiden, gather, pluck ; in San- 
scrit CHiTUM or CHETuiii, and chinoti, he plucks ; 
which, in Persic, is chined. Fiemuden and nu- 
MUDEN are compounds of fra, forth, and ni, on, 
Sanscrit prepositions, with muden, to admonish, put 
in mind, teach, instruct ; similar to moneo and ad- 
MONEO in Latin. The verb auukhten is com- 
pounded of a, on, and uuehten, to put in mind, 
inform. Other verbs show like peculiarities ; for 
instance, feristaden, to send forth, to set forth. 
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from P&A^ forthy and sthatum, to standi to set } in 
Greek stellein ; and in Teutonic stellan, to set, 
set out. In Scotish, he stelPd away o'er the hill } 
and in English, he stood out to sea, he set out on a 
jouraey } are common phrases. Several Persic verba 
begin with a, af, and av, as av-K£nden, to throw 
down; akenden, to throw on, to fill; afsham* 
DEK, to sprinkle; af-rukhten, to inflame; an- 
GiHTEN, to excite, rouse up; nehiften, to hide 
or be hid ; which are the Sanscrit a, and an, on, 
upon ; Ni, on ; and ava, of, from, down. The verbs 
themselves are obviously Sanscritiparticularly rukh* 
TEN, from ROCH, shine or bum ; oihten, allied to 
CHI, awaken, excite ; hiften, from hup or gup, 
hide. The real name of the celebrated Sandrocot- 
tus was Chandra -GUPTA, moon-hidden. Several 
Persic verbs begin with poe or pur, as pordahten, 
to finish ; perverden, to bring up ; from the San- 
scrit and Persic por, full, complete, perfect ; of 
which the radical is pri, fill, raise up, nourish. 
Others begin with ke or ge, which is not found in 
the Sanscrit of our times ; though it seems to have 
been peculiar to that, as well as to other dialects. 
It is the Visigothic and. Anglo-Saxon ga or os, 
and the same as a prefixed to the Sanscrit first pre« 
terite tense. Gestreden, to spread ; geshiften, 
to scatter ; gedakhten, to thaw or melt ; qjjzabb^ 
TEN, to pass, go by, leave; and oomashtsn, to 
lose or dismiss ; seem to me to bt examples of this 
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»u|>piicu wicn assistance than I, 
lustrate in its Aill length, and v 
the philolt^ of Europe with thi 
Indnn and Pone nouaa and 
APA, water : abb» a hone ; astj 
ft dog ; swAV, a dog ; staco or 
dian, a bitch : the word was sv. 
aAO.— KhodAi God; Vingothii 
Sanm Goda ; khodatbnd, di 
formed like Sanscrit adjecUves i 
BAD, wind ; VATEU, wind : bade 
water, liquor : bak, fear, derived '. 
fear, in Sanscrit : bhiha, fear, ii 
Biy without, tepanite ; vi, separatt 
one ; EKA, (me : raz» a secret, i 
tired, private ; tiraneh, a desert, i 
ft desert without grass: vaziden 
VAH, blow like wind j ne.tai;an» il 

from TAUANIDBH, tO do : thlS TCI 

the Visigothic tawidbn. to dn- ^'^ 
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MiG» a doud ; in Sanscrit M£Oha ; in Slavic mola ; 
and Greek omichle : M£TAM, middle ; medhya : 
Muoz, marrow ; ma jja^ murddhta : mah and uab^ 
the moon ; Sanscrit h asa^ a month : leb, a lip, 
common Teutonic; coh, a mountain; Gothic 
HAUK or HOH, a height ; Sanscrit oniH ; in Slavic 
GORA : X£M, little ; kan, little : oosh, a tunii an 
angle^ an ear ; Zend geosh, related to oqr, and 
hausjan, to heary in Teutonic ; gristen^ to cry 
or weep; calbbd, the shape, or body; Sanscrit 
KALPYA, a form: guroabIp a whirlpool, from 
GHiB, turn, and apa, water, in Sanscrit ; sa, like ; 
SAM and SAy the same, like : zbban, the tongue^ 
from jab, speak : jhaleh, dew, frost, hoar frost ; 
JALA, water : rah, a road, from Ri, go, walk ; 
RENK or reng, colour ; sateh, a shade, from ch*- 
HATA, a cover, a shade : dan, a vessel, a recipient ; 
CHESHM, an eye ; pialeh, a drinking cup, from 
the Sanscrit pa, and pi, drink ; pie, old ; puran, 
former ; ancient, old : tab, heat, flame, splendour, 
strength, desire, a fever^ a contortion ; all, except 
the last signification, from tap, be hot ; whence 
TEPEO in Latin ; and thepg, I warm, in Greek : 
NAN, bread; Sanscrit annam, eating, and also 
bread, (Wilkins's Grammar, p. S47and419;) an^ 
NAM is the neuter of the preterite participle of aH^ 
eat ; annam is for adnam : dem, air, breath, from 
DHUM, whatever is blown ; mihiB) Uiesun or moon ; 
Sanscrit mihirah : mah, the mgpn ; Sanscrit mas. 



iio mucai IS CWAO or cao, 

««ke with the hand, choose, tak( 

«Mte. tiie with the teeth, chei 

aHHdemoliili,grmd,wiate. ( 

"♦*• *• J" or grinden, « 
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"«»»»»: IBIB, nighti Sam 

daft time: .hai., the twilight, f, 

daft period : srAH is dark in A. 
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Sanscrit parallel no doubt exists, but it is not known 
to me.— BiM, fear ; SanscritBHiMA, fear : the In- 
dian verb is bhi ; and it is common in Celtic, Teu« 
tonic, and the other dialects, under the form of bag, 
BOG, or BUG, which signifies drive, drive away, agi* 
tate, terrify. All verbs, exciting fear or terror, 
are originally from such as mark harsh and vio- 
lent action. For example, terreo, I frighten \ per- 
TURBO, I disturb ; dio, I drive, I frighten ; are 
from DRiG or trig, drive, agitate ; and dwig, 
drive, hurt. The Teutonic nouns drigd, dread ; 
drigorig or dreorig, dreary ; and drobig, sad» 
troubled, from drob, the same as turbor ; are of 
that description. The Greek decs, fear ; whence 
DEEDo or DEiDO, 1 feel fear ; and deenos or deinos, 
terrible ; are from dig, drive. The Persic and San- 
scrit DUR, and DAHSHAT, fear, are from di, be trou- 
bled. Words expressive of the effects of fear relate 
to shaking ; of which aga, trembling, in Saxon and 
Visigothic ; and agh, eagal, oilt, and geilt, in 
Celtic ; are examples. The Sanscrit verb ej, shake, 
tremble, be in an ague, speaks for itself. Payor 
in Latin is befen in Teutonic, from bab and baf, 
shake. The Greek phobos is from fab or feb, agi- 
tate. Timor is a derivative of tim, the same as dei- 
Mos in Greek, from deo or dio, I terrify : metus 
is from megd, and that from mag, force, impress, 
affect powerfully. 
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Note Y. p. % 
By diligent comparison of t 
Sanscrit structure and vocabuLi 
regularity in their verbs may 
Attention must be given to det 
as AF-zuDEN, to lucrease, from a 
MUDEN, to measure, from pi, a pi 
lete, and ma, measure ; pi-vek 
from PI and vend ; an-bashten 
perative, fill, from an, on, and bb 
Bcrit ; AF-sHARDEN, to squeeze, 
or csHi, in a derivative form, 
take the 8h or s of the second S 
TEN or DEN of their infinitives 
and J of that dialect often have I 
EN, to grow, is for ruishten, froi 
I . junctiveis buyem, I may grow. V 

SHITUM in Sanscrit, to hold fast 
for sucHisHTEN, from such, clea 
of the imperative or subiunrtivp 
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dialect. With the aid of a thorough knowledge of 
Sanscrit grammar, every part of the Persic may be 
investigated with absolute certainty. 

m 

Note Z. p. 329. 
Most languages, while in an nnsettled state, 
admit some transposition of consonants in certain 
words. 



ON THE BEST METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE AFFI- 
NITY OF LANGUAGES } p. 3^, Vol. II. 

In order to ascertain the general affinity of one 
language to another, it is not necessary to examine 
very minutely the vocabularies of either. If we 
discover that a considerable proportion of the words 
in the one coincide, in form and signification, with 
words in the other; and if, at the same time, we 
find that they nearly agree in their terms and modes 
of inflection^ the relation of the two languages to 
one another may be considered as cloBe and evi- 
dent. 

By a very slight inspection, we may be con- 
vinced, that all the Teutonic dialects, spoken from 
Iceland to the Adriatic, are branches of the same 
language ; and the saine may be said of the Celtic 
dialects, of the Slavic, and, perhaps, of the modem 
languages of India. 

But when we would extend the range of philo- 
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logical observation, and speculate oa the affinities 
of languages that are not evidently related, mors 
especially if we are desirous to investigate the pro- 
gress of speech, we must make our inquiries rigid, 
extensive, and minute. The parts of the process 
by which I obuined the conclusions, and formed 
the narrative contained in this work, were as fol- 
lows. 

1 . A careful examination of the whole vocabu- 
laries and grammatical structure of the Teutonic 
dialects, viz. the Anglo-Saxon, Tudesque or Ala- 
mauiiic, Icelandic and its varieties, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and, above all, of the Visigothic Gospels — 
an invaluable fragment, which unites the Teutonic 
with the classic languages. Whoever compares 
these dialects with attention and sagacity, will soon 
become no mean proficient in two departments of 
practical philology — a knowledge of the character 
and history of interchangeable letters, and of the 
various methods by which the cases of nouns, the 
inflection of verbs, and the process of composition 
and derivation, originated in a very pure and un- 
corrupted language. 

Q. A comparison of the whole vocabulary and 
grammatical structure of the Teutomc with the 
correspondent parts of the Greek and Latin. The 
affinity of the Teutonic and Greek has long been 
in part observed. By an accurate comparison on a 
large and scientific scale, the relation among the 
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three languages is so perfectly obvious, that they 
may be justly considered as dialects of the same 
speech. 

S. A comparison of the Celtic dialects with one 
another, and with those languages above mentioned. 
The assistance afforded by the Celtic in discovering 
the early forms of words, is uncommonly great. I 
am almost indeed inclined to assert, that, without 
a knowledge of this language, no man can make 
much progress in studying the philological history 
of Europe* 

4. A comparison of the vocabularies and gram- 
mar of the Slavic, the Sanscrit, the Persic and Lap- 
pish, with one another, and with those of the fore- 
mentioned languages. The Slavic is the language 
of the ancient Sarmatae ; it bears marks of Indian 
origin. The Sanscrit is an admirable dialect, per- 
fect in words and grammatical structure. Though 
as yet not completely published in Europe, a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted, on account of its value 
in literature, it has, I trust, reached me in a form 
sufficiently perfect to warrant the conclusions which 
I have drawn respecting its affinity to the subject 
of this work. The Persic is a corrupted dialect of 
the ancient Zend, some remains of which are still 
preserved, and show that the old Indian or San- 
scrit, and the old Persic, were, like the Anglo- 
Saxon and Visigothic, related in a close and inti- 
mate degree. The Lappish, a dialect of the fin- 
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nish, exhibits something of an Indian appeftnuice, 
and is of great service in illustrating both the ety- 
mon of words and the process of inflection. 

5. AH these languages, after companson and 
careful examination, exhibit the following proper- 
ties ; 1. a most palpable similarity in many, and 
a perceptible affinity in the whoJe of their words ; 
2. a very perceptible resemblance in the whole 
system of the inflections of their nouns and verbs ; 
m some instances obvious and perfectly coincident^ 
in all easily discovered by a just and rational appli- 
cation of fncts, established in other parts of the dia- 
lects ; 3. a great and evident shnHarity in the 
mode of derivation of verbs and Dout)s~-that pro- 
cess by whicli words have been multiph'ed in all 
ages, by which language undoubtedly advanced 
from small beginnings to its present state, and a 
knowledge of which is, under another name, the 
history of language in general. 

6. The great vocabulary of Europe, luid perhaps 
of Asia, being, in consequence of these properties, 
legitimately placed under the view of the inquirer, 
must not, in the absurd manner of Bullet, Fellou- 
tier, and nuny others, be used as a chaos from 
which any cliimerical production may be rdsed, 
but under the folloinng checks : 1. Car^fid attend 
Hon to the general nattire of the interchangeable 
vowels and consonants. Words may be safely pro- 
nounced to be the same, diat agree in meaning. 
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but do not literally agree in form, provided their 
difference consist in letters proven to be inter- 
changeable. No person need doubt, that the Eng- 
lish deaf, the Visigothic daubs, and the German 
daub; are the same word.-^^. to the particular 
properties of each idiom or dialect, in what respects 
the interchangeable letters. Every dialect and va*- 
riety has its own genius in that matter, which must 
be diligently studied, and remembered in every 
etymon drawn from it. For instance, the Greek 
and Sanscrit have certain laws of euphony, which 
produce regular changes, peculiar to these dialects, 
both in single words, and in the composition of 
terms and sentences. The synaloepha, ecthlipsis, 
diairesis, &c. must all be taken into proper account. 
— S. to the actual methods of derivation of nouns 
and verbs peculiar to each idiom. These will be 
found conformable, in a general view, to the me- 
thods common in other dialects; but they are, 
nevertheless, specifically proper to that in which 
they are principally used.— 4. to the comparative 
antiquity of terms in any dialect. Some words, 
being names of common objects, may justly be con^ 
sidered as ancient and primitive; others show, 
both by their form and signification, that they are 
derivative and recent ; and not a few, belonging to 
the arts, sciences, commerce, and civilized life, are 
foreign, and perhaps very modem. The detection 
of these last, and of all other comqpted terms, will 
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in sense, and external form. Such words, when 
found to form their derivatives, according to the 
general system of the universal language, are a 
commentary of the most invaluable kind on the 
whole history of speech. By discovering the pro- 
cess of composition, proceeding from the radical 
WAG or WAEO, in Lye*s Saxon Dictionary, and by 
noting its various significations ; I was enabled to 
detect the same process from other Teutonic radi- 
cals ; to verify the important conclusion, that all 
the genuine Teutonic words under w were from 
wAo; and that this rule was respectively true, 
when applied to those under l, m, n, and r, and 
under every other consonant. As the Teutonic 
words under w are evidently the names of primary 
objects, and common in Latin, Slavic, and Sanscrit ; 
the original state of language in the various dialects, 
from Ireland to India, appeared at once in all its 
barren simplicity. The steps of the progress of 
composition remain very visible in numerous ex- 
amples, in all the dialects ; and as the method of 
derivation exhibits a most imiform and regular 
course, in the whole of these ; not a shadow of doubt 
is left on the general history of the radical word. 
—9* to the actual process of elision, contrac- 
tion, and corruption of vowels and consonants, in 
every idiom and dialect. By this alone the his- 
tory of words in that dialect can be traced or illus- 
trated. For instance, the well known pronunciation 
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of G hard like h, or, as it is sometimes written, en 
and GH, prevailed in the earlier Teutonic ; and the ■ 
traces of it enable us to discover the course of cor- , 
ruption, in many words of all the dialects. But the ' 
philologist must not be deceived so far by its ap- 
pearance in such Danish and Swedish words as 
VHAG, wreck ; in Saxon wrac ; in jkg, I ; as to sup- 
pose that this fonn of it is ancient. In the purer 
dialects, these words we wrac and ic, or ik : the 
c in both became ch guttural ; and then the gut- 
tural G was written in place of cr. Even in Latin 
o is not unfrequently written for the hard c or k. 
Examples are tjoil for wakil, firom wac or waec» 
watch, by the old Romans pronounced viciL ; and 
LUGERE,tocryaioud,lament, from HLUCKorHLuc, 
a loud sound, in Icelandic hloee. For the most 
part, however, the Latin g is radical and true. — 
10. not to abuse general rules. When we have 
ascertained that b or f, and v or w, are inter- 
changeable ; we must by no means decide in all 
cases according to that fact. Though y in Celtic 
be often expressed by F, it does not follow that all 
words under f began originally with v. The con- 
trary often is the case ; and the truth of this is to 
be estaUished by comparing these words in f, with 
others beginning with the same consonant in more 
hardy dialects. It is common in bodes of etymol(^ 
to see the Latin vates, and the Celtic faidh, a 
prophet, deduced from «ie root } but.vATEs is re- 
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lated to the Saxon woth, speech, eloquence, poet- 
ry, vaticinium ; and is from waota, spoken : The 
derivatWes of wao, cry, are vAOf re in Latin ; the 
Teutonic wep and wop, speak, cry, cry aloud, 
weep ; epein, to speak, and ops for wops, the 
▼oice ; the Latin vocare, and vocs or vox ; the 
Saxon WAL or wawl, cry ; this term woth, speech ; 
wORiAN, to speak, reckon, number ; whence worn, 
a number, and word, a saying, a word. Faidh is 
from FAO, speak, the origin of pari in Latin ; of 
fatum, the word of heaven ; of facundus, elo- 
quent, &c. &c. — 11. attentire comparison of the 
idioms of one dialect, and a judicious preference of 
that which is more simple, ancient, and rude, to 
that which is artificial, recent, and euphonic. 

7* The following rules are established by obser- 
vation, and deserve particular notice : 1. the most 
ancient words were short and monosyllabic ; a fact 
which rests on the authority of the short radical 
terms, into which most words, however long, may 
be analysed ; 2. words in the early stages of com- 
position were long, rude, and significative in all 
their parts. To give an example belonging to a 
stage of language ccmsiderably advanced ; tigund 
or tehund was ten ; but tioun-tehunds or ti- 
GUNSTEHUND was ten-tcus } which, by corruption, 
became thusunds and thusand, now thousand. 
In Sanscrit deshatdeshat was the same thing ; 
but it is now abbreviated into shat, both in San- 
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scrit and Slavic. Such abbreviations were, however, 
rare ; because very long words did not often occur. 
The radicals were monosyllabic, and so were the 
consigniiicatives ; so that the first compounds were 
generally harsh disyllables, ending in G, which was 
soon dismissed. We may see this in the compouods 
of WAG or WAEG, lift, bear, and carry. We have 
WAGEM and WAEGEN for WAGNA, a thing carried, an 
instrument of carriage, by contraction waen and 
■WAIN ; WAEG or gewaeg, a thing weighed, a 
weight, now iFur, as a wey of wool ; weoht and 
waeht, a contraction for waeged, now weight, 
and in some Teutonic idioms vtett. — 3. when 
many consonants meet together, on account of the 
difficulty of articulating them, they admit tn all 
the dialects a short vowel, which may be called a 
connective. Thus dearg, red in Celtic, is pro- 
nounced DEABIG, or vemaGularly teabic. In the 
second stage of language this was very common. 
They said lagida for lagda, laid ; wagida for 
wagda, shaken ; wagana for wagna, carried, and 
the like. — 4,. the evanescent nature of g soon per- 
mitted tbe radicals in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, 
to become pure verbs ; that is, verbs whose charac* 
teristic is a vowel. — S. in most derivatives of rag, 
such as those descending from gbag, brag, &c. 
there occurs a kind of metathesis throughout all the 
dialects. The Teutones said gabs and gras, wak- 
STLE and WRASTLB, BEIG and beorg, wrath and 
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WARTH, a passing spectre ; brod and boro, a deal 
or plank, a board ; and this transposition appears 
even in Saoscrity in which artha is said for ri- 
THA, GAR for ORA, TAR for TRA ; and so in 
many other roots.*— 6. the old violent methods of 
twisting and torturing one word into similarity with 
another, are quite unwarrantable and absurd. £- 
qually so is the transposition by which it is assert- 
ed, that MORPHEf shape, is converted into forma. 
— 7* when a weak vowel terminates a word, it is of- 
ten received into the penult syllable i and either 
coalesces into a kind of diphthong, with the vowel 
there, or maintains a separate sound. So, in Celtic, 

BARDE or BARDI, pOCtS, bcCOmCS BAIRD } and LAM- 
HE, hands, laimh. 



f The following additional Notes are selected from the first 

Manuscript Volume.]] 

See Page l6. Vol. I. 

The inhabitants of Europe, with the exception 
of some inconsiderable tribes, are descended from 
one race. This common origin, the existence of 
vrhich appears from language only, is remote and 
distant. History is searched in vain for the annals 
of ages, in which letters were unknown or despised. 
Though contiguity in place, resemblance in man- 
ners, and the other characteristics of kindred tribes, 
are infallible proofs of a£Einity in cases where they 
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of useful investigation to rema 
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life. The distance of the objects makes their rela- 
tive positions and size indistinct and uncertain. In 
the universal twilight, all presents an uniform re- 
semblance, addressed to the fancy rather than the 
judgment. According to the taste and prcrjudioes 
of the philosophical spectator, the view of savi^ 
man is gnmd and interesting, or rode and deform- 
ed. No allowance is made for that constant variety, 
which, in man and nature, requires to be specified, 
and separately considered. The same indiscrimina- 
tion, that has be^i allowed to pervert the genuine 
history of human society, has, even in our own 
times, corrupted the history of language. The 
study of philology has always been permitted to 
maintain a practical independence on reason and 
logic i but the number of sanguine theorists, who, 
in their own manner, have traced the most common 
words at one step to the language of Paradise, is 
here recalled to the attention of the reader, merely 
for the purpose of disclaiming all use in this work 
of that unphilosophical mode of inquiry. 

Theory, unsupported by actual facts, or by con- 
clusions drawn from premises according to unques- 
tionable general rules, is alone here disclaimed. No 

inquiry of this kind can proceed far without the 

aid of general principles. 
All the five European races, already noticed, at 

one period of their history, appeared in the same 

state of society. The Celts were a community of 
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wanderiog unsettled tribes. The numerous cliuu 
of Scandinavia and Germany, of ancient Greece 
ami Italy, perfectly correspond with the divided 
settlements of the Slav! and Finui. It in the task 
of speculative philosophy to trace the moral and po- 
litical resemblance of nations in the different stages 
of their progress. The result of such investigation ^ 
must always be of a very general nature ; and, if 
it be applied, as a law, to compel into close affiaity 
races that have a radical but not a strict relation, 
we embrace a metaphysical cloud, instead of sub- 
stantial science. On this fallacious principle, many 
learned writers view the Celts and Germans as one 
people, and find no difficulty in establishing the 
consanguinity of the Jews and Americans.* 

But practical observation, as well as the evidence 
of customs, language, and history, reject this phi- 
losophical confu^oD. Ciesar discerned, without 
any r^ard to the many points of coincidence in 
their way of life, that the Celtae and Germans 
were different nations. No deception in the com- 
mon name of Scythae can impose a lasting belief, 
that the Slavi, Finni, and Goths, were the same 
T8ce.t Langu^ often dispels the obscurities of 



" See Adair's TraTeUin North Amer'Hx, pauim- 
t The Dame Scythae wu given by the later Greeks to al- 
most every nation on the Danube or Euxine. Mr Pinkcrton 
has made most unwarrantable use of this word. 
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^mtiquity, and the mist thinly but beautifully raised 
by ignorant speculation. The affinity of the Teuto* 
nic dialects is intimate and close ; the Greek and 
Latin have a considerable resemblance ; all the Sla- 
vic varieties verge towards one point ; the Celtic 
tongues have a perceptible similarity ; the Finnish 
differs from all .these, but is nearly related to the 
qpeech of the Laplanders, and of some tribes on 
the Frozen Ocean. It is impressed on every inqui- 
sitive mind, that the nations of our continent, 
though possibly from ^ne family, consist of sepa* 
rate races, long divided from one another, and each 
entitled, from the beginning of their appearance in 
history, to a character, as distinct as belongs to 
rivers that fall from different parts of the same 
mountain. 

Truth, the object of all rational inqmry, demands 
this acknowledgment. But in what state of society 
was the primeval tribe which sent off, at different 
periods, the Celtae, Greeks, Teutones, and Slavi ? 
If we scruple to admit that these races came suc« 
cessively from a parent stock, were they descended 
from one another ; and is it consistent with expe- 
rience, that any colony has so far changed its dia- 
lect from that of the mother people, as the Celtic 
differs from the Teutonic, the Teutonic from the 
Greek, the Finmsh from the Slavic ? Was the Ian- 
guage of the parent stock of these five races of men 
invented by itself, or transmitted to it from anti- 

VOL. II. E e 
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quity ? As the relation amoQg the various Euro* 
pc»n and Indian dialects is rertain, thougli not al- 
together obvious, may we venture to consider Asia 
as the cradle of the tribes which, at different pe- 
riods, entered the western continent ? 

Each of these interrogations merits an answer 
formed by strict and philosophical induction. Theo- 
logy has left its province to decide that the nortli- 
em nations are of one family ; that all their lan- 
guages arc remotely descended from the Hebrew ; 
and that it argues the most criminal infidelity to 
doubt vfhether the Cimbri were the posterity of 
Gomer, the Germans of Togarmah, and the Goths 
of Magog. Such assumptions have their conveni- 
ence -y they seem to illustrate an obscure subject, 
the first population of the earth ; they sanction a 
wild and lawless etymology, in which it is impossible 
to place any rational confidence ; and though they 
are almost unsupported by history and philology, 
they ai'e, perhaps, not destitute of some connection 
with truth. The following facts are the result of 
the inquiries in this work. 

I. That the language of which a different dialect 
is spoken by each of the European races, rose from 
a few rude monosyllables. 

II. That each of these races received it in a 
state considerably advuiced ; and that npne of them 
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separated from the original stock before the lan- 
guage had obtained a particular form of cbmposi- 
tion ; or, in other words, of inflection and deriya- 
tion, which is radically the same ki all the dia- 
lects. 

The great hndmariks of European philology are, 
1 • Coincidence in the form of the words in the 
different dialects ; 2. Coincidence in the signifi- 
cation of the words ; S. Coincidence in the inflec- 
tions and terminations of nouns and verbs ; 4. Si- 
milarity of the process of derivation of nouns and 
!Ferbs in all the dialects ; 5. Illustration afforded 
by comparing all the varieties of one dialect, as of 
the Teutonic, respecting its original state, and re- 
specting its affinity to others, «uch as the Greek or 
Sanscrit. 

• 

III. That some of the races appear from ap- 
proximation of dialect to have been more nearly 
allied to one another than to the rest. The Teu- 
tones^and Greeks are, perhaps, of this description ; 
though it cannot be safely affirmed that these races 
ivere originally one. The Indians, Persians, and 
Slavi, seem to have been one branch of the general 
stock. The affinity also between the Celts and the 
eastern nations is closer than could have been ex- 
pected. It is proved by the identity of the form and 
signification of many words in their dialects, rather 
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taken place in Ciaul« Spain, and Italy ; a c<msider- 
able but distinct accession of foreign nords must be 
made in almost every language, by the channels of 
commerce and science ; but the figure and substance 
of the prevailing tongue, though much modified, 
cannot, without the influence of an uncertain 
extent of ages and revolutions, be entirely chan- 
ged. 

Nothing is more common than the extinction of 
the language of a small victorious tribe, after a 
settlement in a conquered country. The Franks 
adopted the Romance or Gaulic Latin. The Nor- 
mans abandoned their Norwegian, Teutonic, or 
Norse, &r the French. The Mongols in India and 
China lost the use of their own language. From 
the form of the Belgic names mentioned by Oesar 
and others, I believe that the Belgae, though most- 
ly of German extraction, spoke a variety of the 
Gaulic or Celtic. 

V. That, therefore, it is not safe to assume it 
as a principle, that the Celtae, Teutones, Slavi, 
Greeks, and Finni, were, at any given time, of one 
language, or at one period dispersed over £i 
neither is it certain that any one of these 
sprung from another of them, so as to belong 
as a colony. All the Celtic nations may be 
dered as colonies o{ the first Celtic race. The sa,m 
may be admitted respectively of thfi: 
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forests* They expelled the finni from these to the 
shores of the Baltic and the White Sea ; on which 
a language is still spoken, that distinguishes from 
the other races an original and very ancient part of 
the population of Europe. The Slavic and Visi- 
gothic retain the inflections of the noun in a purer 
state than they are found in 



VI. That, though each of these races seems to 
have received the language in a different state and 
form, and, consequently, to have merited the name 
of a separate branch from the time of its appearance 
in Europe ; yet, it is certain that the language of each 
tribe has undergone considerable change and mul- 
tiplied varieties, the study of which is a fund of 
grammatical knowledge, as it reveals the process by 
which the mind operates on the medium of thought, 
— ^the actual means and laws of sound philology, and 
the degree in which language varies in a given pe- 
riod. All the Teutonic dialects are plainly of one 
class ; but time has formed them into orders, gene- 
ra, and varieties ; from which philology* can easily 
select what is common to them all, and discern 
what originally constituted their substance. By 
such examination, the oldest state of the Teutonic 
is discovered ; and subsequent changes observed 
and explained. The same inquiry prosecuted 
through the Celtic, Greek, Indian, and other 
tongues, analyses not the varieties of a single dia- 
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the Celtae of Gaul were of the British, not of the 
Hibeniiaii race. This fact is, however, obscured by 
the radical identity of the British and Irish tonguesii^ 
It is better confirmed, that the ancient Scotch, whose 
descendants are now found chiefly in the north of 
Britain, were an Irish colony, which arrived oir the 
western coast of this island in the banning of the 
sixth century. Their language and customs succeed- 
ed to those of the Britons, whom they dispossessed 
of a considerable part of the country. Their princes 
ascended by inheritance the throne of the Picts, a 
British nation of disputed origin, that ruled from 
the Forth to the extremity of Caledonia^ 

Dr Jamieson, in the Preface to his valuable 
Scotish Dictionary, has supported, with great learn** 
ing and ingenuity, the Teutonic origin of the Picts* 
His arguments from history only show that some 
Belgic tribes settled in Britain. His proofs from 
language are learned, but delusive ; because he for-* 
gets that Celtic and Teutonic are radically one ; 
and he overlooks characteristic differences. 

By extension of territory, and affinity with Eng- 
land, the Anglo-Norman became the language of 
the court, and of the south of Scotland. The Cel* 
tic or Gaelic still continues to maintain itself in 
the North, in a state little different from the Irish, 
the words being almost the same, and the structure 
every way similar. 
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See Page JSl, Vol. II. 

Conjecture Joosely verges into an opinion, that 
the Teutonic race had held a separate and inde- 
pendent existence in the Russian or Polish forests 
for many ages. This is probable, because the lan- 
guage ifi strong, rude, original, and so free from 
external corruption, that, while the Celtic, Greek, 
Latin, and Indian, show numerous proofs of hav- 
ing run, in the same channel, at some intennediate 
period, the Teutonic coalesces in these indications 
with none of them, but maintains its own peculiar 
and primitive cooive. It ia, indeed, true, that all 
these languages, not excepting the Teutonic, are 
radically one. Though their respective properties 
have a well defined and real resemblance or di£fer- 
ence ; yet the chain of connection is more eauly 
established than at first might be expected. The 
Celtic abounds in very ancient forms of words, 
common at this day in Enrope and Asia. The 
Cymraig or British ofl^n determines the uncor- 
rupted state o£ these terms in the Celtic ; and, by 
certain intermediate notices, unites the Celtic and 
Teutonic. The latter is, with little difiiculty, iden- 
tified with the Latin, Greek, Persic, and Sanscrit. 

The impression which indelibly rests on every 
mind that has compared the remains and relative 
affinities of the German dialects, is, that the Visi- 
gothic, Burgundian, Longobardic, Vandalic, and 
Suevic tribes, were not only radically, but circum- 
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stantially the same people, united by that consan- 
guinity which exists among the inhabitants of one 
district. The relation between Gothic and AUip- 
mannic is intimate and obvious. The Anglo-Sax- 
on holds the next aflBmity. The Suic^thic, which 
is the parent of the Swedish, Danish, and Icelandic, 
is a dialect by itself ; and must not be considered 
as the peculiar speech of the conquerors of Rome, 
which is known to haye nearly approached the 
Alamannic. 

Most of the reasonings in this work derive their 
value and strength 'from the luminous application 
of the Teutonic dialects. Our national literature 
looks to these as the genuine source of much anti- 
quarian illustration. The materials of philology, as 
furnished by the ancient or modem Teutonic tribes, 
excellently unites with those furnished by other 
tribes. 



See Page 11, Vol. I. and SSI, Vol. IL 

The Slavonian language is the speech of the 
Vends, Livonians, Russians, Poles, Bohemians, 
Dalmatians or Croats, Servians, Moldavians, and a 
variety of inferior tribes. The extent of the Rus- 
sian empire has in late times made it vernacular 
from the Caucasean mountains to Nova 2^1ia. 
.In the ninth century it vras established on the 
Adriatic. 
The Slavonic language was described by Proco- 
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. The Greek nations seem to have entered their 
country from the North. Thessaly has been named 
as the principal seat of their population. The inti- 
mate affinity which they long acknowledged with 
the Thracians cannot now be confirmed by the 
comparison of languages. The lonians and Dorians 
must have been of one family ; and viewing the 
mother countries apart from the colonies^ we can- 
not be led to consider the most ancient Greeks as 
very numerous. On comparing the most simple 
Greek words with the hardy vocabulary of the 
Teutonic tribes, we are amused and instructed by 
an ample view of the process by which language is 
softened and refined. The words retain their essen- 
tial parts ; but the harsh articulations are dismissed, 
or changed into others of a softer organ. Original 
and radical terms coalesce with their auxiliaries. 
Vowels naturally separated melt into compounds. 
The whole system of speech becomes more vocal. 
The music of language is rendered perceptible^ 
andy at length, an object of ordinary composition. 
The mind vibrates between the perfect harmony of 
the Iliad and the strong and rather dissonant simf 
plicity of Alfred apd Caedmon : Yet the vocabulary 
and grammar of the Greek and Yisigothic are rar 
dically the same. How many ages must have elapr 
sed before the primitive Ionian became the language 
of Homer. 
The colonies which peopled Jtalyi and were the 
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ancestors of the Latin tribes, spoke a dialect frhid 
neither possessed the polish nor corniptioDs of thi 
Ionian. The Latin of Rome is radically the same 
as the Greek. It is, however, much more origioal 
and inflejcible. It was the speech of a warlike race, 
^vhose manners and discipline were stem and se- 
vere ; who inherited the simple policy of the 8a- 
bines and Hetniriam -, nations that aeem to have 
combined ascetic superstition with the spirit of de- 
mocracy. Nothing is more remarkable in the an- 
cient Latin than its brevity of expression. It re- 
jects the use of demonstrative terms, except on ex- 
traordinary occapions. It admits none of the Greek 
variety. AH ii ademn, coneise, .and energetie; 
Those who are conversant in philology may observe 
rather too much of this character in the comic dic- 
tion of Fiautus and Terence, which they may com- 
pare with the dialect of Aristophanes. 

The descendants of the uicient Greeks are <Hily 
found on the native territory of their ancestors; 
but the Roman tongue became the vernacular and 
imiveifal language of the states, that had £illen uq. 
der the dominion of Rome ; and of many tribes 
that never submitted to its arms. In Sptnn the 
Latin superseded the Visigothic, which had al- 
most extinguished the use of the Yasque and 
Celtic. The Fraaks foi^t their Tudesque or 
Teutonic, and adopted in its place the provincial 
Roman, with a German idiom, and a Gaelic accent. 
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Italy itself, and the islands in the neighbourhood, 
receiyed the language of the conquest, which they 
underwent in the days of the republic. The Sa- 
bine, Tuscan, and all later Italian dialects, except- 
ing those derived from the Latin, are now reduced 
to a few words found in the researches of gramnut* 
rians and antiquaries. 

As it is but a small number of men or countries 
that reach an eminent station in the service of ex- 
alting the character, and increasing the happiness 
of the species, we need not greatly lament that obb 
livion which has buried nations and dialects little 
entitled to remembrance. At the same time, we 
have lost with these a part of the history of hu- 
man society, which is always affected by relative, 
though otherwise unimportant circumstances. A 
knowledge of the barbarous tribes from which the 
polished comniunities of Rome and Athens derived 
the foundations of their laws, manners, and religion, 
would have solved many problems, now unsatis* 
iactorily determined by philosophical conjecture, 
which, like natural theology, often needs particular 
confirmation. 



See Page 18, Vol. I. and 3£l, VoL II. 

The contrast between the fortune, character, and 
country of the Finns, and other European nations, 
occupies the immense difference between the savage 
Laplander and polished Briton. The fens of the 
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which relates to the history, connection, and pro- 
perties of the dialects of the north of Asia, has ne» 
ver been cultivated. The manner and the means 
of prosecuting such inquiries are, in fact, neither 
well understood, nor, as yet, ofcgects of literary care^ 
in Europe. 

See Page 18, Vol. I. and 321, Vol. IL 

The English, it has already been observed, are 
the progeny of the Giotae, Angli, and Saxons. 
iThe time of their settlement in Britain is well 
known. The Angli were noticed by Tacitus; 
the Saxons by Ptolemy. Both inhabited the coun- 
try between the Elbe and the Danish isles, and 
were nearly related to the Frisii. The Anglo* 
Saxons and ancient Dutch were the same peo- 
ple, as is proved by their dialects. The modem 
Dutch language, .though deprived of its soft conso- 
nants by the injury of time, is a curious and inter- 
mediate link between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
German. The characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
dialect was a more delicate pronunciation of the 
vowels that was common in the east of Germany. 
The dental consonants were also softened. In other 
respects, the vocabulary and inflections were the 
same as in the other varieties of the Teutonic. The 
Frisii, that associated themselves with the Saxons, 
spoke not the dialect which, in later times, has been 
observed in Friesland, and which, from the Norse 
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the different modes of pranoundng t^e same Ian- 
gmige are still perceptible in the English proTinces* 
Tlie Frisian or Dutch sound of s is common in 
Somersetshire* A hollow manner of pronounciig 
A has long discriminated the southern and western 
English from the An^o-SaxoD of bodu» and the 
lowland Scotch* The words bone^ alonb, moan, 

XONDEy STONE, BOND, fOT BAN Or BANB^ AI^ANK» 

MAENE, LAND, STANE, BAND, exemplify thk pecu- 
liar and extensive practice. 

TlKHigh the conquerors of Britain were composed 
of many tribes, we easily disoorer from the names 
of their chiefs that they spoken with some yariation, 
that language which was used in after times by Be- 
da, Alfred, and Caedmoiu The names Hengist, 
Horsa, Etbelbert, Aesoa or Oesca, Adla^ Ida, 
Eormenric, Ceolin, Kenric, belonged to tht chiefip, 
or their immediate descendants, who fotmded the 
Heptarchy. They sore all German, not Scandina- 
vian ; and some of them illustrate the history of the 
old Saxons, who were commonly called AscaMAkll* 
Ni, or Shiftmen ; a title descriptive of their pira^ 
tical life. Hengist and Horsa are the Teutonic 
names of a steed and a horsest Absca mgnifies 
one who uses a ship. Cxolwin is a person who 
conquers in a keei or cbol, which was the very 
appellation applied to their vessels by the Ger- 
mans of the Elbe. Eormenric^ the fourth King 
of Kent, of the line of Hengist, bore the name 
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of Hermanric, the celebrated Monarch of the 
Goths in Scythia, and of the illustrious Anni- 
nius, the antagonist of the Romiius. The word 
Hebmann signifies a man of the army, a warrior ; 
and HEaMANQic, the king of warriors. Among 
the sovereigns of the heptarchy, we find Ceolhic, 
the king of the ship ; Ceolwulf, the wolf of the 
ship ; Sae-bert, bright at sea ; EscwiN, the friend 
or lover of the ship. Some of their names indicate 
the vicinity between their original settlements and. 
the North. The rejection of w in the beginning of 
words, and a greater degree of contraction than oc- 
curs in the German, mark the approach to the Scaor 
dinavian. The names Offa and Uppa for Woffa, 
which ngnifies the furious or mad, and is nearly 
synonymous with Woden ; Oswald, Oswio, Os, 

RIC, OsGAR, OSBEORN, OsBRAND, and OsFBID, 

are almost Danish. For Woden, in the Scandi- 
navian dialect, was called Otuinn ; and, by nay 
of eminence, as, which is pronounced long and 
hollow, like os. Its genuine form was ans ; and 
the sense is the gracious or good ; a very ancient 
title of heroes and demigods. Odinn was frequent- 
ly called by this name i and the words here men- 
tioned were formerly written Answald, Answig, 
Ansaeic, Ansoab, Ansbeorn, Ansbrand, and 
Ansfbid. 

The Angii were the most numerous division o€ 
the colonists. Their name and dialect prevailed 
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over those of their companions. All the numerous 
writings in the Anglo-Saxon, which are preserved, 
are their dialect. Indeed, the 'fragment of Caed- 
mon, composed about A. D. 660 ; the works of 
Beda, written before 7^ ; the translations made 
by King Alfred before 900 ; and the wild ode on 
the battle of Brunanburg, A. D. 938, are in the 
same variety of the Teutonic ; which is neither 
Danish nor German, though related to both. Its 
coincidence with the Yisigothic and Alamannic, 
the purest dialects of the German, confirms two 
important facts ; first, that the account of the emi- 
gration of the Groths from the Baltic, given by 
their historian Jomandes, is essentially true ; next, 
that the close similarity among all the German dia- 
lects; for example, between the Alamannic and 
Yisigothic ; the Yisigothic and English ; the Eng- 
lish and the Low Dutch or Belgic ; arises from the 
recent separation of the original Teutonic race, 
and marks the period to be not very remote at 
which the Western and Eastern Germans were one 
people. 

The fragment of Caedmon, mentioned above, 
follows. 



Nu we sceolon herigean^ 
Heofon-rices weard^ 
^f etodes mihte. 
And his modFgethanc, 
Weorc wuldor-faeder. 
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Frea ael-mibtig. 
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Bedc, l9 ^U^. 


Book IV. c. »"* 



Literal Translation of the Fragment. — " Now 
we ahall praise the warden (keeper^ gusrdion) of 
tlie kiogdom of hMven* the might of the CreattHv 
aod his coumel (mind-thought,) the work of the 
glorious Father, when he, the eternal Lord, fixed 
the beginning of each of the wonders. He first 
framed to earth's sous hearen for a covering— he, 
the holy Creator : then the Guardian of mankind, 
the eternal Lord, afterwards made the earth (mid- 
dle ward or r^on, alluding to the cosmogony inS 
the north, in which earth is said to have been 
formed in the great gap between the fiery and fro- 
zen worlds) a plain or field of residence for men— 
the Almighty Master." 

It deserves attention, that many of the phrases 
ascribed by Hickes to the Dano-Saxon poetry ap- 
pear in this fragment. I have no. doubt that the 
language of the first Saxon settlers differed very 
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attle from that of Alfred, who died A. D. 900. 
Except a few words and phrases of Danish origin, 
the Anglo-Saxon received little or no change from 
the conquest by Cnut. 

The language of the Anglo^^Saxons seems not 
to have differed materially in the days of Beda and 
Alfred from what it was in the reign of Hengist. 
It was pure, copious* and strong, admitting unli- 
mited composition. Like all the older German dia- 
lects, it possessed inflections, and the same facility 
for being transposed that belonged to the Greek, 
Latin, and Sanscrit. Like these last, it required 
not the use of rhyme in Tersification, nor any re- 
strictions different from a particular accent and ar- 
rangement of syllables. Quantity, or eren num- 
ber of syllables, were little regarded in Teutonic 
poetry. All the northern verses were short, of 
four, five, six, seven, eight, or nine syllables, vary- 
ing in this rei^ect according to convenience. Each 
verse in early times appears to have been merely a 
short section of speech, the principal syllables of 
which were accompanied, when sung or chaunted, 
by notes extemporally struck on the harp. Alli- 
teration yrss afterwards introduced as an ornament 
of language, and subjected to certain rules by 
learned Scalds ; but the unlearned followed their 
own simple and ancient method. All the Saxon 
poetry that remains is in this short verse. The 
Edda, the death-song of Regnar Lodbrog, the fine 
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death, and an implicit reliance on the approaching 
fUicity which they were taught to expect in the 
sumaons of Odinn. As these qualities formed the 
96Le character, which was reckoned worthy of man, 
or approved by the gods ; they were celebrated by 
the northern poets with fierce, unconstrainedf and 
incredible entwiasm. 

. In the decline of the Saxon govemmeot, the 
Danes seized the English sceptre, and imparted a 
transient variation to the manners and language of 
the country. The change was exceedingly faint, 
and perceptible only to the nicest discernment* 
Where the Danes settled in considerable force, the 
Scandinavian dialect must have been preserved for 
one or two ages j but the speech of the native po- 
pulation soon overcame it. Some Danish words 
were incorporated with the language ; and the na- 
tional poetry seems to have imbibed the true spirit 
of the northern Scalds. The translations by Al- 
fred, the paraphrase of Genesis ascribed to Caed- 
mon, and the poetical fragment of the book of Ju- 
dith, are admirable monuments of the Dano-Saxon 
age. 

I use this expression in compliance with the ar- 
rangement of Hickes, to be found in his rare and 
valuable work, the Thesaurus of the Northern li- 
terature and Languages } but I consider the lan- 
guage of England, between A. D. 700 and 1000, 
as Sa^ipn, the dialect of the first settlers, and by no 
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was as yet ungreen with grass, covered with imiii 
ocean, black continual night far and wide/' 

The third stanza of the VoluspOf the only an* 
cient northern poetry which I have met with in 
long verse, is as follows : 

Ar rar alldi;— tha er Ymer bygde. 
Var-a sandur^ ne soer— ni sualur um. 
Yord fanst oefa— nie uphimin. 
Gap yar ginnunga — enn graa hverge. 

See Hickes' S, Gram. p. 105. 

** The beginning of ages it was when Ymer 
lived or dwelt : there were no sands, nor seas, nor 
winds: the earth was found no where, nor the 
heaven above : there was a yawning chasm, but no 
grass." 

Ymer and Aurgsmlir, words which signify 
the first-created or original old man, are the 
names of the giant that was generated from the 
lieat and frost of the two regions of cold and fire, 
in the great void. The children of Bor, that is, 
production or creation, slew this giant, and formed 
the parts of the earth from the various parts of his 
body. See the later Edda, cap. 5. The whole is 
an allegory, as appears from the names. Ymir is 
eternal, ever, perpetual. 

According to the northern mythology, Yggdcai* 
til, the dew-dropping tree of time, has three roots, 
one extending over the Hrimthursir, or giants 
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of France^ where he and his followers settled in 

A.D.912. 

The Franks have claimed the gl^ of subduing 
Britain, in the person of William I. This, though 
of little consequence at present, is not historically 
true ; for no scourge, not even Attila's army, was 
ever more formidable on the borders of France 
than the Norman depredations between the eighth 
and ninth centuries. They ruined that country, 
burnt the first cities in the kingdom, and the pa- 
lace of Charlemagne himself, at Aix-la-Chapelle, a 
short time after his death. By inspecting the an- 
tiquities of Normandy, I suppose it* would not be 
difficult to trace most of the Conqueror's barons, 
not to the Salic land, but the Dofrine mountains. 
See the Scriptores Normanic. of Du Chesne, pM" 
sim. 

The Normans established themselves in Neustria 
and Britanny. Their exploits in Europe and Asia 
covered them with glory. In the year 1066, Wil- 
liam, the fifth in a direct line from Rolf, conquered 
England, and commenced the ambitious experi- 
ment of changing the language of his new domi* 
nions. His ancestors had abandoned the Danish 
for the French, or corrupted Latin, of the tenth 
century. The Anglo-Saxon resisted the French 
dialect of the Normans for three hundred years ; 
and survived it, with little more injury to the Teu- 
tonic idiom, than was contracted by the other dia- 
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lectt of Germany in the same period of time. The 
inflections in the uouos and verbs gradually de- 
cayed, and, ID niaoy instances, disappeared ; a 
considerable number of French words displaced 
tlie pure Saxon terms; but these innovations are 
partly recent. For many genuine names and phrases 
are supposed to have perished between the age of 
Bede and Cliaucer, which existed in common use 
long after the Norraan French was obsolete. 

This has not been so carefully observed by wri- 
ters on the English language as its importance 
seems to deserve. The Norman French undoubt- 
edly exerted very considerable influence on the 
English ; but it cannot be charged with the greater 
part of that difference which exists between Anglo- 
Saxon and the modern tongue. Let the reader 
compare modem Low and High Dutch with Saxon 
or Alamannic of the age of Louis the Pious, 8^0, 
and he wilt see the power of time on dialects never 
disturbed by invasion. 

The Noimans composed many poems or romances 
in the short stanza of the Skalds. This word, and 
that of Bard, may be explained in passing. Skaldr 
is he that sounds alond. The verb is sceal or 
SCAL, raise a loud sharp sound. It is now degraded 
with us into squeal and scold, which have none of 
the original dignity of the word. Bard is not 
Celtic alone, though much used in that language. 
It is from ber or bar, rear aloud> raise a loud noise* 
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BAftDrrus wbb the nrnae made oik their ahieldi Irf 
the encient Germans, The ancient Skald is tb^ 
peatedt or rather bawled out» their rude short 
verseSi striking the harp as they proceeded, in a 
?ery wild and enthusiastic manner. 

The Anglo*Saxon language was introduced into 
Scotland by the NorthumlnriAns, where it undeiv 
went the changes that took place from the elerenth 
to the thirteenth century. These were incessantly 
produced by a constant influx of Anglo-Norman 
chiefs, who were patronised by the Scotish kings^ 
as the possessors of every military and civil accom* 
plishment* The south of Scotland was coloniied 
by these, and converted into a wealthy, cultivated, 
and civilised district. The pretended Teutonism 
of the Picts, the offipring of the ancient Caledo* 
nians, is altogether disproved by the philological 
discovery, that they spoke a dialect of the Cambro* 
British ; and the credulity of those writers who 
attempt to derive, in a very violent manner, words 
evidently British or Irish from the Gothic, is dif- 
ferent in form, more than in principle, from the 
efforts of the Welsh etymologists, to claim a prior 
right to several thousands of nouns and verbs, which 
their countrymen have borrowed from the English. 

The ancient history of the Scoto-Saxons has been 
fiilly illustrated by Mr Chalmers in his Caledonia. 
Our present Scotch dialect is from the true Saxon 
of Northumberland, the language of Bede and Al- 
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fincUi a term in his native language very' similar to 
one usfed by a neighbouring nation, he, for the ho» 
noiir of his country, claims original right to it* In 
this manner Richards, in his Welsh- English Dic- 
tionary, tells us that sprig, a branch, is from ys 
BRIG, the top or branch ; and bungler, a botcher^ 
one unskilful in any craft;, from bon y oler, the 
bottom or last of the musicians. Even modem 
books on philological subjects are full of these ab- 
surdities. 



See Page 21, Vol. I. 

A diligent student may find in the Anglo- 
Saxon a key to all the dialects of ancient Germany. 
One of these connects the Teutones with, the na- 
tions of Scythia and India, by exhibiting many of 
those primitive peculiarities that other dialects have 
lost, and by fixing the original forms of words com- 
mon to them all, as well as a central point in the 
history of Germany, to which the affinities of its 
tribes approach at relative distances. The Visi- 
goths, according to their historian Jomandes, whose 
authority in this particular is amply confirmed by 
philology, were part of a small colony from Scan- 
dinavia. His narrative wears the wild and fabu- 
lous disguise which tradition imparts to truth* 
The adventurous crews of three ships leave the 
coasts of the large island Scandia, sul towards the 
xaoutlis of the Vistula, and land on the southern 
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ea$t. Under Filimer, their fifth king, the Goths, 
finding their settlements too narrow, crossed the 
Tistuls, entered Scythia, and, attracted by the rich 
pastures which they continued to find in their route 
through the plains of Poland, they drove their herds 
and waggons, with considerable difficulty and loss, 
through the deep marshes of Polesia. A part of 
the nation, and of its large droves of cattle» was 
left on the banks of the Prepiec* The most ad- 
venturous gained the country on the western branch 
of the Dnieper ; and, hstving dispersed the Sarmatic 
or Slavonic tribe of Spali, a division of the Venedi, 
lit kst encamped on the Euxine. 

This series of the Gothic migrations, which it 
required a period of several centuries to complete^ 
becomes consistent, from the* evidence of Pliny, 
Tacitus, and Ptolemy ; from the general history of 
barbarous society ; and, above all, from the import- 
ant fact, that the Goths, Gepidae, Burgundiana^ 
Vandals, and Longobardi, spoke the same dialect 
of the Teutonic language. The names of their 
chiefs uniformly attest this position ^o be well 
founded. To insist on the similarity of laws, cus- 
toms, and manners, which connected these tribes 
with one another, would be to use only a general 
argument applicable to the whole of Germany. 
Their vicinity on the shores of the Baltic, and the 
infallible indications of their dialects, remove all 
doubt from the subject, and destroy the ftunda- 
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tioiis of the opinion, that the GcUe and Gothi 
were the same people, or that the current of emi- 
gration flowed from the Euxine to the Scandina- 
vian sea. 

A very valuable fragment of the translation of 
the Scriptures by Wulfula, the first Bishop of the 
Visigoths, has escaped the ravages of time. This 
MS. was found in the monastery of Werden, in 
the duchy of Berg. It is still preserved iu Swe- 
den, and has been oflen described. The first 
printed edition of it was given by Francis Junins 
in 1665. He was profoundly skilled in the an- 
cient Teutonic, an eminent scholar, and the great 
restorer of that kind of leai-ning. His edition 
is not very correct, as he was old, and the MS. 
dim and defaced. An edition from his edition was 
published by Stiernholm, with all its inaccuracies. 
Stiernholm's edition has the Icelandic and Swedish 
Gospels parallel to the Visigothie. The best and 
only correct edition was published by Lye, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, after a cor- 
rect copy taken from the MS. itself by Benzelius, 
Archbishop of Upsal, a learned but not enlightened 
scholar. His account of Ulphlla is singularly con- 
fused and absurd. 

It presents us with a genuine specimen of the 
language of Alaric, and of ancient Germany. No 
other monument of the Teutonic can claim an 
equal sliare of literary veneration, in respect t^age 
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or utility! as the certainty that it was made jfrom a 
Greek MS. confirms it to be the work of the apos- 
tle of the Visigoths, while the original cast of the 
dialect itself resolves innumerable difficulties in the 
study of European philology. The Visigothic has 
all the inflections and peculiarities of the Greek 
and Latin, in a state of comparative perfection. 
We can account, by its assistance, for the appear- 
ance which the languages of all Europe have gra- 
* dually assumed. In a word, whoever has examined 
the Visigothic with a learned and philosophical spi« 
lit, has seen the language of Homer, the oldest 
European writer, in its infancy } and an original 
section of the process by which the mind has formed 
speech. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Visigothic are nearly re- 
lated, but they are not absolutely the same dialect. 
That they were the same at no very distant periodf 
is perfectly obvious. Persons conversant in the 
history and topography of Germany, will recollect 
that the original seat of the Saxons was at the 
mouth of the Elbe ; that the Angli and Warini 
were united tribes; and that Pliny affirms the 
Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, and Guttones (Go- 
thens,) to be part of the Vindili (Wandelen,) the 
fifth great division of the Germans. All these 
tribes were in fact only one people, and probably 
the excrescent population of the Suevi. That 
mighty aboriginal stock seems to have produced 
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tome philology is great and valuable. It is a link 
in the historical chain which is formed across the 
eontinent in this relative series ; 1. the Visigo- 
thic ; 2. the Alamannic ; S. the Low Dutch ; 4. the 

Anglo-Saxon. 



See FMge S5, Vdi. I. and S21, Vol. II. 

The Franks are the posterity of the western 
Germans, that bravely resisted the arms of Rome. 
Tlie Chauci, Cherusci, Chamavi, Saiii, and some 
other tribes on the Weser and Rhine, are supposed to 
have formed a kind of confederacy, about the middle 
of the third century. The Alamanni separated from 
the Suevic tribes, during the reign of the Emperor 
Caracalla, between A. D. 211 and A. .D. 217. 
The Germans on the Lower Rhine, it is believed, 
ftrmed their association about A. D. S40. Both of 
these formidable races were checked in their depre* 
dations on the empire by Julian, in 357 and 958. 
He drove the Chamavi over the Rhine ; but the 
Sslii, a more pacific division of the Franks, were 
pennitted to settle in Toxandria, a marshy low dis- 
triet, near the mouths of the Meuse and Scheld. 
SVom the year 420 till 481, the Franks, though di- 
vided into several tribes on the Scheld, Meuse, and 
Rhine, obeyed the authority of their native princes, 
ehosen from the noble family of Merowigs. In 
486, Hlodowigs, or Clovis, son of Childebert, 
prince of the Salian tefte, began bis conquests ; 
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which, before KU death in 5\i, extended over every 
part of Gaul ; and subjected to his dominion the 
Alamanni and Burgundiones, two powerful nations, 
whose territories, at this day, form a considerable 
portion of modem France. 

The dialect of the ancient Franks is preserved 
only in the proper names transmitted to us in their 
history, in the phrases, titles, and terms found in 
their laws, which were very early expressed in bar- 
barous Latin ; along with the Teutonic words now 
embodied with the fVeitch. 

In genuine Francic, leod was a man, a free man ; 
and LEODiNiA, w rather LBODiNAta wunuu ^The 
name chwene was also in use. Lbudb was the fine 
for a man's life, the wera or wareoild ; sai^, a 
house, with a court or hedge afaout.it. The anti- 
quaries pretend, that the Salic Uw waa the law of 
households, or steadings, which always went to 
heirs-male. Gehage was an inclosed or hedged 
wood, which must be distinguished from haoen* a 
field. 

The Franks held, from the beginning of their 
monarchy, so close a connection with the Romans, 
that they gradually assumed the use of the Roman 
language. The Salic laws themselves were written 
in con'upted Latin ; and the Franco-Teutonic, or 
Tiidesque, scarcely existed, as a separate dialect, in 
the age of Charlemagne, whose desire to preserve 
(he idiom and ancient hiitory of his foreftthen is 
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generally known. Under his dynasty, the Franeo- 
Tudesque and Alamannic began to be in some de- 
gree confounded with one another. The aflBnity, 
indeed, of the IVancic and Alamannic seems to 
have been close and intimate ; but the rhythmical 
versions of the Harmony of the Gospels by Tatian 
and Otfrid, made in the ninth century ; and all the 
other monuments of the Alamannic church, pid^- 
lished by Goldast and Schilter ; are not in the na- 
tive dialect of the Franks, but in that of their tri- 
butary Germans, particularly those who inhabited 
round the abbey of St Galle. 

I do not mean by this that there was any great 
difl^nce between the Francic and Alamannic. On 
the contrary, I apprehend that they were almost 
the same. The Franks were true Germans, a gal- 
lant, independent, and most adventurous race, simi- 
lar, in many respects, to the Saxons. They preced- 
ed that people in maritime depredations ; and often 
issued from their seats, near the mouths of the 
Rhine and Ems, to disturb the coasts of the Ro- 
man empire. They had no kings in their early 
state ; but, like their ancestors, the Chamavi and 
Catti, were governed by chiefs. The preface to the 
Salic laws, in Schilter's work, shows that their set- 
tlements between the river Sala and Ems were di- 
vided into GAUEN, or districts, called by us can- 
tons, and by the Romans paoi. Each canton had 
its place of public meeting, called haoen, a fiel4 a 
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word Still occurring in Germany, in such names as 
GiiuBBENHAGEN, the field of pits or holes. The 
names of the cantons that assisted in composing the 
laws were Wiso, Bodo, Sale, and Wido, The names 
of the places where they separately assembled were 
Wiso-hagin, Bodohagin, Salehagin, and Wido- 
hagin. Every canton had a head-man, or prin- 
cipal person, called gastis or casts, the rector 
eAuis, ruler of the canton, now called land-man. 
Gasts seems to be a contraction of gauists. The 
W180-GASTIS, BoDO-GASTis, Salegastis, and Wi- 
DOGASTis, as heads of the cantons, confirmed the 
laws. A convention of the cantons was called mal 
(Mathal) a talking, a speaking ; and the fiae (fw 
all crimes had their price) waa called mal-beoro, 
from BEOBG, a pledge, a security, a thing given as 
security to the state. The cantons were indepen- 
dent. Clovis vraa the head of the Salian tribe or 
canton, over which alone he had any natural juris* 
diction. We hear most of this tribe, because it 
eclipsed the rest. In the new pre&ce, written after 
the reigna of the sons of Clovis, a reference is made 
to the oldest Salic law, dictated by proceres ipaius 
^gentis (Franconun,) qui tunc temporis apud eandem 
eraht rectores. By the later laws, after monarchy 
had crept in, the fine for stealing of another's 
knife (sex-audbo) was forty-five shillings ; of a 
bull, kept by three vitltges (tbes-bellio,) forty- 
6ve shillings j of ahuntiDgdt^ forty-five shillings; 



anc 
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for killing a foreigner, or man living under Salic 
law, two hundred shillings ; for killing a boy six 
hundred shillings ; a free woman, pregnant, seven 
hundred shillings ; an old free woman, two hundred 
shillings; a free man secretly, and burning the 
body, six hundred shillings ; a nobleman, in that 
manner, eighteen hundred shillings. 

The nobles were called antrussion, free men, 
FBANKEN ; pcrsous in a servile condition, ltdbn and 
THEOf LiOD was a man of any kind. Antrustiom, 
or AKTRUSTiNO, homo in truste (fide) dominidU 

The Franks, Alamanni, Burgundians, and Visi- 
goths, are to be considered as recent divisions of 
one people, the Suevi. The same physical/ moral, 
and philolc^cal character beUngs to them all. £ven 
in the age of Julian, we can discern that obtuse 
softness of articulation in the Alamannic proper 
names, which is the peculiar feature of the dialects 
of Switzerland, and of the south-west of Germany. 
In the same dialect, we likewise discover, with par« 
ticular satisfaction, the rudiments of the modem 
Dutch and German ; the original varieties of form 
and inflection, which, in one line of view, unite with 
the Anglo-Saxon ; in another with the Visigothic;' 
and in a third with the fragments of the Longobar- 
jj^f Burgundian, and Francic ; of which we now 
possess otily imperfect specimens. Without the aid 
of the Tudesque, we could not have determined 
the rela^ affinities of the tribes of ancient Ger- 
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liiatrated by the ¥rritiiig8 of the Germain missioiift- 
riesy who converted tbem to Christianity in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, are the 
posterity of those Teutonic tribes. They all speak 
varieties of one original dialect, of which the purest 
specimen is found in the Edda, a collection of my- 
tholc^cal poems, made in Iceland about the year 
1120. The inhabitants of that island were chiefly 
from Norway, a colony of exiles that fled from the 
tyranny of Harold Harfagre, in 874. They intro- 
duced the Norwegian Teutonic into that island, 
where it still exists in a very perfect state. Tlie 
Edda of Soemundr is in the short verse of the an- 
cient Scalds, and in the language used by Regnar, 
Egill, and the charmer of Hervor. 

The general character of this dialect is great purity 
of terms as to signification } certain peculiarities of 
inflection, which have risen from the operation of 
time on a language long separated from the cog- 
nate dialects of Germany ; and a curtailed or ab- 
breviated form of many words. As to the figure of 
the words, and their inflections, it is much more 
corrupted than the Saxon, the Alamannic, or even 
the modern German. The Scandinavian appears to 
have been a distinct dialect, long separated from 
the German, in the time of Jornandes, A. D. ^40, 
who enumerates among the Scandian tribes the 
Raumaricae/Raugnariciiy Fervir, and Gautigoth; 
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1 which exhibit tbe pecallir qoalttiea of I 
language. Gautigoth is the Gothic or good mei 
GAUTA, being a man. Fervir is an Icelandic plural 
Raumaricae and raugnaricii are the people i 
the kingdom (kike) of Raumab and Rauonar. 
Though it 19 highly probable, that a colony i 
Vandals may have settled on the southern sfaoj 
the peninsula, and in time have sent out small c 
lonies i yet I cannot, on the evidence of languaj 
assert, that the Visigoths and Swedes are branch 
of the same people. The remains of the Visigothnd 
Longobardic, Burgandian, and Vandalic, all tend 
to prove that the tribes which spoke these dialects 
were one nadoD ; and the affinity is so close be- 
tween the Visigothic of the fourth and Alamannic 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, that the true 
history of the Goths no longer remains in obscu- 
rity. 

On the other hand, the Scandiao dialect, 
though radically the same, bean a very distant re- 
semblance to the language of UlphUas. The nanieB 
of the Burgundian High Priest, the Sinistos ; and 
the Hendikos, or King ; mentioned by Ammoniui 
Marcellinus; are pure Visigothic. Sinistos is 
SiNisTs, the most aged ; and Hendinos, which 
should be read Kekdinos, is the title Kindins, 
a governor, often used by Ulphilas, in his version 
of the New Testament. But the Scaudian diaiect 
does not affiird these words ; nor, indeed, many 
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Other peculiarities, which must have survived the 
influence of time, if the Gothic of the south of 
Sweden had been a branch of the Gothic of Her- 
manric and Alaric. We cannot hear the dreaded 
names of G^nseric, Thiuderic, Witiga, Totila 
(Theodila,) Thorismund, Alaric, and Hlodovichs 
(Clovis,) without being convinced of the affinities 
of the ancient Germans. We even see the peculiar 
dialect of the Alamanni, in the name of Chondo- 
mar (Gundomar,) conquered by Julian, that soft 
articulation of the consonants still common in the 
south of Germany. But we discern no such close 
approximations in the Scandian names. 

Some traces of the mytholc^ of the £dda ap- 
pear in the name mtdyangards, or middleyird, 
given by Ulphila to the earth. The entrance of 
Woden into Germany cannot be traced with cer- 
tainty. And the belief that he came from Asia 
rests on an idle tale, chiefly founded on the resem- 
blance of as, the corrupted form of ans, a demigod, 
to the name of that continent. It is probable that 
the gods of ancient Germany were Hartis, or 
Harimann, the deity of war ; Airtha, the earth ; 
Man A, the moon ; SuKNo, the sun ^ and some other 
visible and beneficial objects of worship. Thor, 
the god of strength ; Friga, the goddess of love, 
otherwise called Eoster, may be included in that 
number. Isis^ a foreign deity, was adored under 
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the name of Clatra, a. very appropriate title, de- 
rived from the noise of her »istruii). 

The word Harimann was afterwards written 
EoRMUN. EoHMuN-suL was the trunk or rude pillar 
that represented this god. Mercury was worship- 
ped tiy tlie Germans ; but, thougJi afi^erwards c(m- 
founded with Woden, it is probable that his ancient 
German name was Thiu or Tiu, the same as Tois- 
TON. This word is from teog, breed, produce ; writ- 
ten also THEOG or THWAG, and dwag. He was the 
son of the jEar/A, (see Tac. Germ. c. 9,) and he pro- 
duced Mannus, or man, the first of the Teutones. 
In Gaul and Spain, this god was called Teutates, 
which signifies the father of the race ; for teut, in 
Celtic, is the same as the Teutonic theod or thid- 
DA, a family, tribe, nation. Mercury was the chief 
deity of the Germans, according to Tacitus. 

The tall forests of the Herken and Sonnenwald 
were viewed with profound veneration : the latter 
probably contained the rude penates of the Teuto- 
nic race. For it seems almost certain, that the Sem- 
nones, or Semnen, the old, the head of the Suevic 
name, had pretensions to antiquity above every 
other tribe. The Vandalen, and all the tribes on 
the Oder and Vistula, though independent and 
free, were known to be Suevi. The nations on the 
Elbe, the Chauci and Cherusci, were allied to that 
powerful race ; and it is hardly to be doubted, 
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that the Cimbri and Teutones, part of whom ex- 
pelled the Finns from the northern peninsula, be- 
longed, as a colony, to the same people. The ar- 
rival of Wodan in the north was long posterior to 
that emigration. According to Paulus Waniefridi, 
the historian of the Lombards, a writer of the 
eighth century, Wodan, in his time, adored as a 
god by all the Grerman nations, flourished, at a re- 
mote period, in Greece. By this name the large 
territory contiguous to the Greek empire, and now 
subject to Russia, was usually known among the 
writers of the middle ages. 

If Wodan had been worshipped in the period 
between the first and sixth centuries, we should 
probably have seen his name in the Roman histo- 
ries of the Gothic and Vandalic invasions ; though, 
indeed, the absence of the name is no very strong 
proof. We have notices of the other gods and he- 
roes in the names Anserid, the peace of the ans, 
or demigod ; Hermanric, the king of warriors or 
armies ; Amala-ric, the king of the Amali : the 
Amali were a noble family, descended from Amala 
(HiMMELA, celestial,) a hero of the Gothic nation. 
— Thorismund, the bulwark of Thor ; Ans- 
BRAND, the sword of the god ; for the Germans de- 
clined appellations containing the names of the gods. 
The silence of history supports a presumption that 
the worship of Odin was not very ancient. 

So many ancient and modem varieties of one Ian- 
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guage afford most ample room for observing the 
effects of time and rliance on language in general. 
The radical state of the Teutonic may be traced bj** 
comparison of words and inflections, with better suc- 
cess than it is possible to obtain in other languages,' 
that possess few varieties or dialects, that are wast- 
ed by long cultiracion or corruption, and have little 
of that native force which resists change and revo- 
lution. By the help of the Visigothic and An- 
glo-Saxon, I have attempted to lay before the read- 
er the form of the European languages in their 
rudest state ; to explain the whole progress of com- 
position of terms and inflections in every tongue, 
from our own country to the borders of China ; to 
illustrate the elegant but obscure philology of the 
Greek and Roman classics, and to relieve the me- 
mory burdened with crude erudition, by a season- 
able appeal to the understanding. If we have suc- 
ceeded in an undertaking greater than any other of 
the kind hitherto conducted on rational principles, 
and illustrated the various parts of the medium of 
thought used by that portion of mankind which 
has, in ancient or modem times, done highest ho- 
nour to the species ; perhaps the general introduc- 
tion of an improved system of philology may not 
bo very distant ; and the time may be anticipated, 
when all the languages on the globe shall be arran- 
ged in a scientific manner, and be accessible to mo- 
derate and philosophic application. 
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Sec Pages 31, 32, Vol. I. 

• No word coiild be named, in the infancy of lan- 
guage, witbout suggesting in its sense the 'specific 
idea of the kind of action which it denoted, alotig 
with the. notions of active force, and the effects pro* 
duced by it. 

At first these monosyllables were probably used 
as interjections, and uttered singly, with great vio« 
lence. Like other interjections, they must have 
been pronounced without regard to past or future. 
After having been employed as indicative of a pre- 
sent and passing act, they would easily become im- 
perative. Repetition would express the anxiety 
or eagerness of the mind. Rag, rag, rag, run, 
run, run, may we suppose the leader of a tribe to 
say to his warriors ; ag ! dart your arrows ; dwag ! 
dash with your clubs; bag, beat; lag, strike 
down ; bag, stab ; mag, bruise or murder the 
euemy. 

. A sentence of any length, composed of such 
terms, must, even with the mildest accent and in- 
tonation, have been intolerably harsh. As none 
of the words were proper, but generic appellations, 
as the sign of the act, the agent, the instrument, 
and the effect, was one and the same ; no variety in 
tone^ look, and gesture, could remove the ambigu«- 
ity occasioned by those circumstances. This de- 
fect was felt at an early period ; and it must gra- 
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tify a reflecting mind to compare the several but 
unequal remedies adopted by different races of 
mankind to remove it. The Chinese, whose lan- 
guage is still moDOsyllabic, attempted, by accentu- 
ation and similar artifices, to vary the sound with 
the sense ; expedients sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses, but limited in their nature, and difficult in ' 
practice. 

It is a problem in philology, whether the Chi- 
nese language be a dialect composed of mutilated 
words that have formerly been longer, or of ipono- 
syllables, varied by accent, for the purposes of 
communication. Some remarks on that subject will 
be found in the body of the work ; but while I write 
this sentence, I cannot forget, that our ignorance 
of the dialects spoken in the vicinity of China, and 
of the Chinese itself, is gross and disgraceful. "We 
trade and negotiate with the greatest nation in Asia, 
and are obliged to seek interpreters of the written 
and spoken language of that country, not from the 
metropolis, nor the universities j a vain endeavour j 
but from Naples, or some part of the continent ; 
and, after all, Britain knows nothing of China. 
Sir Geoi^ Staunton's inquiries into that language 
cannot be too highly commended. 

' The hopes once justly entertained, that the li- 
terary world would soon possess an accurate ac- 
count of the Indo-Chinese dialects, are now at an 
end, Dr John Leyoen, perhaps the only man in 
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the East who had learning, genius, and all accom- 
plishments for executing that task, died in Java on 
the Syth of August 1811. His Essay on that sub- 
ject, in the 10th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
is generally known. The keen and indefatigable 
spirit with which he prosecuted all branches of phi- 
lological and elegant literature in this country, and 
which he carried into a new, unexplored, and im- 
mense field of investigation, by his subsequent re- 
moval to India, promised much in the cause of 
useful knowledge. I now feel the loss of that sup- 
port on which I relied, for some share of friendly 
approbation and large assistance, not to be pro- 
cured in Europe, on a subject not of ordinary re- 
search and compass ; and I am either vain or 
virtuous enough to acknowledge, that the appro- 
bation of him, and such as he, though but in hope, 
and shaken by fortune, has subdued many of the 
difficulties peculiar to my situation in the execution 
of this work. 



See Page 40, Vol. I. 

The process of composition in language appears 
to have been conducted, in its first stages, with 
great and uniform regularity. This arose from 
the perfect knowledge which every speaker had of 
the sense of the component words. An observer 
may have occasion to admire the exact analogy ac- 
cording to which children and peasants form new 
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terms, in the present state of tangus^e, after the 
senses of the consigniBcative words have been to- 
tally forgotten. In the early period of composi- 
tion, whoever formed a new word did it in a ra- 
tional manner, being thoroughly acquainted with. 
the import of the radical and cousigoilicative, aadj 
exposed to censure for absurdity in speech, a con*^ 
siderable crime among barbarians, iC he failed in 
respect of propriety. 

Whether the sense of the compounding terms., 
be known or not, there is a great propensity evea , 
in children to follow the prevailing analogy of re- 
ceived terms. Propriety of language is much 
esteemed among most barbarous tribes. Afiecta- 
tion of particular tones, no doubt, sometimes passes 
among them for elegance. But, in general, they 
consider speech as a natural gifl, which ought not 
to be dis%ured by senseless innovations ; and it 
seldom happens that they have time or inclination 
for depraving or improving it. New words are 
formed hy them from necessity, or at the call of a 
fertile imagination, on those principles which the 
genius of their speech dictates to them without 
trouble or meditation. 

Those compounds of the verb, which limited its 
sense by giving a description of its action, fitted it 
for expressing some common shade of the general 
signiiication in a more appropriate manner. The 
great but unsystematic bent of the mind, which 
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mdinei it to aoqnire a stock of iumes^ for all pettf^ 
qualities, ofagectSt and states, in external and in 
human nature, is perpetually increased, in savage 
life, by the passion of actingf as it were, by gesture, 
look, hand, and word, as descriptively as possible, 
whatever event may have occurred. Hence the 
great cause of abandoning old and simple terms, 
and using their compounds in their stead. Hence 
the reason why, in all the European dialects, radi- 
cal words are less frequent, and their compounds 
appear very generally ; while compounds of these 
last are the most common of all, and constitute the 
greater part of the vocaibulary. 

It is discovered by analysis, that the first words 
were monosyllabic verbs. These were the only 
names that existed. They described acts of diflfer- 
ent qualities. A little reflection will show, that no 
object is ever named without r^ard to its proper- 
ties. £very substantive noun describes some qua- 
lity of the object. Consequently, all substantives 
were of an adjective nature ; and it appears as evi- 
dently as pospble, that all qualities whatever were 
considered by the founders of language as acts 
either preterite or present. 

Dr Adam Smith's opinion concerning the origin, 
of substantive nouns, as antecedent to that of ad- 
jectives or names of qualities, appears to be alto- 
gether unsupported by facts in the history of lan- 
guage. The chief defects of his ingenious Con* 
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siderations conceming the First Formttion of I^n. 
guages, are his supposing that the names of objects 
preceded the names of actions ; his opinion, that 
it required abstract thought to form adjectives and 
names of qualities, viewed hy themselves ; and a 
want of acquaintance with the ancient dialects of 
his own and other countries ; which are th^ mate- 
rials of accurate and sound philology. 



See Page 121, Vol.11. 

The Visigothic alone of the Teutonic dialects 
forms the passive by the help of a. This peculiarity 
long perplexed the grammarians, who were led to 
consider the whole system of the Moes(^othic pas- 
sive voice as a heap of anomalies, consisting chiefly 
of participles of the present and preterite tenses. 
They were brought into this error by the corrup- 
tion which prevailed in the persons, and caused 
them to be confounded with one another. Indeed, 
this frarm of the passive was, in the fourth century, 
vanishing from all the German dialects. It appears 
to have been ill understood by the Visigoths them- 
selves ; from whom we have received it in an in- 
correct state, though su£Bciently entu« for the ge- 
neral purposes of grammatical illustration. It was 
first arranged by Ihre,<the celebrated Swedish an- 
tiquary, in his notes to the fragments of the Vi- 
sigothic New Testament, recovered by Knittet. 
This gentleman, about the middle of the eighteenth 
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century, discovered, som^ yi^rses qfit^o 11th, 12tb^ 
l^th, l^thy and 15th chapters of the Epistle to the. 
Romans, on a palimpseste MS., in the library of 
Guelpherbyt. The Visigothic had been erased or, 
defaced, in order to write some trash on the paid^- 
ment. Such was the fate of livyi Tacitujiiy ai^ 
Sallust, and of many valuable wof ks in the dark 
ages. These fragments may be foimd in the Ap- 
pendix to Lye and Manning's Saxon Dictionary. 
They were also published by the learned Ihre in 
Sweden, with a glossary, and a very good disserta* 
tion on the Visigothic passive voice* 



See Page 140, Vol. I. 

The general inference which all inquiries into 
the history of words enable us to form, is, that all 
names of external or mental objects rise from a few 
a^qpellations denoting action, such as it appears to 
the senses in their natural state, and connected, or 
rather identified, with violent fence, impulse, and 
power. The mind, conscious of effort and agency 
accompanying and producing its own actiom,- be- 
lieves that nature obeys laws similar to those by 
wiich it is regulated.. This idea of active powte 
infuses into language a living and intellectual prin- 
ciple, which gives the system of ^ech that kind of 
vivid and interesting animation so much admired in 
descriptive poetry, because it fills all nature with 
energy and life. It is true, that hmgnag^ in its 
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progress, gradually loses this character, aod bev 
comes a system of signs, apparently arbitrary as to 
their use and ordinary application ; but as all sym' 
bols of this description are apt to become too cirni- 
plicated and mysterious, as they guide the mind 
without clear demonstration of the steps of the pro- 
cess, as they easily rary in sigoifieation in the course 
of a few ages, except tbey refer only to mathema- 
tical truths ; no expedient seems more necessary 
than that of fixing their natural and progressive 
meanings, by an accurate history of their origin, 
functions, and mutable but related forms. Lan- 
guage consists of radical words, which assume, or 
have assumed, different forms in different ages and 
countries, according to a particular law, the parts 
of which may be easily traced by induction. We 
gain no small victory over time and chance, when 
we have identified the dialect of Homer with tho 
hoary idioms of Gaul, Germany, and India ^ when 
we can subject the literary medium of Greece to 
illustration from the rude but pure languages spo- 
ken on the shores of the Baltic and frozen ocean ; 
when we can with confidence transmit to future 
generations the laws by which every word i$as 
formed, however obscure as to age, or anomalous 
as to figure, in every climate where our race has 
wandered. 

Mr Stewart, in his admirable work, entitled Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, has re- 
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marked the resemblance between words in language 
and.a}gebraic symbols. Both assume the character of 
conventional or arbitrary signs of thought* Some 
philosophers, sensible of the paucity of terms in po- 
pular language for expressing abstract and philoiio- 
phical ideas, have ventured to recommend the in- 
vention of a scientific language and character. Some 
benefit would arise from an universal character; 
yet, though every way more regular, it must re- 
semble the Chinese symbolic writing, in being ar- 
tificial at first, and liable to arbitrary improvement, 
according to the progress of science. The attempts 
to frame a new chemical character and nomencla- 
ture have tended little to the advantage of science. 
A nomenclature was necessary, but it has hitherto 
been a very rude production, much inferior to what 
would have occurred to common minds on being 
made acquainted with the substances. The great 
objections to all artificial systems of writing and 
language are, that, being conventional, they have 
no natural key to disclose their meaning, after ages 
of ignorance and darkness ; that the senses, how- 
ever metaphysical, attached to each symbol, are 
but the distinctions of a day, that might have been 
comprehended by future philosophers, had they 
been written in a popular, though in a dead tongue; 
but, in an arbitrary character, must be as obscure 
as the doctrines on the temples at Dendera and 
Thebes i that all separation of scientific from ordi- 
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nary knowledge, by such obstructions, is a bar to 
human improTement ; that there is no evidence to 
show that any scientific ideas, once embodied in 
common language, have ever been lost, or much 
misunderstood ; nnd, lastly, that it may be proven, 
with little difficulty, that ordinary words, properly 
chosen and applied, may be made to express any 
shade of thought whatever. 



\ 
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Aborigines of Europe^ i. 15-— of Italy^ ii. 4tl''^ Greece, 

ii. 48 — of Scandinavia, 478 
Abraham^ ii. 402« 462 
Abyssinian nations, i. 177 
Academicians, French, ii. S3 

Adam's Principles of Latin and English Grammar, iL 878 
Adjectives genitive, ii. 74, in nasa, or aoa, or then, 78 
Adverbs, made by the genitive, ii. 5 — by the dative, 6— 4>y 

the accusative, 8 — ^by the consignificatives da, na, ra, 8 

— by some case of the present participle, 10 
Aetolians and Locri spoke the dialect ci the Donans, ii. 45 
Affinity of the Sanscrit and English, ii. 258— of languages 

in general, 419 
Agathias, ii. 472 
Agents most obvious in nature, are fire and air, earth and 

water, i. 95 
Alamanni, i. 25, 26, iL 375, 472, 473. 
Alamaimic, L 25, 26, ii. 375, 472 
Alani, i. 11 

Alaric, language of, i. 330, ii. 470 
Alfred, i. \% 20, 220, 428, ii. 447, 453, ^5, 457, 459 
Alphabets, table of, by Bernard, published by Morton, ii. 

396 
Amazones, ii. 353, 360, 363 
Anacreon, ii. 48 
Angli, i. 18, ii. 451,452,454 
Anglo-Saxon, ii. 451, 465, 467, pas$i m mm a n d Visigothic, i. 

17, ii. 6, 78, 471, 473, 484, pasnm 
Anomalous verbs, ii. l66 
Antes, Venedi, and Slavi, i.' 1 1 
ApoUonius Rhodius, ii. 363 
Apuleius, i. 148 
Arabic, i. 177, ii. 438 

Aristophanes, ii. 178 ^ 

Armenian language, ii. 372 
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AriuoricMi dialect, ii. *42 

ArticuUtions, not a certain teat of the metniog of words, t 
180 

Athenians, ii. 45, i8, 183 

Attic dialect, a highl;^ cultivaUd branch of the Ionic, il 45 

Attic and Ionic practice of using the infinitive for the impe- 
rative, ii. 1*4 

Ausonius Durdigalensli, i. 147 

Bailly, ii. 226, 40S, 103 

Bede, i. 19, 401, ii. *S3, 465, &c 

Belen, earn of, ii. 21 

Beiueliua, i. 329-~4 learned, bat not enlightened scholar^ 
ii. 470 

Bochart, i. 163 — found Pboenecian every where^ ti. 359 i 

Boethius, by Alfred, t. 20, 220, 403, 428 

Boil, i. 157 

Brahm, first cause of the Chaldeans, ii. 227 

Brahmah, their revealed or secondary Deity, ii. 327 

Brachmanes, language of, ii. 220 — cultivated speculative 
philosophy from me time of the Assyrian empire, 224— 
pretensions of to antiquity, 225 — studied physics and as- 
tronomy, 403 

Brachminicol tribes entered India from Persia, ii. 223 

Bryant, i. 1*9, ii. 22S, 225 — injury of his Treatise on My- 
thology to ancient history, 223 

Bullet, i. 145 

Bums, i. 187, 34ti, 367, 397, SQB, 451 

Cadmeans, followers of Cadmus, ii. 44 

Cadmus, a Phoenician chief, ii. 44,— brought the alphabet in- 
to Greece, 402 

Caedmon, i. 20, 402, iJ. 447, 453, 462,— fragment of, 455 — 
paraphrase of Genesis by, i. 417, ii- 460 

Cffisar, Julius, i. 6, I45, 152, 15t, 168, ii. 432, &c. 

Caledones, i. 158 

Carmanih, labourers, ii. 248 

Cases raised on the nominative considered as a radical, i. 44 
—all a kind of adjective, ii. 80 

Cellarii Geogrsphia Andqua, ii. 349 

Celtic language, i. 7 — an original language, 149 — an ancient 
dialect of the general language, 294^purer than the 
Cymraig, ii. 318 — three varieties of, now spoken, Welsh, 
Irish, and Earse, 442, &c. 

Celts, ancestors of the Iqsh and Scotch, L 5— in the west of 
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Europe at the dawn of history^ 6— ^iven from their 
forests by the Teutones, 8 — ^indigenous, 157 — emigration 
of^ westward by the Euxine, along the Danube into Gaul, 
iL 40 

Chaldeans— with the Egyptians older than the Bradbmanes^ 
ii, 226 — Hindoo philosophy derived from^ 324H-«nd li- 
terature^ 401 

Chaldee philosophy^ ii. 237 

Chalmers's Caledonia, i. 146, iL 465> 466 

Chambaud's Grammar, ii. 7 

Charlemagne, ii. 462, 463, 474 

Chaucer, i. 48, 172, ii. 4, 464 

Chemical nomenclature, little use of, ii. 49S 

Chinese language, i. 34, 175, 188, ii. 486 

Cimbri and Teutones, German tribes, i. 160— driven south- 
ward firom Jutland by an inundation, l6l-— a colony from 
the Suevi, iL 483 

Cimmerii, history of obscure, ii. 41— expelled from the 
Crimea, 49 

Codanus Sinus, 1. 151 

Columba, i. 411 

Compound words, the greater part of the ancient and mo- 
dem langruages of Europe are, i. 202 

Compounds of various kinds described, i. 85 

Consignificative verbs, all cases, terminations, signs of gen- 
der and number, arise from, i. 48 

Consignificatives, i. 46, 58, 79, 198, 200, 214, 227> 228, 
270, 277, &c. — present and preterite, powerful and pre- 
valent, ii. 131-— to be found in aU genitives, datives, and 
accusatives, 170 — perform the same functions in the San- 
scrit as in the northeriit tongrues, 235— senses and powers 
of, 287— signs of gender, number, case, and species in 
nouns ; and of voice, mood, number, person, and species 
in verbs, may be called, 324— exemplification of, from 
Latin nouns and adjectives, 377 

Cornish dialect, ii- 442 

Ctesias, ii. 289, 354, 357, 390 

Cymraig, i. 7 — spoken by the posterity of the Celts, who, in 
the time of Caraar, possessed Britain and the west oi Eu- 
rope, ii.315 — resemblance of to the Teutonic, 40 

Cymri, i. 8 — progenitors of the Welsh, Comiidi, and Armo- 
ricans, 5 — in Gaul, accounted for, 146*-came in the rear 
of the Celts, by way of the Euxine along the Danube, iL 
41 

Cymro, iL 315 

TOL. XL I i 
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Cyphers Indian, of European invention, ii. 

Dfttive — ^ininiliii'Bnd plunl, originally made by jraning 
i. 46— in Phi. ii. 79 

Dsviee, Welsh Dittionary of, iL Sl7 

Dqwnent verbs, ii. 136, 377 

Derivatives— from the nine radicals and their compoundE 
59 — consisting of aradical itnila conBignifjcative, are com- 
pounded anew with the nine moveable -words, 80 — form- 
ed with DA, done, constitute by far the greater part of 
all the languages of Eiirupe, i. 205 — next to ».*, those 
formed by ma and aa, 207 

Deucalion, King of the Leleges and Curetes, ii. 44 — expelled 
the Argian Pela^ from Arcadia, about 27 years before the 
taking of Troy, ii. 46 

Dialects, genius of the Celtic, Cymraig, Greek, Latin, and 
Sanscrit, Teutonic excepted, to change h and h w into k 
or c, i. ilT ii. S6 — German, purity of, 16 — ScytJiiati and 
Thracian, radically the same, ii. 358 

Diminutives, i. 263, 264 

Diodorus Siculus, ii. 364 

DionysiuB of Halicamassos, ii. 47 

Dionysius, the Geographer, ii. 223 

Dioscorides, i. 148 

Dis, a CelBc Deity, i. 9 

Douglas, Gawin, i. 280, 408 

Druids, i. 154, ii. 21 

Du Perron, Anquetil, ii. 292, 380, 384, 389, 4O0 

Dutch nation, i. 5, 18, 19 
. Dutch, High and Low, I. 31^— language, an intermediate 
link between Anglo-Saxon and German, ii, 451— Low, 473 

Earse, a modem variety of Irish, ii. 316 

Edda, i. 25, 217, 279, 330, 384, 400, 409, 444, ii. 457, 46l, 
479,481 

Egil, a celebrated Skald, ii, 458, 479 

Egyptians, ii. 22f> 

English language,usefulnessofto explain other languages.i. 17 

English nation, sprting from the Giot«e, Angli, and Sax- 
ons, i. 18, ii. 451 

Eratosthenes, i. 151, 152 

Etymologicon Magnum, ii. s63 

Evander leads a colony into Italy, ii. 47 

Europe, nations of, from five races, i. 4 

European languages, a tendency in, to change the pment 
participles into nouns, ii. 58 
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Facts Gonoeming the Imgtuige^ dialects of which are spoken 
in Europe^ ii. 434 

Ferdulf^ the Lombard^ Duke of Friuli, i. 450 

Fergrusson^ Robert^ i. S97 

Festus^ i. 148 

Finnish knguag^^ i. 18^-perhaps not exceedingly remote 
from Turkish^ ii. 450 

Finnf^ ancestors of the Laplanders and Hungarians, i. 5— 
once peopled the countries in the vicinity of Caucasus^ 1 8 
—driven from Scandinavia by the Teutones, 158— various 
nations of, ii. 450 — the Aborigines of Scandinavia, 478 

Fnoidc,. 11. 474---iiearly the same as Alamannic, 475 

Franks, i. 25, 26, ii. 473 

French nation, i. 1 88-— language, ii. 474 

Frisii, ii. 451 

Gaul, described by Caesar, i. 145 

Gauls, origin of the name, i, 146 — Belgic, 156 

Gebelen, i. 145 
.-- Gender, origin of, i. 48 

Genitive, L 44— plural, 47— ^singular, and nominative plural^ 
identity of, 300 

Germans, ancient, i. 9, 10, 159, l60 

Germany, i. 8, 9> 152, ii. 148 

Get®, not Goths, but Thracians, and the same as the Dact, 
i. 166 

Gilchrist's, Dr, East Indian Chiide, i. 296 

Giote^ ii. 451, 452 

Goldast, ii. 472, 475 

Gothic, i. 217, 339, ii. 862, 466 

Goths, i. 165, 329, ii. 49— related to the Vandals, Bur« 
gundians, Gepidse, Longobardi, i. 22— which tribes spoke 
Sie same dialect of the Teutonic, ii. 469 — first found in 
Scandinavia, i. 22, ii. 467 — divided into Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths, i. 23 — true history <lf no longer obscure, ii. 480 

Grammarians, L 326, ii. 32, 95, 126, 14«, 146, 163, 867, 
&c 

Greece and Rome, i. 13 

Greek language, account of, ii. 5l-*219'— nonns, .51-^ 
cases, 74— pronouns, 83— verbs, 104pi^erivative verbs, 
156 — indeclinable pajrts of speech, 167— how related to 
* Latin, L 14— both from the northern languages, ii. 103 

Greeks-^and Romans, posterity of, posaesi the south of £ii>- 
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rope, i. 5— knowledge which they had of ancient Ger- 
manyj 151 — the same people aa the Thracians, ii. + 1 — pro- 
bably connected with these, 48— -seem to have entered 
their country from the north, iVJ 

Grolius, i. 153, 218 

GuidiiUj Marquard, li. 352 

Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, ii. 396, 399, 401 

Harold Harfagne, tyranny of, u. 479 

Harris, i. 339 

Hebrew, ii 438— and its Jialecta not to be quoted in thia 

work, i. 177 
Helen, son of Daucallon, ii. 44 
Hellenic tribes, doubtful whether they passed originally 

through the Lesser Asia, or traversed ^e deserts of the 

Euxine, ii. 41 
Hen^^st, daughter of, i. 4S7 
Herodotus, i. 2^4, ii. 49, 50, 221, 374 
Hcrvor, charmer of, ii. 479 

Heruli, one of the most versatile and immoral tribes of Ger- 
many, fate of the, i. 431 
Hesiod and Homer, writings of, ii. 46, 84, 167, 374 
Hickes, i. 329, 330, 343, ii. 456, 459, 461, 472 
Hieroglyphics not generally found in India, ii, 401 
Hunalaya, ii. 21 
Hmdtis, ii. 20 
Hindustani, a modern Perso-Sanscrit dialect, i. 296, 297, >>• 

254 
Hippocrates, ii. 361, 362, 372 
Homer, born 9^7 years before the Christian era, ii. 46— 

mentioned, 1. 31, 336, 337, 390, 418, ii. 115, 212, 352, 

447. 471 
Huns, i. 23, ii. S67, 399 
_ - Hunter's,Dr, opinion respecting the genitive case, i. 298, 299 

Icelandic, i. 25, 309, 400/ ii. 436 

Ihre, i. 344, ii. 14, 490, 491 

Iliad, ii. 106, 144, I66, 204 

Indeclinable parts of speech in Greek and Latin, how un- 
derstood by the restorers of learning, ii. I67, 168 
. Indian, fertility of terms in, ii. 240 

Indians, ii. 36 — very ancient, but not so ancient as they 
themselves give out, 401, 404 

Infinitives are nouns formed by the cocsignificatives ma, 
make, and Na, work, ii. 127 
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^ Inteijectional signs^ nine in number^ i. SI— an account of 
these, 32 

Ian, son of Xuthus, leads a part of his superfluous country- 
men into Asia Minor> ii. 45 

lonians and Dorians^ principal nations of the Grreek race, ii. 
43 

Ionian (rreeks, ii. 115, 183 

Ireland, chiefly peopled from Britain, ii. 316 

Irish, more accessible to the scholar than the Welsh, ii. 317 

James the First of Scotland, i. 451 

Jamieson, Dr, i. 289, ii. 443, 466 

Jamieson's Popular Ballads, i. 348 

Jcmes, Sir William, i. 16, 175, 291, ii. 223, 224, 225, 300, 

391— his Grammar, 355, 382, 392 
Jomandes, i. 11, l67, 217, ii. 355, 366, 369, 455, 467, 478 
Judith, fragment of, i. 403, 421 
Julian the emperor, ii. 473, 481 
Junius, i. 343 
Justin, ii. 225, 363, 365 
Juvenal, Scholiast on, i. 148 

Knittely Archdeacon, i. 216, 344, iL 14 

La Croze, i. 329 
•^ Language, nature of, ii. 492-— on a scientific plan, wished - 
for, i. 229 — European dictionary of, 253 — ¥men improv- 
ed, 330 — of the Persians, Medes, and Indians, the same, 
ii. 222— of Europe, first stage of, i. 31 — early compound- 
ed, 34— second stage of, 35 — the oldest and most primi- 
tive, ii. ] 14^nations risen from the tribe that formed, 196 

Languages, Northern, the best commentaries on Greek and 
Latin, ii. 103, 104— of three kinds, monosyllabic, as Chi- 
nese ; compounded, as the body of European and Indian 
dialects, the subject of this work ; mixed, as some dialects 
on the confines of China, 322 

Lappi, i. 153 

Lappish, a dialect of the Finnish, ii. 421 

Larcher, ii. 352, 402 

Latin, simplicity of the ancient, iL 76 — ^not a dialect of 
Greek, i. 14'"-originally and radically the same as Greek, 
ii. 137, 4?48 

Le Clerc's philosophical works, ii. 404 

Leonore, ballad of, i. 395 

Leyden, Dr, i. 186> ii. 486 
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List of worda rcBembUng oae aBother in the Europeftn loo* J 

guages, i. H3 
Livy, i. 15J, ii.Wl 
Locke, i. 291, ii. 3-11 
Longobardi, t. 163 
Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, ii. 47 
Lye's and Manning's Anglo-Saxoti and Gothic Dictioofliy, 

i. 150, 199, 211, 217. 221, 294, 226, SS8, 355, 356, 8B8. 

886, 416, 426, ii. 14, 142. 153, 188, 231, 237. SB3, 491 

Magi, ii.921, 40* I 

Mackintosh'* Gaelic Proverbs, i. 412 I 

Man, how connected vith the external world, i. 1 19 I 

MandehurB, I 176 I 

Mannj the parent of the Oenam tribes, i, 9 | 

Manning, ii. 3+5 

Jlartdlinus, Ammianus, ii. 368.369 

M^LiTomanni, i, tO 

Ma^sagetse, a numerous nation beyond tlie Araxes, ii. 347— 

the same as the Scythte, 348 
Medes, ii. 221 — and Persians, anciently contiguous to the 

Germans, i- 11 
Mela, P. i. 151, ii. 365,478 
Milton, i. SI, 3*7 — Paradise Lost of, 103, 280 
MoesogothJc passive voice, li. 49 
Mongfis, i. 175 
Moods, origm of, i. 54 
Moore's Greek Grammar, ii. 155 
Moral distinctions, truth of, i. 118 
Moses, the Jewish legislator, i. 20, 326, ii. 402, 403 

Names of fire, i. 95 — of air, 96— of water, 97— of the earth, 
99— of mountains, rocks, or stones, 101 — of plants, trees 
or grass, lOS, 103— of man himself and woman, 105— of 
a family and all related, 106 — of a house and slaves, 108 
—of an army and soldfera, 109 — of weapons of war, &c. 
no — of mind and its passions. 111 — dispirited j 
and joyful, 1 12 — of the senses and understanding, ] 
. — of the judgment, 114 — of memory and inclination, 
or propensity, 115^^f right and wrong, 116, II7, 
118, 119~of smooth and plain, 120 — of rough and 
nigged, 121— other qualities of matter, 132, 123, 124— of 
weight, 126 — of form and colour, 1S7— . of the human 
body, 129 — of its parts, ISl^f its acts, 133 — of uumftls, 
136— of horses and cattle, &c 138 — of birds, 139 
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Names ^fnumbers^ iL S4-«4n Celtic, Latin, Greek, Cynifaig, 
Slavic, Persic, Sanscrit, 38, 40 

Newton, Sir Isaac, i. Si 

NominatiTe plural, L 45, 47 

Nominatives contracted must be restored before aoalyais, ii. 
63 

Normans, a colony of Scandinavian adventuvers, i. itO^^t^rru 
ble devastations of, ii. 462-— established themaetyes in 
Neustria and Brittany, 463 

Norman French, i. 20, 2 1, ii. 463, 464 

Nouns, cases of, i. 44 — and verbs arise ftam the nine pri- 
mitives or their compounds by the addition of the nine 
oonslgnificatives, 79^o^ nA, 64«^na, 66-^qa, 6S^mAQ, 
70 — BA, 72 — LA, 74 — RA, 76 — SA, 79 — the base of, the 
radical itself, and the present and preterite partimple (tf 
the radical or derivative verb, 95— <-all original ones arise 
from verbs, simple or compound, 325-<^^ Latin, Grfek, 
and Sanscrit, simple or complicated £orms of the radkals 
and nine consignificatives, iL 63— pabstraot, one daas d, 
from preterite participles, 60 

OdrysssB, i. I67 

Od^sey, i. 408, ii. I6I, 374 

Olfrid, an Alamannic writer, i. 27 

Orbis literatura, by Bernard, published by Morton, ii. St<S 

Ostrogoths, settled in Italy, i. 23— many seized upon by the 

Huns, ii. 369 —attacked by the Suevi, 371 
Ouseley, Sir William, ii.410 

PannoQJa, L 441 

Participles, the four, view of, i. 59'^-souroes of all derivative 

words, 64 
Pehlvi, ii. 380, 390 
P^lasgi, emigrated from Arcadia into Thessaly, and wave 

expelled from Thessaly by Deuoalion, ii. 44-*produoed hy 

the state of Argos, and probably a barbarous colony from 

southern Greece, 46 
Persian laoguage, a dialect of the speech used by the Greeks 

and Teutones, ii. 228, 229 — once the same as Sanserif, i. 

311 — a dialect of the Sanscrit, ii. 288-^ranoiQalie8 oi^ to 

be illustrated from the Indian dialect, 301 
Persians, Slavi, and Indians, tribes of one race, ii. 40 
Persic, modern^ a corrupted dialect pf the anci^t tongue, 
. spoken in Persia, Media, and India, ii. fi6T 
Peuoetius Bud Oenotrus, fininded colpt^es in Italy, ii. 47 
Philological analysis, art of, i. 383 
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Philologist, i. 187, 289, SSi, 337, 352, 394, ii. 82, 96, 186, 
311, At— Greek, 1 25— philologiBts, i. 20, ii. 27 

Philologv, sape, how dishonoured, i. 155 — ratianal, l65, iL 
134 — key of, 151 — usee of, 333— landmarks of the Eu- 
ropean, 435 

Fhotius, ii. 354 

Phrygians, ii. 49 

Pindar, ii. 48, 374 

PInkerton, ii. 223, 224, 432 

Piranesi, i. I60 

Plato, ii. 178, 36l, 369, 372 

Pletho and Pselltis, ii. 404 

Pliny, i. J51, 152, 159, 161, I68, ii. 353, 364, *69, 471, 
478 

Plutarch, 1 147, 161 

Polyaeni Stratagem, ii. 349 

Pope, ii. S06, .536 

Porphyry and PythaKoras, ii. 404 

Procopius, ii. 361, 807 

Pronouns, formation of, i. 42 

Ptolemy, i. 146, l6l, ii. 451, iGQ, 478 

Punctuation, system of, invented by the Syrians, ii. 394 

Puritans, i. 367 

Quadi, or bad men, i. 154 

Ramsay, i. 403 

Ransom, a poem by Egil, ii. 458 

Regnar Lodbrog, death song of, ii. 457 

Resemblance of Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, and English or 

Teutonic nouns, ii. 62 
Review, Edinburgh, i, 289, ii. 403 
Richards' WeUh Dictionary, I. 14.6, ii. 467 
Ritaon, old ballad edited by, i. 407 
Robison's, Professor, Lectures, i. ISO 
Romans, i. 14, 26, 152, ii. 19, 20, 39, 41 

Sabianism, ii. 228 

Sallust, ii. 491 

Samaritans, ii. 394 

Sanscrit — character derived from the Chaldee, ii. 226— 
verb, teoses of, 240 — striking resemblance of to the Greek 
verb, 845— participles, 254 — ten conjugations in, 265— 
radical verbs of, ^ammarians reckon two thousand, 267 
— in the first coDjugation about a thousand, 266 — in the 

11 
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Becond betwixt sixty and geventy roots, SSS^-in the third 
twenty, 270 — in the fourth one hundred and thirty^ 
271 — in the sixth about thirty^ 272 — in the seventh cLiss 
about twenty-four^ 27'4>— in the eighth about ten, 275 
-^in the ninth about fifly-two^ 276 — in the tenth a num- 
ber of verbs, raised by the verbifying word ya or aya, 
ib. — casual verbs, 278 — reiteratives, 279 — desiderativea,. 
280 — ^nominals^ 281— eight classes of nouns^ 282— eight, 
cases of nouns^ 283 — great fertility of this oriental dialect, 
287 — and Persic verbs, as well as nouns^ derived from the 
same source as the languages of £urope> ii. 229 

Sarmatse and Slavic the same people^ ii. 371 

Sarmatia, ii. 306 

Sauromatae^ from whom are descended the Russians^ Poles, 
Bohemians^ and Croatians^ i. 5 — ^the greatest of all the 
northern races, ii. 360— 4t Median tribe, 364— divided in* 
to three nations, 366 

Saxon language, i. I9, 223, ii. 456 

Saxons, i. 5, 7, 19, ii. 453 

Scandian dialect, i. 217 — character of, ii. 479 

Scandinavia, first peopled by Finns, then Teutones, i. 24 

Scandinavian dialects, Danish, Swedish, Norw^^n, i. 313 

Schilter, ii. 472, 475 

Scotland, i. 158, 300 — inhabitants of^ at the beginning of 
the sixth century^ a colony from Ireland, ii« 315 

Scottish dialect, ii. 159, 316 

Scottish — poets, i. 215 — phrases, ii. 209 

Scythse, an Asiatic horde lately identified with the Goths, 
ii. 42 — a tribe from the vicini^ of the Wolga, 4 .0 fllli ed 
to the Persic, Median, and Indian nations, 50, 350—^- 
stroyed by, or confederated with, the Sauromatse, 50— 
not Goths, 362 

Scythia, an immense country, the cradle of many nations, ii. 

49 

Semnones, reckoned the oldest German tribe in the time of 
Tacitus, ii. 37 — had pretensions to antiquity ^ve every 
other tribe, 482 

Shakespeare, i. 223, 326, ii. 53, 178 

Shaw's Gaelic Dictionary, i. 356, 418, 483 

Similarity great,^of Celtic, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Sla* 
vie, ii. 2o0 

Skalds, ii. 457, 459, 464, 465, 479 

Slavi, anciently Sauromatas, i. 1 1 — ^the same as Northern Per- 
sians, iL 40— a brandb of the Sauroxnatse, 366 
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Slavic or 8c1&viniic Unpuuge, ■!■ 306, 44£— john the dialccu 

of Asia with ihoso ui' Eurupd 307 
Slavic words often to be traced lo the Teutonic, ii. ail 
Smith, Dr, L t7», 327. ii 489 
SolinuB, ii. 478 
Spen»er, i. 172 

Staunton, Sir George, ii. 4Slj ' 

Stewart's Gat^lic Grammar, i. 171, 310 
Stewart, DukaIiI, ii. 4y« 
Stiemhelro, i. 218 
Substantives, at firrt ac(;<vtive nouns ornamet of qiMtJities, 

i-*9 
Suevi, a name- celebrated in ancient Uermiuiy, i. 26— oldest 

Oerman tribe, 152 — progenitars of the Alamsrmi, VUi- 

gatlie, VaUdalB, Longobardi, imd Burj^indiaiis, 162. li. 

Sg — these tribes, and tht Varini and Franks, recent oo< 

lollies or divisions of, 4-59, 477 
Supines, ii. 148 

Tacitus, i. 9, 12, Ifig, i68, ii. 366, 452, 469, 478, 482, 491 

Tfttian, a Tudeaque writer, i, 27 

Terms, first general and then particular, i. 94 

Teutones, ancestors of the Goths, Scandinnvisni, Saxons, 
Dutch, and Germans, t- 5 — discovered in Germany by 
the earliest history, 8 — original seat of the Teutonic tribes, 
ii. 37— seem to have maintained a separate and independ- 
ent existence in the Russian or Polish forests for many 
ages, 444 

Teutoni entered Scandinavia three or four centuries before 
the Christian era, i. 153 

Teutonic, pasiim, simple, original, and uncorrupt, i. 10, 399, 
ii. 37, 40, &c. — a fuller character of, 444— judged to be 
of eastern origin, from its affinity to the Persic, i. 15— 
dialects of, spoken by the nations frnra the confines of Chi- 
na to the Atlantic Ocean, and Nova Zemlia, to Africa, 28 — 
Norwegian, character of, 479 — great importance of, to 
understand the otiier dialects of Europe, it. 87— philology, 
triumph of, 240 

Tongues, two mother in Asia and Europe, one tbe base of 
the dialects examined in this work, the other of He- 
brew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c. ii. 331 

Tooke, Home, i. 288, 366, ii. 3, .12, IS4, 216 

Tooke, Andrew, History of the Russians, ii. 368, 372 

Triitd of Indian and Chaldean theology, ii. 227 
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TriUUi, a powerful Thracim peoj^le, i. l67 

Tribe> primeval, sending off the Celts^ Greeks^ Teatofles, 
and Slavic iL 438 

Tribes from Asia, that entered at diflTerent times the Euro- 
pean continent^ ii. 434 

Tudesque or Alamannic, i. 25, 26, ii. 472> 473 

Tyrtaeus^ ii. 48 

Ulphila, ii. 78, 480, 481,— the Visigothic primate, 215— 

bishop of the Goths, i. 23, ii. 470 — gospels by, i. W7 
Ural mountains, ii. 37 
Usher, Archbishop, ii. 460 

Vandali or Vindili, or Vandals, i. 152, ii. 478, 480 

Vase, spoken by the Aquitani, L 145-^Irish and Welsh, ra. 
dically the same, !• 158 

Vedas, i. 25, ii. 225, 885 

Verbs, in the original language, tenses o^ i. 50 — moods of, 
54— voices of, 56 — names of actions, not actors, 77 — no 
impersonal, ii. 146 — original Latin, belong to the third 
conjugation, but derivative ones to the first, second, and 
fourth, ii. 128, 265 

Visigothic, passim — ^what in the days of Ulphila, ii. 78 — the 
best example of Teutonic, i. 335 — -its use in the study of 
European philology, ii. 471 — ^fragments, i. 2l6-^gDspels, 
219, 435, 440— New Testament, 420 

Visigoths, ancestors of the Spaniards, i. 18 — settled in Spain, 
after plundering Rome and Italy, 23 — fought their way 
southward, 217 — a small colony from Scandinavia, ii. 

467 
Voice, middle or reciprocal, ii. 121— -shown to be the same 

as the passive, 121 
Voices, origin of, L 56 — middle and passive of the Greek 

verb, true history of detected by the author, 342, ii. 121 
Vortigem, i. 437 
Vossius, ii. 363 % 

Walenses, ii. 316 

Walker, Colonel, of Rowland, ii. 346 
Walker's Dictionary, i. 206, 207, 374, 389 
Whitaker, i. 158 — historian of Manchester, 163 
Wamefrede, Paul, i. 153, 415, iL 483 
Wilkie, Dr, i. 397 

Wilkins, Dr, i. 343 — Grammar, 287, ii. 105, 305, 360, 381, 
382, 389, 407> 415 



so» 



WordB, ihe most original derived from the anciently i 
doubled preterite, i- 67 — in m or n before their personi 
and consignilicBtives, are formed by ha and ka, tlie six' 
■nd seventh radical*, it. 66 — when doubled, the force otiM 
lfi7 

Xenophon, ij. 390 

XuthuB, son of Helen, ii. 44, 45 

7.end.il SS7, S95, SSi, 3S0, 331. 39], 42], 440 
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